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Is Dr. Johnſon's ſublime criticiſm upon Paradiſe 
Loft, it is truly obſerved, that ©. we read Milton 
tc for inſtruction, and look elſewhere for recreation: 


c we deſert our maſter, and ſeek for companions.” 


Of the companions thus alluded to, there is not, 


perhaps, one ſo familiar to every claflical mind, ſo 


dear to every claſſical taſte, as the poet of whoſe 


Iyrick works a tranſlation is here attempted. In the 


commencement of our juvenile ſtudies, we drudge 


through other writers with reluctance; in him we 


immediately find amuſement and delight: when 


led at an early age from claſſical literature by our 


various purſuits, we adhere to this our firſt 'fa- 


vourite, and often cheriſh him alone, as our aſſo- 
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ciate in the pleaſures, our ſolace in the toils, and 


eur refuge from the inquietudes of life. 


That a writer not uſually ranked in the firſt claſs 
for ſublimity, ſhouid, through every age, have been 
the firſt in popularity, will not appear ſurpriſing, 
when we reflect on the nature and variety of his 
excellenctes. There is ſcarcely a ſubje& which he 
has not treated; there is none of thoſe he has 
treated which he has not adorned. © That which 


« will diſtinguiſh his ſtile from all other poets,” 


(fays * Dryden) © is the elegance of his words and 


the numerouſneſs of his verſe. There is nothing 


« fo delicately turned in all the Roman language. 
« There appears in every part of his diction, or, 


ec (to ſpeak Engliſh) in all his expreflions, a kind 
te of noble and bold purity. His words are choſen 


« with as much exactneſs as Virgil's, but there 
« ſeems to be a greater ſpirit in them.” And 


the ſame great writer elſewhere ſays, © Virgil 


V Preface to his Tranſlations. Eng, Poets, vol. xxi. p. 29%. 


+ Dedication to his Tranſlations from Juvenal. Eng. Poets, 
vol, Xxiv. p. 177. e i | | 


& him 
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ec himſelf muſt yield to him in the delicacy of his 
ce turns, his choice of words, and, perhaps, in the 


< purity of his Latin.“ 


Yet, poſſibly, not theſe merits, ſo often cele- 
brated, not the variety of his ſubjects, the har- 
mony of his numbers, nor even the curioſa felicitas 
of his expreſſions, will ſo fully account for the par- 
tiality he has experienced from every age'of lite- 
rature, as that character of his writings, which ap- 
plies more peculiarly to our feelings than to our 
taſte: we mean, the intereſting frankneſs of his 
manners, the unaffected ſuavity of his temper, and 
the honeſt ſenſibility of his heart. Theſe qualities, 
ſo far as we may judge of the man from the writer, | 
he appears to have eminently poſſeſſed. He has, 
perhaps, above all poets, the engaging faculty of 
communicating his own temper to his readers. We 
enjoy his pleaſures, we enter into his ſocieties, we 
feel his attachments, we ſympathize in his regrets. 
What reader of a ſocial diſpoſition does not fit with 

inn Under his vine, and partake of his generous 
bur temperats feſtiviry ? What reader of an elegant. 
A 4 turn 


\ 
5 


turn of mind does not * become a party in that 
aſſemblage of agreeable and amiable characters de- 
ſcribed as his friends? What reader of generous 
principles does not feel in himſelf a portion of that 
gratitude ſo affectionately expreſſed towards ꝗ the 
great patron of Roman genius; who, by foſtering 
the firſt literary talents of his own age, has contri- 
buted ſo largely to the delight and inſtruction of 
poſterity ? 


Another, and ſcarcely a leſs intereſting quality in 
his writings, ariſes from his intimate knowledge of 
human life. There are, perhaps, even in his lyrick 
poetry, more ſtriking ſentiments on the ſubject of 
morality, more 'aphoriſms that are remembered and 
quoted, than any poet (excepting Shakeſpeare) can 
produce. Even the, faſhionable philoſophy of his 
age, which, as uſually applied, ſubverted every gene- 
rous principle, ſeems not to have warped his mind 


from the true intereſts of ſociety; on every ſerious 


* See Dr. Warton's Life of Virgil, (prefixed to his and 
Pitt's tranſlations of that poet) p. 33. : 
+ Mæcenas. | 
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occaſion it gives place to its ſeverer rival, ſtoiciſm, 


or uniteg, with it in promoting the real welfare ot 


mankind, 


If therefore, amidſt * the fluctuations of opinion 


ſo well deſcribed, he inclined moſt to the ſyſtem of 


Epicurus, yet he ſeems to have adopted in their ra- 


tional and true ſenſe the doctrines of that engaging 
moraliſt, to have conſidered the inordinate pleaſures 


of ſenſe as deſtructive of their own object, and to 


have ſet a juſt value on the enjoyments ariſing from 
virtue, and the happineſs of ſelf-approbation, In 
his loftier odes, it has been remarked, he in general 
adopts the ſentiments of the Stoicks; for he knew 
and felt, that, although pleaſure might be a proper 
ſubje& for a Bacchanalian or amorous ſong, in- 
duſtry and toil, temperance and fortitude, were the 
only ſources of Roman greatneſs, the only pledges 
of its ſtability. But his rules alſo for private con- 
duct, his remarks on private life, are, except where 


the ſubject is profeſſedly feſtive, as juſt in the ſen- 


timent, as they are elegant in the expreſſion : fo that 
* See Epiſtles, lib. i. epiſt. i, 
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he is properly ſaid by Dacier to be © a poet in his 
* philoſophy, and a philoſopher in his poetry.“ 


Another, and a very intereſting point of view 
in which the Odes of 6 Horace may be conſidered, 
is, as forming a complete aſſemblage of ancient 
lyrick poetry, and as having preſerved the principal 
beauties of thoſe writers who adorned the beſt ages 


of Greece. 


Of the * nine lyrick poets ſo highly praiſed by 
antiquity we have few remains, except of Anacreon 
and Pindar ; but the literary world muſt derive ſome 
conſolation from reflecting, that probably ſuch parts 
of their writings as were moſt valuable in them- 


ſelves, being equally applicable to all ages and 


countries, have been preſerved by Horace. This 
appears, not only from a , compariſon of ſeveral. 
. paſſages in his works with ſuch fragments of their 
writings as remain, not only from his frequent 
mention of them as his originals, but fram this 


* Alcman, Steſichorus, Sappho, Alcæus, Simonides, Ibyous, 
Bacchilides, Pindar, and Anacreon. | 


OY 


ſingular 
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ſingular circumſtance, that, having ſcarcely any 
models of lyrick poetry in his own language, he raiſed 
it at once to the higheſt point of perfection which 
that language admits. Lyrick poetry, amongſt 
the Romans, may be ſaid to have begun and ended 
with him; for he had no predeceſſors, (unleſs Ca- 
tullus may be ranked as ſuch) and his ſucceſſors 
have long ſince been forgotten. He, therefore, 
alone ſupports the lyrick fame of his country, but 
he ſupports it with Herculean ſtrength. If he is 


leſs ſublime (or rather leſs ſonorous) in his loftier 


compoſitions than Pindar, leſs airy in his feſtive 


odes than Anacreon, yet it is no mean praile to 


have contended with each of theſe poets on his 


own peculiar ground of excellence, and, perhaps, 
to have combined with theſe qualities the merits of 
thoſe lyrick writers whom we no longer poſſeſs. 
Poſſibly he excelled them all (as he excels all an- 
cient poets extant) in ſome of the particulars before 
alluded to, in the happy turn of his expreſſions, 
in the terſe brevity of his moral ſentences, and in 
his extenſive and intimate knowledge of human 
nature. : 


Vet, 
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Yet, various as the attractions are which have __ 
rendered this poet the moſt popular of all antiquity 
with claſſical readers, that popularity has hitherto 
been confined, in our country, to ſuch readers 
alone. Thoſe who have not the advantage of a 


claſſical education, and eſpecially the ſofter ſex, 


Ewhoſe accompliſhments in the preſent age qualify 


them to taſte Engliſh poetry equally with ourſelves) 
are, in general, compelled to take the beauties of 


Horace upon truſt, or to judge of them from a few 


tranſlations, paraphraſes, or imitations, that may be 


found ſcattered through the works.of the Engliſh 
poets. Even the claſſical reader would, perhaps, 


be gratified by an entire tranſlation, that aſpired to 


any portion of the ſpirit and elegance of the ori- 


ginal, though all the vivacity of its ſentences, all 


its happineſs of alluſion, all its boldneſs of expreſ- 


fion, cannot be attained. We may readily acquieſce 
in the “ aſſertion aſcribed to Dr. Johnſon, that“ the 
« Iynck works of Horace cannot be perfectly 
« tranſlated ;”” but there are, ſurely, many degrees 


between a perfe& tranſlation, and that which he is 


* See Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, vol. ii. p. 267. 
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ſaid to have deemed the beſt. That tranſlation, 
and other modern ones that might be mentioned, 
are in ſome reſpe&s uſeful, as giving with ſufficient 
cloſeneſs the ſenſe of the original, and being ac- 
companied with Engliſh notes: but few, indeed, 
are the traces we perceive in them of that ſpirit and 
elegance that have rendered their original the des» 
light of every poliſhed age. 


That the moſt pleaſing of ancient poets ſhould 
never yet have received an Engliſh dreſs in any de- 
oree worthy of him, has long been matter of ſurpriſe 
to the author of the preſent attempt. The difficul- 
ties, perhaps, would not prove wholly inſurmounta- 
ble to a perſon well qualified and thoroughly de- 
termined to encounter them. They are, however, 
ſuch as ſhould beſpeak indulgence for many defects, 
and prevent the learned world from requiring, even 
from a tranſlator eminently qualified for the taſk, a 
perfect likeneſs of the inimitable original. 

Theſe difficulties, it may be obſerved, ariſe from 
various and even oppoſite cauſes, from the circum- 


ſtances that create and from thoſe that diminiſh the 


pleaſure 
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pleaſure we receive from our author. His happineſs 


of expreſſion, both on philoſophical ard feſtive ſub- 


jects, is, no doubt, in “ many places untranſſata- 


ble: and this, not from any poverty in the Engliſh 


language, but from the different genius and ſtructure 


of that in which Horace wrote: for the Latin, 
though far leſs ſonorous or generally beautiful than 
the Greek, is (as T a judicious critick has ob- 
ſerved) peccliarly adapted to convey neat alluſions, 
and to ſtrike by ſententious brevity. Our own, 


though copious and energetick, yet, from the gene- 


ral fault of modern European languages, (want 
of inflexions, which creates the neceſſity of many 
auxiliaries and particles) fails moſt where the Latin 
moſt excels. It is no leſs, perhaps, on this ae- 
count, than from its being an immutable language, 
that the Latin is generally preferred for epitaphs 
and inſcriptions ; the chief object of which is to 


convey, in as few words as poſſible, the fulleſt 


* Such as © Lene tormentum ingenio admoves,” —<* digito 
« male pertiuaci, —** grata protervitas,”—* facili ſæviud, 
% Jaborat trepidare, —and many other paſſages. 


+ Eſſay on the Principles of Tranſlation, p. 11. 


ſenſe 
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ſehſe with the moſt powerful effect. Had our au- 
thor written in Engliſh, it is not improbable, that 
he would have ſought a different ſpecies of excel- 
lence; that his lyrick ſtile, if not more orna- 
mented, would have been more diffuſe ; that, like 
many of our own writers, he would rather have 
diſplayed the ſubject in a variety of lights, than 
placed it in one ſtriking point of view; and that 
he would have endeavoured to ſupply by beauties 
of a different kind, by artifice of arrangement and 
energy of expreſſion, the eaſe and vivacity, the 
neatneſs and compreſſion of ſentiment, which he 
muſt, in part at leaſt, have been contented to loſe, 
To the tranſlator of ſuch a writer into a language 
ſo different from that of the original, paraphraſe, 
and eyen flight additions, though diligently to be 
avoided, muſt ſometimes be indulged. Where a 
| peculiar beauty of expreſſion appears unattainable, 
he muſt keep the general ſenſe of the paſſage in 
view, and endeavour (as * has been judiciouſly 


— 


Eſſay on Princ. of Tranſl. p. 123. 
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recommended) to expreſs it as the author himfelf 
would have done had the language of the tranſlator 


been his own. 


Another beauty of the original may, unleſs great 
induſtry (directed by accurate taſte) is employed, 
become a deformity in the tranſlation : we mean 
that figure of ſpeech by which a part is put for the 
whole; as the Apean or Caſpian ſea for the ſea in 
general, the Parthian foes for all the foes of Rome, 
the Acroceraunian rocks for all dangerouſly rocky 
coaſts, This mode of expreſſion adds much to the 
ſpirit of the original author, and ſometimes pre- 
ſerves a paſſage from that triteneſs, which in the 
frequency of general epithets it is difficult to avoid; 


yet it ſhould not, perhaps, be invariably followed 


in a tranſlation ; ſince the multiplicity of proper 
names, which are often graceful and ſonorous in 
the Latin language, obſtruct and encumber the 
verſe in our own; nor ſhould it be wholly laid 
aſide, leſt, in ofie material circumſtance, the ſtile 
and manner of our author ſhould be loſt, 


3 | . A diſ- 
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A diſadvantage, perhaps, more injurious to the 
tranſlator (with his Engliſh readers) ariſes from the 
change that ſeems to have taken place in the mode 
and form of lyrick poetry.—However cloſely we 
may in particular paſſages have endeavoured to 
copy the ancients, yet in the conduct and arrange- 
ment of an ode, our principal poets differ eſſentially 
from their Greek and Latin predeceſſors, or, more 
properly ſpeaking, they differ in the circumſtance 

of having any arrangement at all. | 


So far as the examples of ancient lyrick poetry ſtill 
remaining enable us to judge, the profeſt ſubject of 
an ode was often but a ſecondary conſideration with 
the poet. It was the vehicle for introducing thoſe 
thoughts that inſpired his fancy, or delighted his 
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taſte. The digreſſion, therefore, in many inſtances, 
forms the principal part of an ode; and Horace ip 
particular oſten concludes without returning to his 
original ſubject. The principal odes in modern 
poetry are, in general, of a different kind. They 
purſue the original ſubject through all it's varieties 
and diviſions, return to it after every digreſſion, and 
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conclude with ſome emphatical deduction, or 
pointed application. Even on airy and feſtive 
topicks, we are accuſtomed to more cloſeneſs in 
the application, and more point in the concluſion, 
than will uſually be found in Horace; as may be 
obſerved by referring to the lighter pieces of Prior, 
the Engliſh writer who ſeems moſt to reſemble him 
in this ſpecies of lyrick poetry. This remark muſt 
indeed be underſtood with ſome exceptions; but if 


it be generally true, there is reaſon to believe the 


Engliſh reader, unacquainted with the mode adopted 


by the ancients, may expect more of labour and 


intricacy in the purſuit of the ſubject, and more of 


artifice in the concluſion, than he will uſually 
, find, and, not imagining that what appears to him 
a deficiency, can be imputed to the original author, 
will conclude theſe qualities, or at leaſt the latter, 
have evaporated in the tranſlation. 


But of the circumſtances which tend to weaker 
the attractions of our author, the moſt injurious to 
the tranſlator ariſes, as has been * juſtly obſerved, 


* See the Preface to Duncombe's Horace. 


from 


from the material change that has taken place in 
the manners, cuſtoms, and religion of mankind. 
There can be no doubt but that many hiſtorical 
alluſions, many biographical anecdotes, many rites 
in ancient ſuperſtition, and many ulages in civil 
and domeſtick life, that formed intereſting. beauties 
in our author, are now wholly loſt. Others, though 
known to the learned, require to ordinary readers 
an explanation that chills every ſenſation of plea- 
ſure; for wit, as Voltaire has remarked, ceaſes tq 
be wit when it demands an expoſitor. But as claſ- 
ſeal readers alone can enjoy the beauties of the ori- 
ginal, ſo they alone are qualified to © * repair by 
ce their candour the injuries of time.” Numerous, we 
fear, are the readers of a tranſlation who know not 
how to make this neceſſary allowance. Thoſe who 
read with little reflection, and judge on flight con- 
ſideration, will ſeldom inquire by what means the 
pleaſure they expected from ſo celebrated a poet is 
diminiſned. Should they meet with a paſſage un- 
ſuitable to their notions of excellence, they will 


* Dr. Johnſon's words in the Adventurer, No. 58. 
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conclude it's true ſpirit has been loſt by the tranſla- 


tor: ſhould the meaning of any ſentence ſeem ob- 
ſcure, the cloud muſt have been gathered in the 


progreſs from. its native language to our own. 


Such are a few of the difadvantages that muſt be 
experienced by every one attempting to tranſlate 
this admirable writer in a ſtile congenial to his ſpirit 
and elegance. Yet, formidable as they appear, they 
gught rather to ſtimulate the ambition, than depreſs 
the hopes, of one ſufficiently qualified for the taſk. 
Should he ſucceed, theſe djfficulties ought to in- 
creaſe his reputation ; ſhould he be condemned, 
they may, perhaps, in ſome degree, alleviate his 
ſentence. | 


But what, it may be ſaid . are the hopes that anĩ 


mate the preſent tranſlator ? On what pretence does 
one unknown in the worid of letters adventure, 
where fo many reſpectable characters have failed? 


— His only apology ſhall be the plain truth: 


In the intervals of leiſure from more material oc- 
cupations, it occurred to him, as an intereſting 
claſſical 


eg ACN 
ES a ALICE 8 
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claſſical amuſement, to compile, from the works 5 
of the Engliſh poets, all the lyrick tranſlations of 10 
HForace that ſeemed to preſerve in any degree the 0 
fpirit or elegance of the original. Theſe he ſuppoſed | | 
to be ſo numerous, as to require only the addition 10 
of a few odes to render them a complete collection. 1 
On a nearer examination, however, this ſcheme li, 


preſented ſeveral difficulties. There are, it is true, 


« „ 
n 
— — WO e 


in the works of the Britiſh poets a variety of para- 
phraſes and imitations of the odes of Horace, but- 
few indeed of any diſtinguiſned merit that can pro- 
perly be deemed tranſlations. The collection by 
Mr. Duncombe (to which a very few could now be 
added) has ſhewn, that, after a diligent and judici- 
ous compilation, by far the largeſt proportion muſt 
till conſiſt of new verſions; which, if unſucceſsful, 
will greatly overbalance the merit of the old. Du- 
ring this examination, he had made ſeveral eſſays 
of his own ſtrength ; the fancied ſucceſs of which in- 
duced him to go through the whole, and, by avoid- 
ing in general the ſteps of other tranſlators, as ſtu- 
diouſly as he purſued thoſe of the original author, 


give his oe if it had no other recommen- 
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dation, at leaſt the merits of novelty and fidelity. 
This occupation was at firſt taken up as a mere 
amuſement ; but, as that which has amuſed our- 
ſelves in the compoſition ſeldom appears likely to 
diſguſt others on the peruſal, he has perſuaded 
himſelf that even his teevlc attempt may not be 


without it's ule. A very ſight degree of ſucceſs 


may excite others far better qualified to accompliſh 


the taſk : but the failure of one unknown in litera- 
ture will go but little way to confirm the opinion 
that every beauty of Horace muſt in our language 


evaporate and periſh, 


To combar, if poſſible, this prejudice, with lome 


degree of ſucceſs, he has endeavoured to compen- 


fate for his deficiencies, both of poetical genius and 


claſſical experience, by all the diligence that his 
ſituation would permit; he has endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve, as nearly as poſſible, a middle courſe be- 
tween Jiteral tranſlation and looſe paraphraſe. The 
former, it is true, -is often incompatible with the 


ſpirit and eaſe of poetry: but he cannot diſſemble 


his opinion, that the latter mode has been carried 


3 3 by 
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by modern poets, and is indulged by * modern. 

criticks, to a greater latitude man can be defended 
by the juſt rules of tranſlation ; for, though a devi- 

ation from the exact words of our 2uthor, a flight 

expanſion of his ſentences, and pMbly (in a few 
inſtances) an imitation, rather than a mere tranſ- 

cript of the ſenſe, may be allowed, it is on the plea 

of neceſſity alone. In ſuch paſſages we may hope 
for pardon, but ought not to require praiſe, A tranſ- 
lator of Horace has indeed the bet claim to this in- 


dulgence. Yet even he, if he is ingenuous, muſt 


a 


* The author of the Principles of Tranſlation, for inſtance, 
cites the Duc de Nivernois's Horace and Lydia (which ſee in 
the notes to Ode ix. lib. iii.) as a model for tranſſators, blaming 
only the cloſe : whereas there is hardly a line of it (excepting 
the two middle ſtanzas) which can be juſtly deemed a tranſ}a- 

tion of Horace. The judicious critick ſeems to have been ſe- 
duced by the elegance and beauty of the compoſition, to appro- 
bation of a different kind (though not, perhaps, greater in de- 
gree) than what it delerves. The ſame writer ſeems to intimate, 
in more than one paſſage, that a tranflation may be too cloſe,” 
though there be no other objection to it, ot, at leaſt, that an 
exact adherence to the original unavoidably gives a ſtiffneſs to 
the tranſlation, This is, no doubt, ſometimes the caſe. But 
ſurely even a literal tranſlation is often conſiſtent with ipirit and 
elegance ; and in ſuch caſes how much ſuperior is the pleaſure 


of the claſſical reader to any that he can receive from the moſt 
ornamented paraphraſe. 


b 3 confeſs 
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confeſs, that, in more places than is generally. ap- 
prehended, the cloſeſt tranſlation is in all reſpects 


: the beſt. 


After attending as nearly to the words as ſeemed 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the author, the tranſla- 
tor has endeavoured to infuſe ſome portion of his 
elegance. This ſurely is eſſential to any verſion of 
Horace that aſpires to be a juſt repreſentation of the 
original. Yet of this quality, it will hardly be in- 
vidious to aſſert, there could be found amongſt his 
predeceſſors ſcarcely any example to excite his emu- 


lation, ſcarcely any model to direct his taſte. 


The imitation of ſtile, generally deemed requiſite 
to a good tranſlation, is, as has been already hinted, an 
object of far greater difficulty. This merit, per- 
haps, can be juſtly aſcribed to few of our moſt ad- 
mired verſions of the Engliſh poets. But this diffi- 
culty is farther increaſed by the peculiar ſtile and 
manner of Horace; ſince to that ſtile and manner 
he owes, perhaps, a greater portion of his fame 
than to fancy and invention. He is, as he deſcribes 
himſelf, © a poetical bee, collecting from the ex- 

. ; tenſive 
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tenſive gardens of Grecian poetry the ſweets moſt 


delicious to our taſte, and ſtoring them for our 
perpetual enjoyment: he abſtracts neatly, or 
abridges elegantly, where others would dilate and 
expatiate. The difference, already ſtated, between 


the Latin and Engliſh language is, on this account, 


the more ſtriking when applied to him: for here 
the ſtile of the author is adapted ſolely to the genius 


of his own language. Let the critick, who in ſuch a 

caſe requires an exact imitation of manner, point out 

to us diſtinctly wherein it ſhall conſiſt; or let him be 

ſatisfied if no licentious paraphraſe, no quaint con- 

ceit be admitted; if fidelity, accompanied with ſome 
| degree of ſpirit and elegance, be preſerved, | 


One obſervation, however, may be uſeful to 
thoſe who, with better qualifications, may hereafter 
engage 1n this arduous taſk: it is, that the various 
ſubjects, and manner of treating them, adopted by 
our author, require, perhaps, a ſeparate conſidera- 


tion from the perſon who ſhall attempt to purſue | 


him ee with equal ſteps.” He may divide the odes 
of Horace into the gay or feſtive, the amorous or ten- 
der, the philoſophical or moral, and the political or ſub- 
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lime. To each of theſe ſpecies he ſhould aſſign a 


diſtinct manner and appropriate ſtile, taking for his 
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models in each, thoſe Engliſh writers who excel in 
that ſtile of poetry. By ſuch means we may hope 
the agreeable inſtructor, the favourite companion of 
every claſſical mind, may become as intimately 
known, and almoſt as generally taſted by Eagliſh, 
readers as thoſe of our native poets whom we molt 


admire and revere, 


But as no one can foretel how ſoon this deſirable 
object will be attained, the preſent work is, in the 
mean time, ſubmitted to the publick with an humi- 
lity of expectation, that may in ſome degree expiate 
the boldneſs of the attempt. All that the writer . 
pretends to hope is, that one ſtep may be gained 
towards the ſummit of this hitherto inſurmountable 
aſcent. The taſk may then appear leſs formidable 
to real genius and learning; difficulties will gra- 
dually yield to perſeverance, and the confidence 


that anticipates, will enſure ſucceſs. 


Something, perhaps, ſhould here be added re- 


ſpecting the notes that accompany the preſent work. 
- . 
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As there is no writer of antiquity whoſe ſubjects ad- 
mits of more entertaining and uſe ful explanations 
than thoſe of Horace, ſo is there none on whom 
fanciful and abſurd remarks have ſo profuſely been 
laviſned. To diſplay their own ingenuity, rather . 


than aſcertain the text, or illuſtrate the, meaning of 
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their author, has too often been the object of cri- 
ticks whoſe learning ſhould have placed them far 
above ſo puerile an affectation. Hence the rage of 


unneceſſary, and often unwarranted, emendation; 
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hence the attempt, by ſtrained and ineoherent al- 


legories, or far-fetched conjectures, to find a myſ- 
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terious meaning in paſſages already conſiſtent and 
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tors, many ingenious and uſeful explications that 
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highly deſerve a place in every edition of our au- 
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thor.* I heſe the tranſlator has endeavoured to ſe- 
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* When the notes from the Delphin edition are cited, it is 

abbreviated Delph. ed.---Dacier, Dac.---Sanadon, San. -Geſner, 

Geſu.---Bentley, Bentl.---Kennet's Roman Antiquities, Kenn. 

Rom. Ant.---Blackwell's Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, 

| Black. Mem. of Aug. The other writers cited are abbreviated 
in a ſimilar manner. 
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le, taking for his chief guides the Delphin edi- 
tion and that of Dacier, as, beſides the valuable ob- 
ſervations contained in them, they generally diſ- 
countenance conjectural readings and fanciful hy- 
potheſes. It is undoubtedly true that, in many 
| paſſages, the ſenſe of our poet lies far below the 
ſurface, and that, eſpecially on political ſubjects, 
more is meant than meets the ear. But of ſuch 
paſſages the meaning muſt be ſought in the hiſtory 
and anecdotes of the times, and not in capricious 
fancies, and arbitrary deductions. There is, for 
inſtance, ſcarcely any ancient poet who deals leſs in 
allegories than Horace. That of the hip (if indeed 
it be rightly deemed ſo) is perhaps the only one in | 
his works. Yet, were we to believe ſome learned cri- 
ticks, he is not only an allegorical writer, but one 
of the moſt abſurd and incoherent that ever wrote. 
The tranſlator hopes to be forgiven, if zeal againſt 
conceits of this kind has, in a few places, led him 
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into arguments that may by many readers be deemed 
| tedious and ſuperfluous. 


i* For the hiſtorical part of his notes, though Da- 
i cler ſeems in general to contain ſufficient informa- 
: tion, 
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tion, he has called in aid the learned Dr. Black- 
well's Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, perhaps the 
moſt ample and ſatisfactory work extant on that part 
of the Roman hiſtory. For Roman cuſtoms: and 
manners, he has, wherever the commentators: ap- 
peared inſufficient, conſulted the books on ſuch ſub- 
jects that ſeem to be held in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion. . 


To the information derived from theſe ſources he 
was enabled, by the kindneſs of a friend and ſchool- 
fellow, (who had been more induſtrious and accu- 
rate than himſelf) to add ſome * remarks of their 
maſter, the late Dr. Foſter of Eton, one of the. 
greateſt, and moſt judicious claſſical ſcholars of the 
age. 


Verbal criticiſm, as this tranſlation is publiſhed 
without the original, it was thought beſt to avoid, 


* They are cited under the title of Foffer, MS. The tranſ- 
_ Htor wiſhes it had been in his power to avail himſelf more fully 
of this communication ; but .the remarks being chiefly cri- 
tical, apply in moft inſtances to the original only. 
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unleſs where a different reading from the Delphin 
edition (the tranſlator's ground-work for the text) 
has been adopted, and that reading has influenced 
the tranſlation, In a few inſtances, however, the 
attempts to garble the author's text by unneceſſary, 
and even prejudicial alterations, have extorted a 
juſtification of what appeared to the tranſlator the 
only authoriſed reading, or the moſt rational ſenſe. 


After all, ſhould he tran/tation be thought to poſ- 
ſeſs any degree of merit, indulgence may perhaps 
be reaſonably claimed for ſome defects, or even 
errors, in the notes ; ſince that part of the work | 
(though a neceſſary appendage) is perhaps the moſt 
difficult to one precluded by different avocations 
| from completing his claſſical acquirements, or ma- 


tuxing his experience. 
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Ounrrus HORATIUS FLAC CUs was born on 
the eighth day of December, in the year of Rome * 688, 


or, (according to the chronology of Varro) 689, at Ve- 


nuſium, a town on the confines of Appulia and Lucania. 
His family, as he f tells us himſelf, (with the juſt pride of 


a man ſelf- ennobled) was of the loweſt rank: the father of 


our poet being the ſon of a freed-man, and, conſequently 


the grandfather having been a ſlave, Yet to the liberal 


* Dacier follows the chronology of Verrius Flaccus, Sanadon 
and others that of Varro. The only difference between them 
is, that the latter makes the building of Rome to have been one 


year earlier than the former, and conſequently adds one year. to 
the date of each event. 
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ſentiments, the penetrating judgement, the tender affec. 
tion of this father may, in a great meaſure, be aſcribed 
thoſe talents of the ſon which ſo long have delighted man- 
kind. Though his income, ariſing from a very ſmall 
farm, and the employment of tax-gatherer, might- have 
juſtified the confined education of an inferior ſchool; yet, 
perhaps obſerving in the youth a capacity for the higheſt 
attainments,* he carried him early to Rome, where he 
could beſt imbibe the rudiments of liberal and extenſive - 
knowledge. He himſelf diligently implanted the prin- 

ciples of morality, not by dry precepts or refined ſpecu- 
lations, but by the more familiar and ftriking illuſtration 
of + living examples. The tendency of every immoral 
action was manifeſted by the conſequences it had pro- 


duced.—Such was the effect of this mode of inſtruction, 


that, in a luxurious capital, amidſt companions whoſe 
rank and fortune far exceeded his own, our poet records 
with gratitude his preſervation not only from actual vice, 
but from the habits and diſpoſitions that precede and pro- 
duce it. 5 


At the age of twenty, or twenty-one, the young Ho- 
race was removed from Rome to the ſchools of philo« -. 


% 


Sat. vi. lib. i. line 76. + Sat. iv. lib. i. 
+ Epiſt. ii. lib, i. N 8 
i ſophy 
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ſophy at Athens, the great univerſity for the Roman 
youth, which was the uſual and almoſt neceſſary ſtep in 
compleating a liberal education. Here, it is probable, he 
formed intimacies with many of the young nobility, his 
fellow-ſtudents, who were afterwards his aſſociates in the 

republican army, or his friends and protectors in the em- 
peror's court, The example of theſe ſpirited youths, who, 
on the arrival of Brutus at Athens, eagerly joined his 
ſtandard,* united him to the cauſe of that mild and amia- 
ble patriot, with whom he had ſo ſtrong an intereſt, ei- 
ther by the influence of powerful connexions, or the 
charm of engaging manners, as to obtain a command far 
above the pretenſions which his rank or experience could 
give. He was, in quality of military tribune,t the com- 
mander (or rather one of the commanders) of a legion, 
conſiſting of between five and fix thouſand men. If the 
republican army had many ſuch officers, the cauſe of their 
defeat at Philippi is ſufficiently explained. 


On that diſaſtrous day, fatal to the intereſts of freedom, 


of humanity, and at leaſt to the immediate welfare of the 
Roman world, our poet has + made no ſecret of his own 


panick and flight, To fly when all were flying, to aban- 


* Epiſt. ii. lib, ii. + Sat, vi. lib. i. 
1 Ode vii. lib, ij. Epiſt. ii, lib. ii. 
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don a reſiſtance that was become hopeleſs, could ſcarcely 

be conſidered as a proof of cowardice, or deſerve the ridi- 

cule he ſeems to apprehend and anticipate. We may 

preſume, therefore, that he fled early in the action, and 4 
with ſingular marks of terror and diſmay. What route 

he took to eſcape purſuit is uncertain. Probably he re- 


mained in ſome place of concealment, till the interven= 5 Es 
tion of friends had enabled him to return in ſafety to his | 
country. Safety, however, was all he could at firſt pro- 
cure. His former means of ſubſiſtence the confiſcations | t 
attendant on civil war had wholly ſwept away, _ 1 

£ 


Thus, neceſſity, as he himſelf tells us, produced; of 


rather brought into action, his talents for poetry: for 


though one or two of his ſatires may be of an earlier date, r 

they ſeem to have been only the amuſement of his leiſure, | p 
not the occupation of his ſerious thoughts. Whichever p 
F of his pieces were written at this early period, the repu- i t; 
b tation gained by them, and ſtill more the friendſhip of 85 | g 
i i Virgil and Varius, f introduced him to that accompliſhed B 
# miniſter, who was to be the patron of his fortunes, and | h: 
on the friend of his future life. The fiſt interview with 5 in 
ith Mæcenas was ſhort, and ſeems to have produced no im- MO 
ii mediate effect. 4 Nine months elapſed before he was Fn he 
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ſummoned to a ſecond ; but on that occaſion was eſte· 
bliſhed an intercourſe of mutual kindneſs, that proved 


the ſource of comfort and happineſs to both. 


The generoſity of Mæcenas did not long ſuffer the man 
whom he had honoured with his friendſhi p to remain un- 
der the preſſure of poverty, or the anxiety of ſuſpenſe. If 
he did not procure the reſtoration of his forfeited eſtate, 
he conferred more than an equivalent ; and, as early as 
the Actian war, (as it is uſually called) Horace * con- 
feſſes, that he had been enriched far beyond his wants or 
expectations. „ . 


<1 ASS 


From this period his life ſeems to have proceeded.in a | 
regular and tranquil courſe, and is known chiefly by the 


wed 
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private anecdotes his writings have recorded, and the 
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gotiated by Mæcenas, the poet attended his patron to <0 

Brunduſium, where that negotiation was carried on, and 0 

has left us t an agreeable picture of the characters and By 

incidents that amuſed them on the way. During the 3 1 
war that after wards aroſe between thoſe ambitious rivals, ; 1 

he would, had he been permitted, have accompanied ; 1 | 

* Epodei. . f Sat. v. lib. i. t Epode i. > 
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Mzcenas to the expected naval action; the happy event 
of which was not merely propitious to his fortunes, but 
gratifying to the warmeſt feelings of his heart. 


The final triumph of Octavius was not, indeed, more 


fortunate to any ſet of men than to the poets, whom that 


prince, through his favourite miniſter, had already begun 
to patronize. But even the amuſements of Mæcenas 
were ſubſervient to a deep and refined policy. The talents 
of his literary friends were employed to ſoothe the Roman 
pride under the loſs of freedom, to dire& their ſpirit to 
external wars rather than internal commotions, and, by 


ſetting in the faireſt light the ſecurity and quiet they were 


beginning to enjoy, gradually to reconcile them to the do- 


minion of their new maſter, Nor ſhould ſuch a project, 


however it may at firſt revolt us, be too haſtily condemned. 


The increaſed extent of the Roman empire, the profli- 
gate ſtate of morals, the decay of all publick virtues, and, 
more eſpecially, the corruption of the ſoldiery, who, in 
their attachment to particular chiefs, had wholly loſt ſight 
of their country, had long convinced all reflecting minds, 
that Rome had no other alternative than to ſubmit to a 
mild, or endure an oppreſſive uſurpation ; and, as the 
character of Auguſtus appeared to ſoften in proportion as 


his power became more ſecure, as he reſpected, at leaſt in 


appearance, the laws and inſtitutions of his country, 
| which 
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which his profligate rival deſpiſed and inſulted, he was 


deemed, even by the remnant of the republican party, 


far the moſt deſerving of ſupport. Their own illuſtrious 


chiefs had periſhed by the ſwords of enemies, or the 


daggers of aſſaſſins; and no ſucceſſors aroſe, whoſe 
courage and whoſe genius could re- Kindle the dying flame 


2 


of patriotiſm. 


But whether, all circumſtances conſidered, it might be 
pardonable in men of genius to palliate, when they could 
no longer prevent, the eſtabliſhment of abſolute power, 
it was, at all events, a laudable attempt to humanize 
and improve the poſſeſſor of that power, on whom the 
happineſs of millions muſt depend. This, * a learned 
writer has obſerved, was the benevolent policy of Mz- 
cenas, and of the writers who promoted his views. By 
them was the young Cæſar inſtructed to reign by love 
rather than by fear, to conſider the happineſs of the 


people as his own, and to deſerve the character they 


could ſo nobly deſcribe: by them every ſpark of hu- 


manity that appeared was cheriſhed till it diſplayed a be- 
nignant light; praiſe, ſkilfully conducted, produced the 
e ffects of admonition, and even flattery was preſſed into 


the ſervice of virtue. 


* Black. Mem. of Auguſtus, vol. ii. p. 435. 
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Our poet and his illuſtrious Mantuan friend were the 


* 
4 
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principal inſtruments in this ſcheme of their patron, and 
had the ſatisfaction to witneſs its happy conſequence. 
The praiſes which their pens had, perhaps too freely, 
laviſhed, they lived to ſee truly deſerved; the prophecies 
they had in ſome degree hazarded, were fully juſtified 
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by the event. 
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Thus eſteemed and thus employed by the favourite 
miniſter, it may be ſuppoſed our poet did not long re- 
main unnoticed by the prince. We accordingly find in 
the * accounts of his life, and indeed in t his own works, 
ſeveral proofs that Auguſtus regarded him with kindneſs 
and eſteem. It is ſaid, that ꝓ he offered him the place 
of his private ſecretary ; which Horace declined, (pro- 
bably becauſe it would have interfered with his retire- 


ment) but declined it in a manner that gave no offence 
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to the emperor. 


The opinion Auguſtus entertained of our poet, was 
4 alſo ſtrongly evinced by the defire he, expreſſed of 
being mentioned familiarly in his works. Though ce- 


: lebrated r T. e ſplendor of his conqueſts, the wiſdom of 
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* See the old Life of Horace aſcribed to Suetonius. 
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his laws, and the beneficence of his government, though 


I» 
— 2 
= > 0 


compared to the immortal gods, he wiſhed rather to be 
tranſmitted to poſterity as the intimate friend of Horace. 
The very flattering remonſtrance he ſent to the poet on 


this occaſion produced that excellent * Epi/ile to Auguſtus, 
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which would alone have been ſufficient to immortalize 
both. ] 


Horave, we are told, f lived chiefly at the litttle eſtate 
near Tibur which Mxzcenas had beſtowed on him; but 


his 4 complaints of the variety of buſineſs that detained, 
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and ſometimes fatigued him, at Rome, make it probable 
that much of his time was paſſed in the metropolis; and 
though he might on thoſe occaſions feel ſome longing. 
for retirement, yet, as he was not inſenſible to the voice 
of fame, and ſtill leſs to the charms of ſociety, theſe, 


we may believe, made no contemptible amends. 


In a fituation ſo congenial to his turn of mind, pro- 


+ 4 x 


acted by the greateſt, admired by the moſt ingenious, 
and beloved by the beſt men in Rome, the chief alloy 


n 


to his happineſs ſeems to have ariſen from the ill health 


of his patron and friend. It is recorded of Mæcenas, 
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that he was conſtantly and Gf one may uſe the expreſſion} 
conſtitutionally “ afflicted. by a flow fever. This diſorder, 
which ſeems often to have affected his ſpirits, at length 
put a period to his life towards the end of the year of 
Rome 745, or, according to Varro's chronology, 746. 
The general opinion, which ſeems the beſt founded, is, 
that the death of Mæcenas preceded that of Horace, 
which happened about the 7th of November in the ſame 
year, He had, in the warmth of affection, f declared 
he ſhould: not ſurvive his illuſtrious friend; which has 
led ſome to ſuſpect that his death was voluntary : but 
the ſhock he mult have felt at ſuch a loſs, operating on 
a declining ſtate of health, will fully account for the ac- 
compliſhment of his prophecy. By a 4 nuncupative will, 
as the violence of his laſt illneſs did not admit of his 
writing one, he conſtituted Auguſtus his heir ; a circum- 
ſtance that ſtrengthens the opinion that Mæcenas was 
not then alive, as he would ſurely, had that been the 


caſe, have returned his fortune to the friend who gave it. 


On this friendſhip, equally honourable to the miniſter 


and the poet, we cannot better conclude, than in the 
* 


* Quibuſdam per petua febris eſt, ut Cilnio Mæcenati. 
Plin. lib. vii. ſect. 52. 


+ Ode xvii. lib. ii. Life of Horace by Suetonius. 
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words of the learned writer of the Memoirs of Au- 
guſtus: | 
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« # A cloſe connection, or rather intimacy, between 


« Mxcenas and the men of genius, was not mere 


5 


La) 


clientſhip, or the dependency of inferiors on a great 


c 


A 


patron. We know he made them prefents worthy 
his generoſity, and employed his all- powerful intereſt 
« with the prince to do them ſervices, which they had 
« the modeſt dignity not to aſk. But it was a juſt ſenſe 
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c of their worth on his part, and a ſincere perſonal at- 
«.tachment on their's, that firſt created and then kept 
« up the mutual friendſhip, It was not therefore the 
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ce great Miniſter, it was the amiable man that Horace loved, 


« and loved to his death: nor was it merely the elegant 


2 


6 poet that Mæcenas admired in Horace, it was the firm 


« friend, the accompliſhed gentleman, the agreeable 
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« companion, whom, as his laſt care, he recommended 
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« with his dying breath to his maſter :--- Treat Horatius 
Flaccus as you would myſelf.”'t 
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* Vol. iii. p. 462, &c. 

After the ſentence laſt cited, in which Dr. Blackwell 
(rightly as it ſhould ſeem) takes the word extremis, in Sue- 
tonius, to mean-the laſt moments, and not the /aff will of Mæ- 
cenas, one is ſurpriſed to ſee, a few lines afterwards, an aſ- 
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He was * buried, no doubt at his own deſire, in the 
gardens, and near the tomb of his beloved friend and 


patron. 


The perſon of Horace was + ſhort and corpulent ; his 
temper is deſcribed by himſelf as iraſcible and placable ; 
his diſpoſition appears to have been cheerful and ſocial, 


yet (generally ſpeaking) temperate and virtuous for the 


age he lived in, and the philoſophy he profeſſed. Above 
all, his contempt of riches and of ſplendor, when he 
might have eaſily commanded both, ſhews that he had a 
mind not to be corrupted by good fortune. His unaf- 
fected and liberal attachment to his patron, ſo different 
from the fawning ſervility of a ſychophant, and his be- 
nevolence þ to friends who had leſs intereſt than himſelf, 
do as mnch honour to the feelings of his heart, as his 
admirable writings have done to the vigour and elegance 
of his mind. | 

On his poetical character it is not eaſy to add any thing 


to the praiſes which every admirer of claſſical compoſition 


ſertion that Horace died firſt. The writer of this Life inclines 
much to the general opinion againſt that of Sanadon, but it 


would be tireſome to moſt readers to go into the diſcuſſion, 


* Sueton. | I Ibid. | 
2 See his admirable Epiſtle to Claudius recommending Sep- 
timius. | 
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has heaped on his memory. The term uſed by Petronius 


r 
— — 


to characteriſe his ſingular happineſs of expreſſion, (cu- 
rioſa felicitas} has the merit of being itſelf what it de- 
| | ſcribes. Into how many volumes has this ſhort pane- 
gyrick been dilated? how many criticks have ſprung 
from the aſhes of a ſingle poet ? Yet we cannot, perhaps, 


even now, trace every ſource of the pleaſure we expe- 


rience from his writings ; and our inquiries will end in 
the confeſſion, that the beauties of Horace are leſs ſeen 
than felt. 
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Horace addreſſes his patron and friend, Macenas, requeſting 
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ls DEL 


his approbation of his Lyrick Poetry. 


SpRUNG from (a) great kings of ancient name, 


(%% Mæcenas, guardian of my fame, 
There are whom it delights to grace 


With duſty car the (c) Olympick race ; 


Whoſe wheels that kindle as they roll, 
Juſt ſweeping round the dangerous goal, 
And laurel crowns, diſplay their worth, 
Fam'd as the Gods that rule the earth, 


(d) The man, of growing titles proud, 


Exalted by the changeful crowd, 


Him, whoſe full ſtores incloſe the grain 
Wafted from (e) Lybia's rich domain, 
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Him who the humble ſickle wields, 
And crops his lov'd paternal fields, 
No wealth can tempt to ſpread the fail, 
Mount the tall ſhip, and brave the gale. 
The affrighted merchant, ſafe on ſhore, 
Whilſt yet the winds impetuous roar, - 
Whilſt yet the ſtruggling waters foam, | 
Loves the dear quiet of his home ; 
But ſoon with bark refitted ſteers ; 
V/ Want is the only death he fears. 
Some to the jocund cups incline 
That flow with antient (g) Maſſick wine, 


Steal from the day ſome vacant hours, 


Reclin'd within their verdant bowers, 
Or on the fountain's brink repoſe, 
| From whence ſome ſacred riv'let flows. 
Others in martial camps rejoice, | 
The trump and clarion's mingled voice, 
And war, whoſe xver- dreaded dart 
Alarms the fond maternal heart. 
Th' unwearied hunter braves the ſkies, 
His gentle bride neglected lies, 
Whilſt o'er the plain his hoynds purſue 
The hind juſt ſtarted in their view, 
Or Marſick boar his labour foils, - 


1 And burſts his ſught- oppoſing toils. 
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Y Thee ivy's ſacred wreaths, beſtow'd 
: On learning, raiſe to heaven's abode. 


Me the cool grove, the ſylvan choir 


is 
15 
3 


Of nymphs and gentle Fawns, inſpire 40 
Above the crowd - ualeſs in vain 
Euterpe tune the (i) Leſbian ſtrain. 
But ſhould hy choice inſert my name 
' *Mongſt Lyrick bards enroll'd by fame, 
Thence ſhall ſublimer hopes ariſe, 
Thy praife ſhall waft me to the ſkies. 
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THOUGH this ode is placed firſt, it was certainly written 
after many of the others. But it ſtands at the& beginning of 
this book as a POET to it. Dac. 

(a) Mæcenas, it is "ITY traced his deſcent from rs ancient 
kivgs of Etruria, and as Horace, who beſt knew what would 
pleaſe him, often compliments him on this circumſtance, we : 
may preſume he was, like moſt of the noble Romans proud 
pf his genealogy, though he prudently declined perſonal diſ- 
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; ; tinctions. The word in the originals which is here tranſlated 4 
Kings,. (reges) may mean only great men, as it is ſometimes 1 

uſed in that n by our poet. : 5 

. . (3) After what has been ſaid reſpedting N Macenas in the : . n 

Life of Horace, prefixed to this tranſlation, it cannot be ne- 1 1 

ceſſary to add much reſpecting the character. of chat celebrated 8 ; L 

miniſter and favourite of Auguſtus. To us he is moſt known 8 
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as the great patron of literature in the Auguſtan age; and his 

name has become. a general term to mark the protectors of 

gemus and learning. But he was ſtill more diſtinguiſhed in 

his own time as the wiſe miniſter and faithful friend of Au- 
guſtus. By his counſels chiefly did that prince attain the poſ- 

ſeſſion of empire; but, what is far more important, by his 

beneficent precepts and ſkilful management he was rendered 
worthy to enjoy it. In private character Mæcenas was oſten- 

tatiouſly luxurious and effeminate; but it is generally ſuppoſed 

this was a diſguiſe artfully aſſumed to prevent any jealouſy 

of his power and influence, For the ſame reaſon he choſe 

to remain in the equeſtrian rank, and never became a ſena- 

tor, or accepted any of the great offices that were appropria- 

ted to that order of the ſtate. 


(e) The Olympick and other Grecian games are ſo well 
known to the Engliſh, as well as claſſical reader, that it is 


needleſs to deſcribe them. Horace puts them here for all 
"ſports of a ſimilar kind. | | 


(4) There has been much diſpute and puzzle amongſt the 


eritics reſpecting the conſtruction of theſe ſentences. To the 


preſent tranſlator it ſeemed ſufficiently clear, that each applies 


to a ſeparate character, and the concluſion to all. 


(e) Libya was a northern province of Africa, bordered on 


the eaſt by Egypt, and on the weſt by Tripoli; it was deemed 
one of the granaries of Italy. The poets often gave the 
name of Libya to all the coaſt of Africa along the Mediter- 


Y The difficulty of tranſlating #ndocilis pauperiem pati 
with exactneſa and ſpirit, will, it is hoped, apologize for a 
flight deviation from the literal ſenſe of the original. 


os 


(es) The 
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(g) The Maſſick wine was the produce of a mountain 
in Campania, now called Monte Marſo; it was in high eſteem 


amongſt the Romans. Dac. See alſo the Notes on Ode xxi. 


Lib. iii. 


(5) The learned reader will obſerve the preſent tranſlator 
agrees with thoſe who read © Te doctarum hedere,” &c. It is 
one of the few conjectural readings adopted ; becauſe the ode 
ſeems to him, according to the uſual reading, to contain an ab- 
ſurdity and a contradiction ; an abſurdity, ſince the poet, hav- 
ing firſt aſſociated himſelf with the higher order of divinities, 
degrades himſelf afterwards to the company of nymphs and 
fatyrs ; a contradiction, becauſe, if he was already raiſed to the 
ſkies, he could not want the aſſiſtance of Mæcenas to place 
him there. The difference of a ſingle letter is ſo ſlight, that 
an error might eaſily have crept in. It is not neceſſary, ac- 
- cording to this reading, to ſuppoſe Horace compliments Mzx- 
cenas as a poet, but as a Judge and patron of poetry. 


(1) It is called in the original, Leſbian harp, in allufion to 
Sappho and Alcæus, two of the moſt celebrated Greek * 
poets, who were natives of Leſbos. 
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He deſcribes the prodigies that followed the death of Julius 
Cæſar; invokes the Gods to reſtore the tranquillity of 


Rome, and calls upon Mercury in particular, whom he 


fe ppoſes to be repreſented under the form of Auguſtus. 


we 
a. 
* 


* 


. IG, 


wy 


OY, 
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.- | FEnoucn has heaven's almighty Sire 

Piour'd headlong his impetuous ire 

1 In the dread hail-ſtorm hurl'd ; 

an | His red right arm diſplayed to ſight, 

3 Gleam'd on the capitol's proud height, 
And aw'd the guilty world. 


* 5 1 2 — 
. A 
C n 
— — — 


Appalled, (a) left Pyrrha's age return, 
The affrighted Pyrrha, doomed to mourn 
That ſad portentous ſight, - 
When (5) Proteus from the watery waſte 10 
Drove all his herds with prudent haſte 
To climb the mountain's height. 


(c) Thi 
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(c) Th' entangled fiſh o'erſpread the grove, 

Late manſion of the winged dove ; | 
Whilſt o'er the leſſening plain 

b The trembling deer, with ſudden dread, 

Beheld the gathering waters ſpread, 


And floated on the main, 


We ſaw (with wild tumultuous roar 

(d) Repelled from the Etruſcan ſhore) "Bm 
Fierce Tiber burſt his mound, 

Affault great Veſta's holy fane, 

The monuments of Numa's reign, 
And ſpread deſtruction round : 

„ To me, (he cries) the power belongs 

« To vindicate fair (e) Illia's wrongs, 
% Who weeps her offspring ſlaig.“ 

Swift the uxorious river ſtrays, 

Though Jove forbid, a thouſand ways, | 
And deſolates the plain. 30 


Thinn'd by our crimes, the riſing age 


Shall hear the ſtory of our rage 
With mournful awe impreſt, 
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Shall know we plung'd the ſharpened ſteel, 
Whoſe edge the hoſtile (/) Mede ſhould feel, 
Deep i in our _— breaſt, 


- 


What God mal Oz the 8 name? 


What prayer can Veſta's virgins frame 
Too her who ſcorns their lay ? 
Oh come, thy fair limbs graceful ſhroud 40 


In the blue mantle of a cloud, 


Unerring (g) God of Day! 


Or thou, the ſmiling Queen of Love! 
Round whom light jeſts, ſoft Cupids move 
In gaily-circling chace ! 
Or thou, the mighty God of War, 
Shed thy kind influence from afar 
On thy neglected race! 


Alas ! fell diſcord, 'endleſs broils, 


Have almoſt ſated thee with toils, _ 50 


Taught other ſports to know ; 
Thee, whom the burniſhed helms delight, 
The warrior's keen intrepid ſight 

Fixt ſternly on the foe. 


5 VS 
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Or thou, (+) kind Maia's offspring hear! 
In form a blooming youth appear, 

With winged ſpeed deſcend! 
'Tis thine t'avenge great Cæſar ſlain, 
Long o'er a joyful people reign, 


Late—late to heaven aſcend, 


Ah, leave us not to mourn our crimes, 

Borne on the gale to happier climes ! 
Our prince, our parent, ſtay ! 

Here let proud triumphs crown thy deeds! 

To vengeance on the inſulting Medes, 


Great Cæſar, point the way! 


N- FS 


THIS ode is ſuppoſed by Dacier to have been written in the 
year of Rome 725, though he intimates a doubt whether it 
may not be dated as early as the year 712, the year after the 
battle of Philippi. He and moſt of the commentators ſuppoſe 
the prodigies deſcribed to be thoſe that happened immediately 
after the death of Julius Cæſar; for the manner in which the 


poet ſpeaks of them does not imply that they had juſt happen - 


ed, but that there was reaſon to apprehend they would be re- 
newed unleſs the death of Cæſar were expiated. Sanadon dates 
it in the year of Rome 727, which (according to the chrono: 
logy of Varro, which he adopts) is only one year later than 
that aſſigned to it by Dacier; but he conſiders it as written in 
order to diſſuade Auguſtus from refigning the reins of go- 

vernment, 
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vernment, and ſuppoſes the inundation deſcribed to be one that 
happened in that year the night after Octavius Cæſar had re- 
ceived the name of Auguſtus. But what then, we may aſk, will 
become of the lightning and other prodigies, which are appli- 
cable to the death of Cæſar, and not to this period? And why 
(as Sanadon himſelf objects to Maſſon's date) is Illia ſtill un- 
happy ſo many years after the death of Cæſar, and ſo anxious 
for revenge many years after it had been accompliſhed ? 

The earlieſt date that has been given to this ode, namely, 
the year after Julius Cæſar's death, is indeed highly improba- 
ble, as Horace was then a ſtudent at Athens, and ſoon after- 
wards engaged in the republican party. But the year after the” 
battle of Philippi (which probably was the year when Horace 
obtained his pardon) ſeems, all things conſidered, the leaſt 
objectionable date that can be affigned. The death of Cæſar 
was ftill freſh in every one's memory, and the poet might, with 
ſome propriety, threaten his countrymen with ſimilar evils to 
thoſe which ſucceeded it, unleſs they ſubmitted to his heir and 
avenger. Nor does the compoſition ſeem much ſuperior to 


what might be expected from Horace at the age of 24, It con- 


tains, no doubt, ſeveral ſpirited, and ſome ſublime paſſages ; 
but ſurely the praiſes of Auguſtus are more exaggerated, and 


apparently leſs judicious, than in any other panegyrick on that 


prince throughout Horace's works. The learned Dr. Black- 
well, however, though a warm advocate for the popular cauſe, 
has defended this ode with great candour and ingenuity. © I 
% will ingenuouſly own (ſays he) that, in the heat of youth I | 
could not read this ode without ſome emotions of indigna» 
«tion. An officer of Marcus Brutus to fawn upon the young 
« Cæſar! to compliment him upon proſecuting the deſerved 
death of a tyrant, was a ſtrain of complaiſance I could not 
* digeſt, But, upon a cloſer ſurvey, and due conſideration 
of circumſtances, I admire the poet's art, and approve his 
* intention. Let any one capable of judging take the origi- 
« nal 


LIB. I. ODE 11. IT 


ce nal in his hands, he will perceive the greateſt addreſs and de- 

& licacy. No doubt, ſays the artful poet, the killing of Cæſar 

G abas a crime, but Illia, his progenitreſs, carries her reſentment 

% foo far—Fove does not approve of it ; he means not to extin- 

& tinguiſh the Roman name, and has ſent Mercury, in the figure 
4 of Ceſar, to preſerve it. Let us not injure Horace fo far 
% as to imagine, that he flattered for any mean intereſt. of 
& his own, that he wanted favours from Cæſar for himſelf, 
& or his friends, and renounced his honour and patriot prin- 
6 ciples to obtain them. No, he refuſed favours ; he flat- 
& tered for the public good, to reform a prince who had the 
4 lives of thouſands in his power: an end which, in ſo fur 
« juſtifies the means, and which alone can free flattery from 
« the loweſt imputation.” Mem. of the Court of Aug. vol. ii. 
P- 357. This learned writer gives the ſame date to this ode 
which is here aſſigned to it. 


(a) Alluding to the fabulous deluge of the heathens, in 
which Deucalion and his wife Pyrrha were faid to be the my 


perſons ſaved. 


(3) Proteus is known in hiſtory as a king of Egypt, and 


in fable as a ſea god. The poets tell us, he was ſon of 
Neptune, or the Ocean, and the ſea calves were confided to his 
care, The knowledge of futurity and of all ſecrets was alſo 
attributed to him. Sanad. See the account of Menelaus's con- 
ſulting him in the Odyſſey. Lib. iv. 3 


(e) This ſtanza has been deemed by ſome judicious cri- 
ticks puerile, and rather in the ſtile of Ovid than of Horace. 
May we not reaſonably infer it was written at an early period 
of our poet's life, and before his judgement was 1 

| matured ? ? 


(a) The 
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12 ODES OF HORACE, 


(4) The mouth. of the Tiber being in the Etrurian fea, 


that river, in a time of flood, ſeemed to be driven back from 


thence into the country around Rome. Delph. Ed. 


(e) Illia, the mother of Romulus, having been thrown into 
the Tiber, was feigned to be wedded to the river God. The 
Julian family claimed to be deſcended from her, Hence her 
—_— wrath, Ib. 175 


(f The Parthians, whom Horace calls indifferently Per- 
Shea and Medes, from their having poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
Perſian empire, were become an object of terror to the Ro- 


mans ſince the defeat of Craſſus. Horace, therefore, according 


to a mode of expreſſion frequent with him, uſes their name 
for the foes of Rome in general. This paſſage reminds us of 
thoſe celebrated lines in Lucan :; - 


* 1 ede foret Babylon ſpolianda pr 
% Auſoniis, umbraque erraret Craſſus inulta, 
6 Bella geri placuit nullos habitura * - 


4% Could you in wars like theſe —__ your fate ? 
& Wars where no triumphs on the victor wait! 
« While Babylon's proud ſpires yet riſe ſo high, 
& And rich in Roman ſpoils invade the ſky, 

% While yet no vengeance is to Craſſus paid, 
But unaton'd repines the wandering ſhade,” _ 
| | F 


(z) Apollo is addreſſed as one of the tutelar deities of the 
Romans, in conſequence of their ſuppoſed deſcent from the 
Trojans— Venus, as the mother of Æneas, their anceſtor 
Mars, as father of Romulus, the founder of Rome. 


(5) Why 
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(4) Why Mercury is choſen as the divinity to be repre- 
fented by Auguſtus, ſeems not very clearly accounted for. 
Apollo is ſaid to have been uſually his favourite deity, Pro- 
bably there was ſome. more ſtriking motive for this compari- 
ſon than we are at preſent aware of. Our ignorance of theſe 
circumſtances makes the fiction appear leſs artificial, and con- 
ſequently the flattery more groſs than might be really the 
caſe. | 
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14 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE III. 


He addreſſes the ſhip deſtined to convey Virgil to Athens, and 
thence breaks out into refleftions on the daring ſpirit 
that invented navigation. 


So may (a) the Cyprian Queen benign, 
So (5) Leda's offspring guide thy fails ; 
So may the winds' great Sire (c) confine 
Each adverſe blaſt, but ſpeed the weſtern gales ; 


Thou ſhip, who wafteſt Virgil o'er, 
To whom, I truſt my dearer part, 
Oh, bear him to th' Athenian ſhore ! 
Oh ſave the much - ov d partner of my heart! 


(d) His breaſt firm adamant inclos'd, 

Who firſt, in unknown perils brave, 10 
To the rude blaſt his life expos'd, | 
Launch'd the frail bark, and dar'd the ruthleſs wave; 


Nor ſhrunk appall'd when ſouthern gales 
With the fierce north a conflict wage, 
Who o'er the ſubject ſea prevails 


To wake the tempeſt, or to calm its rage. 


What 
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What forms of death could ſhake his ſoul 


Who ſaw the fierce ſea-monſters riſe, 


Saw the tumultuous billows roll, 


24 


And view'd the (e) fatal rocks (f) with ſtedfaſt eyes? 29 


In vain tremendous ecean's tide 


Bounds earthly realms by heaven's decrees, 


Since the ſwift bark with impious pride 
O'erleaps diſdainful the forbidden ſeas, 


Man, daring man, untir'd, unaw'd, 
Scorns Jove's decrees, provokes his ire. 
Thus, raſhly ſeiz'd by impious fraud, 
Z) Prometheus bore to earth æthereal fire: 
In-fated deed! hence deadly woes, 
The flow conſumption's tainted breath, 


The fever's raging tribe, aroſe, 


38 


Quicken'd the fluggiſh pace and wing'd the ſhafts of death. 


Through air the Cretan artiſt rode 
On wings that nature never gave: 
Alcides ſtorm'd hell's dread abode ; 


Nought is too hard for dauntleſs man to brave. 
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16 ODES OF HORACE, 


To heaven itſelf we dare aſpire : 
At our vain pride is vengeance hurl'd. 
Provok'd by guilt the almighty fire | 
Ne'er reſts his angry bolt, or ſpares th' afflicted world. 40 


NOTES. 


THIS ode muſt have been written in the year of Rome 7 34 
or 735, for in one of thoſe years (according to the chronology 
we adopt) Virgil departed for Athens, where he meant to 
put the finiſhing hand to his Zfneid. He died, ſoon after- 
wards, on his return to Rome with Auguſtus, 

The affectionate manner in which Horace, in this and ache 
places, ſpeaks of Virgil, has occaſioned ſome of the commen- 
tators to remark with ſurprize, that Virgil has no where made 
mention of Horace, But the nature of Virgil's writings did 
not ſo eafily admit of his introducing the names of his 
friends; and he had done greater ſervices to Horace than 
merely paying him a poetical compliment. 


(a) Venus was invoked by navigators, it is ſaid, becauſe her 
ſtar was particularly uſeful to them. It might alſo be on ac- 
count of her having ſprung from the ſea, according to the well» 
known line— ee 

Venus, orta mari, mare præſtat eunti. 


(3) The conſtellation of Caſtor and Pollux, or the Gemini, 
when it appeared, was ſuppoſed to portend a clear ſły and a 
ſmooth ſea, - See the 12th ode of this book, 

(c) This ſeems to allude to the paſſage in Homer, where 
Kolus, the god of winds, is repreſented as giving to Ulyfles a 


bag in which all the winds were pent up. See Odyſ. lib. x. 
(4) The 
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(4) The digreſſion, which continues from this paſſage to the 
_ concluſion of the ode, is naturally enough produced by the oc- 
caſion, and ſeems to be in the true ſpirit of lyrick poetry. 


(e) Theſe were high rocks on the coaſt of Epirus, called 
Acroceraunia, from the tops of them having been ſtruck by 
lightning. Delph. Ed. 


Y Ahe paſſage was at firſt tranſlated thus : 
© Who ſaw the monſters of the deep, 
= Saw, &c. 


„ Beheld the fatal rocks, nor pauſed to weep. 


This was according to the common reading fects oculis; 
which the tranſlator thinks may be defended, for though /ud- 


den terrors do not excite tears, the proſpe of unknown dangers 
often does. Beſides, the Romans ſeem to have wept upon 
almoſt every occafion. Tacitus, ſpeaking of a requeſt made by 
Germanicus when employed as general to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, ſays, Quod multis tandem lacrymis impetravit.“—In 
the Æneid, Euryalus cries for the prize in the foot- race, and 
obtains it accordingly. The tranſlator, however, gave way to 


the opinion of ſome very judicious friends, and at length adopt- 


ed the beſt of the conjectural readings, xis oculis. 

(g) The fable of Prometheus? having made a man of clay, 
and animated him with fire from heaven, is well known; as are 
thoſe of Dædalus flying through the ſkies, and Hercules de- 
ſcending to hell. | Tag | 
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18 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE iv. 


He deſcribes the ſpring, and recommends that, as life is 
Hort, we ſhould enjoy its pleaſures, 


STERN winter yields; with grateful ſway 
Soft Spring and bleſt (a) Favonius reign ; 

Refitted veſſels take their way | 
Once more to cleave the liquid plain. 


No more the lowing herd retires 
In ſhelter'd ſtalls to ſeek repoſe ; 
Nor plowmen trim their humble fires ; 


Nor plains are ſilver'd o'er with ſnows. 


By the mild moon's propitious light 
Blithe (5) Venus leads her ſportive nar: ie 
Her graces and gay nymphs unite, : | 
Weave the light dance, or wake the lyre; 


Whilſt as their lord commands, (e) the crew 
Who toil in Etna's caves confin'd, 
Reſume their taſk, their fires renew, 


To forge the bolts that awe mankind. 
e Now 


LIB, I. ODE IV. 


Now be the myrtle crown diſplay'd, 


Or wreath of earth's ſpontaneous flowers, 


Now in the cool ſequeſter'd ſhade, 
Propitiate the bleſt ſylvan powers. 


Impartial to each mortal ſtate, . 

Pale death invades our peaceful home; 
Knocks at the lowly cottage gate, 

And the proud monarch's lofty dome. 


Bleſt Sextius! know, in life's ſhort bound 


Fond hopes and anxious cares are vain : 


Night ſpeeds; the fabled ghoſts ſurround, 


And the drear tyrant's ſhadowy reign. 


In that ſad ſcene the (4) table's lord 
No more ſhall ſportive lots declare ; 
No Lycidas ſhall grace the board, 


Who wakes to rapture every fair. 
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20 ODES OF HORACE, 


NO F-*::* 


« LUCIUS SEXTIUS, or Seſtius, to whom this ode is ad- 
&« dreſſed, was man of diſtinguiſhed birth and great merit, who 
e had been in the ſtricteſt friendſhip with Brutus until his death, 
% andhad attended him in all his wars. Upon the death of that 
* magnanimons aſſertor of liberty, he returned home, and 
« was reconciled to the young Cæſar. Cæſar went one day 
d to pay him a viſit, Sextius entertained him for ſome time 
4 with the company, and, after awhile, took him into an in- 
„ ner apartment, where the firſt thing he ſaw was a picture 
« of Brutus. Cæſar, now a very different man from what 
„ he was when he fought againſt him, commended Sextius's 
« attachment and ſincerity, and not long after advanced him 
* to the office of Conſul, though he knew that he was then 
« writing a fanegyrick upon Brutus,” Black. Mem. of Aug. 
vol. iii. p. 297. | 
It is obſerved by Dacier, that the feralia, or ſacrifices te 
the manes, being celebrated in the ſpring, immediately after 
the feaſt of the rural god Faunus, ſeems to have ſuggeſted 
the turn given 1n this ode from the pleaſures of ipring to the 
ſhortneſs of human life. This remark, though ingenious, is 
perhaps rather too refined. The change of ſeaſons ſeems to 
have ſuggeſted reflections of this kind to poets ef every age; 
and the lame chain of reaſoning is underſtood here that is 
expreſſed in Ode vii. of Lib. iv. In both places the ſame 
concluſion is drawn, and the enjoyments of feſtivity re- 
commended in ſtrains that are ſurely pardonable in a heathen, 
an Epicurean, and a poet. The ancient poets,” ſays Dr. 
Johnſon, „ are by no means unexceptionable teachers 
„of morality ; their precepts are to be always conſidered as 
the ſallies of a genius intent rather upon giving pleaſure 
& than inſtruction, e eager to take every advantage of inſinua- 
&« tion 
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„ e 


* tion, and provided the paſſions can be engaged on its fide, 
very little ſolicitous about the ſuffrage of reaſon. 

« Yet,” he adds, © as the errors and follies of a great 
« genius are ſeldom without ſome radiations of underſtand- 
„% ing, by which meaner minds may be enlightened, the in- 
« citements to pleaſure are, in thoſe authors, generally min- 
„ gled with ſuch reflections upon life, as well delerye to be 
„ conſidered diſtinctly from the purpoſe for which they are 
<« produced, and to be treaſured up as the concluſions of ex- 
i tenfive obſervation, acute ſagacity, and mature experience.“ 
Rambler, No. 29. 

Beſides the circumſtance of not being confined to ſuch ſtrict 
rules of morality, the ancients had another great advantage 
over modern poets, in having all the regions of mythology 
open to them. When a poet of our times attempts to deſcribe 
ſpring, he would only diſguſt his readers by introducing Ve- 
nus, the Nymphs, the Graces, and the Cyclops. The laſt, 
indeed, do not, even in Horace, contribute much to the beauty 
of the picture. Sanadon alſo, with ſome reaſon, finds fault 
with the image of Ships drawn by machines from the 
« dock,” as unpleaſing in a deſcription of ſpring. 

Nothing appears in, this ode to determine in what year it 
was written, Nor are the commentators quite agreed as to 
the time of the year. Dacier refers it to February, Sanadon 
(with more probability, on account of the flowers mentioned) 
to the latter end of March, or beginning of April. 


** 


(4) Favonius is the zephyr, or weſtern wind. 


(3) Venus is introduced not only on account of ſpring 
being the ſeaſon of love, but becauſe her ſeaſts were celebrated 
at this period, 
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22 ODES OF HORACE, 


(c) The Cyclops, Vulcan's workmen, were ſuppoſed in 
the ſpring to be emplayed in forging lightning for the ſtorms 


I of ſummer, | 
1 (4) This convivial prefident, analogous to our toaſt-maſ- 


ter, was choſen by caſting dice, at which the lucky throw | | : 
was called Venus. See Ode vii. Lib. ii. 
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LIB. I, ODE V. 


ODE V. 


43 


He laments the condition of Pyrrha's lovers, and congratu= 


lates himſelf on his eſcape. 


| W HAT youth bedew'd with moiſt perfume, 


Courts thee, Oh! Pyrrha, graceful 
With neat ſimplicity array'd, 


maid |! 


In the ſweet bower where roſes bloom ? 


For whom doſt thou in ringlets form 


Thy golden locks ? —Oft ſhall he wail 
Thy truth, ſwift changing as the gale, 


View the wild waves, and ſhudder at the ſtorm, 


Who now, all credulous, all gay, 


Enjoys thy ſmile, on whoſe vain pride. 10 


Thy fickle favour ſhines untry'd, 
And ſoft deceitful breezes play. 


My fate the pictur'd wreck diſplays; 
The dripping garments that remain 
In mighty Neptune's ſacred fane, 

Recard my glad eſcape, my grateful praiſe, 
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7 ODES OF HORACE, 


G TE $s 


THIS ode, in the original, ſeems to deſerve as high praiſe 
as either of the two favourites of Scaliger, and more, perhaps, 
than the celebrated dialogue. Yet much of its beauties muſt 
be loſt in a tranſlation, not only from the difficulty of tranſ- 


fuſing into a modern language ſuch elegant cloſeneſs of ex- 


preſſion, but on account of the alluſion in the laſt ſtanza to a 
religious cuſtom amongſt the ancients that requires explana- 


tion to an Engliſh reader.—Perſons who had eſcaped from 


ſhipwreck uſed to dedicate their wet garments to Neptune, 
and hung up in his temple a picture repreſenting the ſhipwreck. 
We can, when explained, ſee the propriety of applying this 
to a lover who was freed from the uneaſineſs and agitations 
of an ill requited paſſion; but we cannot, like thoſe to whom 
the cuſtom was familiar, feel its whole beauty. 

The ſingular tranſlation of this ode by Milton is well 


known. It ſeems an attempt- of our great Poet to introduce; 


a ſpecies of blank verſe into lyrick compoſitions, but this even 
his genius could not accompliſh ; the concluding ſtanza, in 
particular, is harſh and diſguſting. Cowley's imitation of this 
ode, though leſs known, is ſurely far more pleaſing, NY" 
ſomewhat tinetured with his affectation. 


ODE 


bu 


LIB, I, ODE. V1, 25 


ODE VI. 


He apologizes to Agrippa for not writing profeſſedly in bis 
| praiſe, as cultivating an humbler Species of poetry, 


H IGH ſoaring on (a) Mzonian wing 
(5) Varius in epick verſe ſhall ſing, 
Led by thy care the ſoldiers hardy deeds, 


Who triumph'd on the wave, or reined the martial ſteeds. 


The themes, Agrippa, that inſpire 
Such ſtrains, accord not with my lyre, 
Nor ſtern Pelides' deadly wrath to trace, 
Ulyſſes“ courſe, or Pelops' cruel race. 
Check'd by juſt awe, my powers refuſe | 
The glorious taſk, nor dares the muſe, 10 
By the vain effort of unwarlike lays, 
Diſgrace great Cæſar's fame, or thy immortal praiſe. 
What verſe can paint war's dire alarms? 
Fierce Mars in adamantine arms? 
Great (c) Merion, black with duſt ? by Pallas“ 8 
Tydides equal to the Gods in fight ? 
Tun'd to Leve's gentler notes, my lay 
| Sings j joyous revels, amorous play, 


Sings 
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Sings combats where the nymph aſſails 
The youth, but firſt (4) diſarms her nails, 20 


Such airy themes my careleſs muſe inſpire. 


Light is her ſtrain, and ſoft her amorous fire. 


AGRIPPA, to whom this ode is addreſſed, (and who ſeems 


to have complained that Horace had never mentioned him) was, 
perhaps, the greateſt character of the Auguſtan age. It was to his 
military talents that Auguſtus owed almoſt all the victories that 
eſtabliſhed him in the empire. He died” (ſays Dr. Black- 
well) „with the well-deſerved character of the worthieſt man 


* 


(0 


of his days, who had uſed his intereſt with Auguſtus both 
for his own and the publick good. He ſet Auguſtus as far 
above himſelf as he was above others by his virtue and al- 
liances: and, while he exerted all his wiſdom and bravery to 


exalt his prince, he employed the power and honour he had 


received in return, in doing good to others. His conduct 
made his greatneſs neither irkſame to Auguſtus, nor invidi- 


ous to the Romans. Though he ſteadily aſſerted the rights 


of his ſovereign, he gained the people by good offices, and 
every kind of popularity, Great in peace, and in war 
equally illuſtrious in battle by ſea and by land. It was he 
that conquered Pompey ; and the gain of the battle of Ac- 
tium was chicfly owing to his ſkill and valour. Gaul, Spain, 
the Eaſt, and the countries bordering on the Rhine and Da- 


nube, always ſaw him proſperous and triumphant. He want- 


ed only able hiſtorians to give a proper account of his ac- 
tions. In peace, ever ſtudying the publick good, he made 
his name immortal by works far beyond what was ever done 
by a private man, Qualified to hold the firſt rank under a 
„ republick, 
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&« republick, he held the ſecond under Auguſtus, whoſe ſon- in- 
& law, colleague, and intended ſucceſſor, he became merely 
by dint of his own merit.” Black. Mem. of Aug. vol. iv. 


P- 409. | ; 
It is hardly neceſſary to notice the forced and incoherent al- 


A iLAOI Ca RA GOES: AG eta ama dts d a 4a MER 


legory formed out of this ode by Father Sanadon, which even : I 
Dr. Francis, his implicit follower on moſt occafions, cannot 4 1. 
digeſt. Francis obſerves, very juſtly, that ſuch a conſtruction 18 wy 
of the term duplicis Ulyſii (viz. two perſons of the name of 1 * . 
Ulyſſes) ſeems unwarrantable, and that it is inconſiſtent to | 7 
ſuppoſe Agrippa to be one of theſe allegorical perſons, who d 
is mentioned by his own name in the ſame ſtanza, We may „5 
add, that this ode, being addreſſed to him under his own name, : 
would make the introduction of him into the allegory ſtill | 
more abſurd ; that, as to almoſt all the other perfons ſuppoſed . | 
to be meant, there is no reſemblance of character or actions to - 
the Homerick heroes deſcribed ; and that the objections Sana- 5 251 
don brings againſt a ſimilar conceit of Dacier in a ſubſequent 1 4 
pde, (the 12th of lib. 11.) apply ſtill more forcibly to this, : fa ] 
The truth ſeems to be, that, ſuch was the prevalence of fa- 4 | 5 
ſhion, and reſpect for the memory of Homer, amongſt the Ro- : 48 
man poets, that they were more fond of alluſions to his fabu- | 2 
lous heroes than the true ones of their own country, The ! £ 1 
chain of reaſoning ſeems clear enough without any allegory: ö 195 
&« 1,” ſays Horace, am no epick poet, like Varius, I am 
« unable to celebrate lofty and heroick actions, ſuch as thoſe. ] 1 5 
of Achilles, Ulyſſes, Tydides, &c. This conſciouſneſs, 1 3 9 
6 therefore, prevents my attempting to ſing the acts of Auguſ- f BY ; 
6 tus, or yours. 1 
There can be no certainty as to the date of this ode, except 1 
that it was written after the termination of the civil wars in 1 
| | . . RS 
724, and before the death of Agrippa in 741. 1 8 5 
| | 
(6: . 1 
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(a) In the original it is . 75e bird of the 8 ſong,” an 


_ expreſſion ſeveral of the criticks have quarrelled with, in order 


to ſhew their ingenuity in deviſing alterations. But the follow- 
ing remark of Dr. Johnſon will be a ſufficient anſwer to them: 
That Varius ſhould be called @ bird of Homerick ſong, ap- 
“ pears ſo harſh to modern ears, that an emendation of the 
ta text has been propoſed. But ſurely the learning of the an- 
« cients had been long ago obliterated, if every man thought 
** himſelf at liberty to corrupt the lines which he did not un- 
« derſtand. If we imagine that Varius had been by any of his 
* contemporaries celebrated under the name of Mu/arum ales, 
& the ſwan of the Muſes, the language of Horace becomes grace- 
ful and familiar; and that ſuch a compliment was at leaſt 
e poſlible, we know from the transformation feigned by Horace 
% of himſelf.” Adventurer, No. 58. 


(3) Till the Eneid made its publick appearance, Varius 
was deemed the firſt epick poet of the Auguſtan age. Yet we 
know not upon what poems this reputation was founded, ſince 
all his works are loſt; and Quinctilian, who lived but a cen- 
tury after, only Mans his tragedy of Thyeſtes. It is ſaid, 
however, that he wrote a panegyrick on Au guſtus, 


(c) Theſe Heroes of the Iliad and Odyſſey are ſufficiently. 
familiar even to the Engliſh reader, who need not be directed 
to the celebrated tranſlation of Homer by Pope, 

(d) The epithet in the original, e abel paired nails, de- 
ſcribes the mock violence of ſuch combats, and would have af. 
forded a good example of Horace's playful ſtile, could it have 
* well tranſlated. 


ODE 
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LIB, I. ODE VII. 29 


ODE. VII. 


He celebrates the ſeat of a friend near Tibur, and recom- 
mends ſocial pleaſure by the example of Teucer, who could 
indulge mirth even in his baniſhment. 


- 


ILLusrRIous (a) Epheſus, let other lays, 
Or far-famed Rhodes, or Mitylene praiſe, 
Corinth, whom ſeas on n ſide aſſail, 
Theſſalian Tempe, beauty's flowery vale, 

Great Thebes, diſtinguiſhed by the God of wine, 
Or Delphos ſing, that boaſts Apollo's ſhrine; 
Others in never- ending verſe declare 
Fam'd Athens' praiſe that owns Minerva's care, 
Extol the chaplet from her olive wove 

O'er every bough that bloſſoms in the grove. 10 
In Juno's honour many tune their reeds _ 

To rich Mycenz, Argos famed for ſteeds. 

Me nor the patient Spartan's fair domains 
Delight, nor een Lariſſa's wealthy plains, 

Like bleſt Albunea's far-reſounding ſeat, 


| Tibur's cool grottos, the belov'd retreat, 
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30 ODES OF HORACE, 


Where rapid (5) Anio ruſhes down the hills, 

| The gardens watered by a thouſand rills. 

As the pure ſouth, when watery vapours fly, 
Drives the black tempeſt from the troubled ſky, 
So thou, my Plancus, life's dark cares controul 
By the mild influence of the ſocial bow], 
Whether thou ſeek'ſt the camp, in arms array'd, 
Or thy loved Tibur's cool ſequeſtered ſhade. 
Teucer, (c) an exile from his native home, 
Chas'd by his angry Sire's relentleſs doom, 

Wet his moiſt brows with feſtive poplar crown'd, | 
And thus addreſſed his friends, who droop'd around“ 
© Brave friends! beloved aſſociates! let us ſtray 

© Where fortune, our beſt parent, points the way. : 
Hence weak deſpair let brighter hopes ſucceed 
& Since Teucer's conduct guides, his fortunes lead. 
« For know, by me invok'd, the unerring God 
„Gives by his facred pledge a new abode, | 
„A ſecond Salamis, whoſe ancient name 

« Shall with its parent vie in future fame. 

T Ye generous ſouls, who oft with me indured 


« Seyerer ills! be every ſorrow cured 


« With genial wine.— The dawn ſhall view our fails, 


a © 


« vouring gales.“ 


Stretch ofer the immeaſur'd deep, and court the fa- 


NOTES. 


LIB. I. ODE VIL. 31 


NOTES. 


MUNATIUS PLANCUS, to whom this ode is addreſſed, 
had been, during the civil wars, one of the moſt confiderable 
men of the time; but ſeems to have loſt all dignity of charac- 
ter, and almoſt all perſonal conſequence, by the fickle, and 
even treacherous conduct he had purſued at that period. He 
was at firſt united with Decimus Brutus in his war againſt An- 
thony ; but afterwards betrayed his aſſociate, and joined the 
triumvirs. In the ſubſequent quarrels between Anthony and 
Octavius Cæſar, he firſt attached himſelf to the former, but, 
before the battle of. Actium, deſerted him, and ſeems to have 
been, during the reſt of his life, a moſt forward ſycophant of 
Auguſtus, who received that name on the propoſition of Plancus, 
but never reſpected or truſted him. 

It ſhould ſeem that Plancus, when this ode was 3 
was afflicted by ſome diſgrace or mis fortune; perhaps, as the 
example of Teucer is alledged, he was apprehenſive of exile. 

The ſuppoſition that this ode is compoſed of the fragments 
of two diſtin odes, is very ſenſibly combated by Mr. Dun- 


combe ; who ſtrongly oppoſes the notion that Horace, in the 


firſt part, is praiſing his own: houſe and gardens near 
Tibur, on which the hypotheſis is founded. It is allow- 
“ ed,” he ſays, that Plancus himſelf had a houſe at Ti- 
« bur; and, indeed, it is evident from a ſubſequent line. 
«© How much more natural, therefore, is it, to refer the beau- 
“ tiful deſcription in the former part to the meadows and gar- 
„ dens of Plancus, than to thoſe of Horace ? and thus the 
„ ſenſe of the whole will be clear and connected. It was no 
e improper motive of conſolation for Plancus to remind him of 
« the delightful retreat he had at Tibur,” - = 
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32 opESs OF HORACE, 


Mr, Duncombe's anſwer to the objections againſt this being 
conſidered as one ode, arifing from ſome of the ſentiments and 
expreſſions being repeated, ſeems alſo perfectly juſt. 


* 


(a) The places here mentioned are ſo well known to all who 
have read the Grecian hiſtory, or the tranſlations of any of the 
Greek poets, that it is not neceſſary to deſcribe them. 


(3) Mr. Addiſon, in deſcribing this country, ſays, © the 
© moſt enlivening part of all is the river Severone, (for- 
*« merly called the Anio) which you ſee, at about a quarter 
4c of a mile diſtance, throwing itſelf down a precipice, and fall- 
* ing, by ſeveral caſcades, from one rock to another, until 
*« it gains the bottom of the valley, where the fight of it would 
& be quite loſt, did it not ſometimes diſcover itſelf through the 


' © breaks and openings of the woods that grow about it. The 


% Roman painters often work upon this landſcape ; and I am 
apt to believe that Horace had his eye upon it in thoſe two or 
« three beautiful touches which he has given us of theſe ſeats,” 


Add. Travels. 


(e) On Teucer”s return from Troy without Ajax, who had | 
killed himſelf, their father, Telamon, ſuſpecting him as the 
author of his brother's death, baniſned him, 


ODE 


LIB. I. ODE VIII. p 33 


ODE VIII. 


He expaſtulates with Lydia for having rendered à Youth, 
called Sybaris, effeminate, 


Tre me, Lydia, why purſuing 
Soft indulgence, fatal joy, 

Lov'ſt thou fondly to his ruin 
Sybaris, ill-fated boy ? 


Patient once of duſt and heats, 

Scorns he now the (a) ſunny plain ? 
Nor with martial ardour beats, 

Prompts the ſteed, and guides the rein ? 


Whence his fear of manly toil ? | 
Whence (&) his dread of Tiber's flood? Ic 
Lo! he ſhuns the (c) ſuppling oil, 


Hateful as the viper's blood! 


Once his feats, for vigour fam'd, 
Ting'd his arms with livid hue, 
Arms that oft the (4) diſcus aim'd, 
Oft the diſtant javelin threw. 
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34 ODES OF HORACE, 
Wherefore ſtriv'ſt thou thus to hide him? 
. 0 
7 Thetis thus (e) her ſon concealed, f 
| ; | Man's attire in vain denied him, FT. p 
. Borne to Troy's enſanguined field. 20 
1 N -$; % 
4 THE compariſon of Sybaris to Achilles concealed in the pa- | 
5 lace of Lycomedes, does not ſeem to be ſo concluſive a proof 
3 as Dacier conſiders it, that Lydia kept that youth with her in a 
# female garb. This paſſage alone will hardly warrant the ſup- 
F poſition of a fact, for which we know not how to imagine a | 
br motive; fince the compariſon to Achilles may only mean, that 


Sybaris is become as much a ſtranger to manly exerciſes, and 
as far removed from the manly character, as Achilles was when 
he lay concealed to avoid the Trojan war. Sanadon, indeed, 
follows Dacier in his explanation. But ſurely theſe reproaches 
on Lydia, arifing probably from a fit of jealouſy, may only 
mean to charge her with having corrupted a robuſt and active 
youth, and changed him into a delicate minion of pleaſure. 
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(a) The Campus Martius, where the exerciſes of the Ro- 
man youth were performed. Of theſe exerciſes, the chief was 
the Luſus Trojæ, or Trojan Games, which were mock fights 
on horſeback, ſuppoſed to have been introduced into Italy by 
Aſcanius, jon of /Eneas, and revived in Horace's time by Au- 
guſtus. See the deſcription of them in the Eneid, lib. v. 


(3) Bathing in the Tiber was the conſtant recreation of the 
Roman youth after the fatigues of the Campus Martius. To 
be unable to ſwim was deemed. amongſt the Romans as great a N 
28 as to be unable to read. 


(e) The 


L IB. I, ODE vII I. — 426 


(e) The exerciſe of wreſtling is here alluded to; previouſly 
to which diverſion, the Romans anointed their bodies with oil, 
that their adverſaries might have the leſs hols, or, perhaps, in 
order to ſupple their limbs. 


(4) The diſcus was a kind of quoit, very large and heavy, 
made ſometimes of wood or ſtone, but more commonly of iron 
or braſs. It was almoſt round, and ſomewhat thicker at the 
middle than the edges. It was thrown by the ſole force of the 
arm. San. Francis. The javelin was another exerciſe of the 
Roman youth, 


(e) The ſtory of Achilles having been concealed by his mo- 
ther in the palace of Lycomedes, king of Scyros, to prevent 
his engaging in the Trojan war, is well known, as alſo the 
means which Ulyſſes took to diſcover him. Mr. Duncombe, in 
a note on this paſſage, deſcribes a ſet of antique ſtatues dug up 
at Rome by the Cardinal Polignac, and carried by him to Paris, 
repreſenting this ſtory. | 
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36 opES OF HORACE, 


5E 


He deſcribes a ſevere winter, and takes occaſion to recom- 


mend ſocial pleaſure from the uncertainty of human lifes | 


<4 


Lo, on (a) Soracte's dreary height 
The ſnow with ſilver mantle gleams ; 

The foreſts bend beneath its weight, 
And froſt binds up the rapid ſtreams. 


With high pil'd wood profuſely ſtow r 
| Your hearth, and melt ſtern winter's rage ; 
Let ſabine caſks benignly flow 
With juice that owns the power of age. 


Truſt to the Gods the reſt, (5) whoſe care 

Can bid herce nature's conflict ceaſe ; 10 
When the rude winds the foreſt tear, 

Can huſh the elements to peace. 


Seek not to know the blifs or pain 
That from to-morrow takes its birth; 
But count each day a preſent gain ; 


Enjoy ſweet love and feſtal mirth. 
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LIB, 1. ODE IX, 37 


Ere hoary age your temper ſour, 
Now let the martial plain delight; 
Let love's appointments claim their hour, 


And with ſoft whiſpers charm the night. 20 


Then, whilſt in darkneſs lurks the fair, 
Soon by her tittering laugh betray'd, 

Do thou the ſhining bracelet bear, 
Won from the ſtruggling, willing maid, 


5 


THIS, like one of the preceding odes, (and, indeed, all thoſe 


on feſtive ſubjects) is founded on the Epicurean doctrine in its 


ſenſual interpretation. Every ſeaſon, it has been obſerved, in 
the hands of a man of genius like Horace, can equally be made 
to furniſh incitements to pleaſure. There is a very ſpirited 
tranſlation, or rather paraphraſe, of this ode by Dryden. To 
read the concluding paſſage in the original, one ſhould not 
think it neceſſary either for Dryden to tranſlate it, (as he has 
done) into indecent, or at leaſt equivocal, expreſſions, or for 
Father Sanadon wholly to leave it out. This coincidence in 


ſentiments between a licentious poet and a rigid eccleſiaſtick, 


| ſhews that extremes may ſometimes meet. 


(a) A mountain, not far from Rome, in the country of the 
Faliſci. It is now called Monte /an Sylugſtro, or, by corrup- 
tion, Monte Erefto, Dac. In the Delphin edition it is called 
Monte ſan Orefte, 
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8 - ODES OF HORACE, 


() Dacier, and others, conſider this paſſage as ludicrous, 
and intended to ridicule the ſtoicks, who conſidered every 
thing as the work of Providence. Readers muit judge as they 
feel. To the preſent tranſlator the paſſage has not the leaſt 
appearance of burleſque. He has accordingly tranſlated it ſe- 
riouſly, and, he hopes, without that abſurdity which Dacier 
unjuſtly charges on any ſerious interpretation of the original. 
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IIZ. I. ODE X. 


In praiſe of Mercury. 


Tuovu, whom great Atlas' offspring bore, 
Fam'd Mercury ! ſkill'd in wiſdom's lore, 
Or fluent ſpeech to ſhine; 
Who to the firſt uncultur'd race 
Taught the Palzſtra's manly grace, 
Taught harmony divine: 


Thee, Jove's ſwift herald, will I ſing, 
Thee, parent of the (a) lyrick ſtring ; 
Wuboſe arch deceptions pleaſe, 
When thy illuſive genius tries 

To hide from all inquiring eyes, 

Whate'er thou deign'ſt to ſeize. 


E'en (5) Phoebus (when with angry words 
And threat'ning looks he claim'd his herds) 
Thy youthful art beguil'd, 
Incens'd at the provoking theft, 
Till, of his quiver too bereft, | 
He own'd thy hand, and ſmil'd. 
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40 opES OF HORACE, 


Thou ledſt, (c) when Hector's mournful fire 
Through camps that gleam'd with hoſtile fire, 
Intrepid urg'd his way, 
Laden with ſplendid gifts, the ſage 
Deceiv'd the (d) fell Atrides' rage, 
Safe by thy guardian ſway. 


'Tis (e) thine the pious dead to place 
In ſweet Elyſium's hallow/d ſpace, 
Where endleſs bleſſings flow: 
Thy wand direQs the ſhadowy crowds, 
Dear to each God in heaven's abodes, 


Dear to each power below. 


N © X-: 3 -* 


THIS ode, Dacier obſerves, was probably compoſed for 
ſome feaſt in honour of Mercury. Sanadon thinks it has 
nothing remarkable in it, though he allows it elegance of ex- 
preſſion and harmony of numbers. But, perhaps, there are 
few paſſages in Horace where his ſkill and power of language 
appears more admirable than in one ſtanza of this ode; nor 
could any writer but himſelf have condenſed ſo many ſtriking 
circumſtances into one point of view, or ſo dexterouſly praiſed 
a God for the talent of thievery. 


(a) In the original it is, Parent of the curved or hollow 
% Jyre.” The invention of this muſical inſtrument is inva- 


riabl: afcribed by Horace to Mercury. It is ſometimes called 
| 2 | Tefludo, 


LIB. 1. ODE x. 41 


Te/udo, or the Shell, from its hollow ſhape, or from the ſtory of 
Mercury having diſcovered its properties by applying ſtrings 
to the ſhell of a tortoiſe. The Cythara, which has been often 
confounded with the Lyre, was different in its ſhape, and in 
the number of its ſtrings, and is aſcribed to Apallo. But, as 
they have been long known under one name in modern poetry, 
it would have been uſeleſs to attempt a diſtinction in the a 
tranſlation. 

(3) This alludes to the well-known ſtory of the theft prac- 
tiſed by Mercury on Apollo, when that God was herdſman 
of Admetus. | 


(c) The intereſting ſtory of Priam's expedition to the 
Grecian camp, to recover the body of Hector, muſt be fa- 
miliar to every reader of poetry. See the Iliad, lib. xxiv. 


(4) The Latin word (/uperbus) in this paſſage ſeems to 
mean, not proud, which would have been an inapplicable and 
abſurd epithet here, but crzel, inveterate; a ſenſe in which 
Horace uſes it in other paſſages. See Ode xxviii. of this 
Book. The hatred and ferocity of the Atridæ, not their 
pride, was to be dreaded by Priam. 


(e) The mournful office afligned to Mercury, of con- 
ducting the dead to the infernal regions, is here artfully 
turned to his praiſe. Dacier ſuppoſes the attributes of Mer- 
cury to have been borrowed by the heathens from the hiſtory 
of Moſes, and this office of conducting pious ſouls to Elyſium 
to allude to Moſes having led the Iſraelites to the land of pro- 
miſe. He even ſuppoſes the ſtory of Mercury's le to have 
ariſen from a circumſtance recorded of Moles in the ſacred 
hiſtory. So fond is he of theſe parallels between ſacred 
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. 42 cops OF HORACE, 
s and fabulous characters, that, in his notes on a ſubſequent 
code, hediſcovers Moſes again under the name of Bacchus. Fa- ö 
ther Sanadon has ſhewn the improbability and the danger of 
ſuch opinions with great propriety and truth. 
# 
5 ö 
i | | | 
| 
# ODE 


LIB. I. ODE XI. 43 


ODE XI. 


He diſſuades having recourſe to magic, and recommends ſocial 


mirtb as the beſt wiſdom. 


SEEK not, Leuconoe, vainly to deſcry 
What term the gods to fleeting life have given; 
Nor impious ſpells, (a) Chaldzan magick, try; 


But wait th' unalterable doom of heaven. 


Whate'er betide, Jet patience arm thy mind; 
Whether great Jove have countleſs years in ſtore, 

Or this the laſt, (5) whoſe bleak tempeſtuous wind 
Breaks its wild waves againſt the Tuſcan ſhore. 


Pour the rich wine, in gay enjoyment wiſe; 
Contract the hopes of life's contracted date. 

c) Even whilſt we ſpeak the winged moment flies ; 
Snatch preſent bliſs, and leave the reſt to fate. 


NOTES. 
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44 ODES OF HORACE, 


N OT R 8 


THE elder Scaliger, it ſeems, ſuppoſed this ode not to have 
been written by Horace. But, as Dacier juſtly obſerves, it 
is in his ſtile, and perfectly conſonant to the philoſophy he 
uſually adhered to. The practice of magick and fortune 
telling, which Horace very ſenfibly diſcourages, ſeems to have 
grown much into vogue in his time, if we may judge by the 
laws of Auguſtus againſt it. The poet, always ready to ſe- 
cond the wiſe meaſures of the prince, ridicules this practice, 


and propoſes feſtive pleaſure as a reſource againſt it, 


(a) The Chaldeans, or (as they are called in the original) 
Babylonians, were famous for being addicted to * and 
particularly to judicial aſtrology. 


(3) The tranſlator has followed the interpretation given of 
this paſſage: by Dacier and the Delphin editor, as ſeeming to 


him the moſt conſonant to the words of the original. Other 


criticks, however, ſuppole Horace to mean that Leuconoe 
breaks into the Tuſcan ſea by buildings, according to a grow- 
ing extravagance noticed by him in other places, 


(c) Dr. Young, who is always pointed and {TO has 
thus imitated this paſſage : : 


Even whilſt a moment's ſpoke, a moment's paſt ; 
I'm nearer death in this line than the laſt.” 
Foſter MS, 


ODE 


LIB. I. ODE XII, 45 


ODE XII. 


He celebrates many of the gods and heroes of ancient times, 
and concludes with a prayer for the ſafety of Auguſius. 


WIr man, what hero, wilt thou chuſe, 
Theme of thy lyre, immortal muſe ? 
What god ſhall Clio praiſe ? 
| Whoſe name ſhall (a) Helicon repeat? 
Or (5) Pindus through its bleſt retreat , 
Reſound with echoing lays ? 
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Or (e) Hæmus, through whoſe ſacred ſhade 1 
The muſe's child, ſweet (4) Orpheus, ftray'd Y, 
And led her oaks along: of 

His power could ſtay the rapid floods, 10 15 
Huſh the rude winds, and charm the woods, 15 
Obedient to his ſong, . 

To whom ſhall firſt our incenſe riſe ? 5 
Whom, but the (e) parent of the ſkies, 75 
By men and gods ador'd ? 75 
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46 | ODES or HORACE, 


O'er the wide earth and ſea extend 
His ſway ; to him all nature bends, 


Time's univerſal Lord! 


From him no mightier god can ſpring, 


None like to heaven's eternal King, 
None dares with him compare. 

Yet, 'midit his bright immortal race, 

Great (f) Pallas claims the neareſt place, 
The (g) undaunted maid of war. 


Nor, generous Bacchus, ſhall my lays 
Suppreſs thy juſt, thy well-earn'd praiſe, 
Nor thee, fair huntreſs, ſcorn, 

Of ſavage tribes the unwearied foe ; 
Nor Phoebus, from whoſe dreaded bow 
Unerring ſhafts are borne. 


— 


Alcides, Ted twins, ſucceed, 


This {kill'd to rein the impetuous ſteed, 


That as a champion brave: 
When their bright orbs benignant riſe, 
Huſh'd are the tempeſts of the ſkies, 

And tranquil ſleeps the wave. 
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LIB, I. ODE XII. „ 


Shall (5) Romulus next claim the lay? 

Mild Numa's reign, (i) fierce Tarquin's ſway, 
Or (4A) Cato's glorious death? 

Or Paulus, prodigal of life, 

Who, foiled in Cannz's fatal ſtrife, 
Nobly reſign'd his breath ? 


Fabricius, Curius, virtuous pair! 
Stern poverty inured to war, 
With patriot virtue warm ; 
Camillus too, in warfare great, 
Train'd to reſtore the ſinking ſtate, 


In his paternal farm. 


(J) As the young plant, with growth unſeen, 

Spreads gradual o'er the enamelled green, 
Marcellus' fame aſpires. 

The Julian ſtar's unrivalled light 

Shines like the radiant queen of night, 


Amidſt heaven's leſſer fires. 


Oh, parent, guardian of mankind! 

To thy unerring care conſign'd 

GBreat Cæſar's life we owe: 

Thy greatneſs fills the ztherial ſpace ; 

Whilſt he maintains the ſecond place, 
Lord of the earth below. 
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= ODES OF HORACE, 
His arms ſhall chaſe from Rome's domain 
The conquered Mede ; his equal reign 
The ſubject world approves. 
Tis thine to bid the tempeſt riſe, 
Dart the blue lightning from the ſkies, 
And blaſt unhallow'd groves. 


NOT ES. 
THE time when this ode was written cannot be exactly afs 
certained, but we may conclude it was after the eſtabliſhment 


of Auguſtus in his authority, and probably before the treaty 
with the Parthians; as the poet, in the concluſion, ſpeaks 


of the conqueſt of that people as a meaſure to be expected 


from Cæſar, but not yet accompliſhed. Dacier, in his chro- 
nological life of Horace, places this ode in the year of Rome 
724, the year after the death of Anthony and Cleopatra; 
which is a year earlier than the date he gives to the ſecond 


ode of this book. Sanadon places it in the year 531. Dr. 


Blackwell, without aſſigning an expreſs date, conſiders this as 
a later compoſition than the ſecond ode. He conſiders this 
ode likewiſe as an indirect leſſon to Auguſtus, encouraging him 
to employ his power for the welfare of his country, | 

The imitation of the ſecond olympick of Pindar, in the 
beginning of this ode, has been generally remarked. Dacier's 


- obſervation, that the order in Horace is more beautiful and 


« natural, ſeems perfectly juſt, In Pindar it is an Anticli- 


max: — 


Ye choral hymns, harmonious lays, 
Sweet rulers of the lyrick ſtring, 
What god? What hero's godlike praiſe ? 


What mortal\ſhall we fing ? 
Wsr's PINDAR. 


But 


LIB. 1. ODE XII. . 49 


But in Horace it is a climax. There is a good tranſlation of 
this ode by Pitt, the tranſlator of Virgil. 


(a) The hill called Helicon (for there was a hill of that 


name as well as a fountain) is of courſe meant here. 
(3) Pindus was a celebrated mountain in Theſſaly, Dac, 
(e) Hæmus was a mountain in Thrace. 


(4) The ſtory of Orpheus is familiar to every reader. The 
poet, as has been obſerved, naturally and gracefully intro- 
duces it here, though not, in ſtrictneſs, forming a part of his 
ſubject. | 

(e) The poets uſually begin their praiſes of the gods with 
Jupiter, as the fire of gods. 4b Fove principium.” 


(Y Pallas, by being mentioned next to Jupiter, is not 
meant to be preferred to Juno or Neptune, (who were cer- 


tainly deemed her ſuperiors) but to the reſt of the children 
of Jupiter, who are the only gods mentioned in this ode. 
Francis. | : ; 


(g) No doubt, by a change in the pointing, we may apply 
the expreſſion of bold in war,” as it ſtands in the original, 
either to Pallas or Bacchus. The preſent tranſlator follows 
Dr. Bentley in preferring the former, 1ſt, becauſe Bacchus had 
only been a warrior and conqueror occaſionally, but Pallas 
was the Goddeſs of War ; 2dly, becauſe it ſeems to him, that 
the ſentence begins more naturally and elegantly with the 
conjunction (neque) than with the epithet followed by the 
conjunction. But in this he ſubmits to thoſe of greater claſſi- 
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l I cal taſte and experience. Dr. Foſter thought, that præliis | > ths 
1 | ö audax ſhould be referred to Pallas. MS. > ſp 
-iÞ | | | hi. 

l 5 . (63) The reſt of the characters celebrated in this ode are of 
5 ; heroes who had contributed to raiſe their country to the un- pa 
; . rivalled power it then enjoyed. Yet it is obſervable, they | ap 

\ 8 A are not ſo often mentioned in Horace as the fabulous heroes of to 

1 i Greece ; a proof, amongſt others, how far even the national ra- 

15 5 pride of the Romans could give way to their love of Greek oi 

3 | tables and habits of imitation See notes on Ode vi. ttb 
20 | 


Me 
* 
. 


(i) Though ſo much has been ſaid by ſome criticks, to prove 
that the elder Tarquin is meant here, the tranſlator has ven- 


tured to apply this paſſage to the younger. The epithet /#- mi 

perbus in the original, (which is ſometimes uſed to ſignify | lu. 

- eruel rather than proud) ſeems to have been the addition con- >< 

r ſtantly uſed when ſpeaking of him. The term Faſces, which, th 
it is ſaid, points the application to the elder Tarquin, on > 
account of his having introduced them, may be uſed here __ 

only to fignify power and authority, as the word /ecures is | we 

uſed in two paſſages of our poet: and, as to the objection wen 


that he was too bad a man to be celebrated by Horace; he 
was (according to a very bald line in Ovid) “ wir injuſtus, 


* fortis ad arma tamen; which, as military fame, not moral th 
character, is the ſubject of this ode, ſeems quite ſufficient. m 
Cunningham and Sanadon will have it that Junius Brutus by 
is meant, and, to introduce this fancy, alter the text on mere lu: 
conjecture. But one of the firſt claſſical ſcholars of his time, | ha 
Dr. Foſter of Eton, ſaid that Juni, not unit, would be the g. "= 


nitive of Funins. Ms. 


$7 ( Dr. Bentley (by an unauthoriſed alteration) would 

read Curtius, inſtead of Cato, thinking, as Cato was an enemy 

to the Cæſarean family, Horace would not commend him for 
85 fear 


LIB. I. ODE XIT. — 


fear of diſpleaſing Auguſtus. But Auguſtus himſelf always 
ſpoke with reſpect of Cato's memory, and affected to conſider 
his on ſucceſs againſt Anthony (who was ſupported by many 


of Julius Cæſar's friends) as the triumph of a republican 


party. On this principle he rebuked the ſervility of one who 
apologiſed for entertaining him in a houſe that had belonged 
to Cato. He could not, therefore, be diſpleaſed with Ho- 


race's praiſing the death of that patriot, for whoſe virtuous 
life another poet in the emperor's court had placed him in 


the Elyſium fields, as ö to the ſouls of the juſt. See 
Eneid, lib. vi. 


(1) The ſtory of Regulus is well known, and may be ſeen 
more at large in Ode v. lib. iii, The Scauri were long an il- 
luftrious family in the days of the republick. Paulus Amilius, 


| Jointly with Terentius Varro, the other conſul, commanded 


the Roman army at the battle of Cannæ, which the raſhneſs of 


his colleague had brought on againſt his wili, and, diſdaining 


to fly, was ſlain in that fatal action. Fabricius and Curius 
were alſo diſtinguiſhed characters among the old Romans, 


and gloried in their poverty and contempt of wealth. 


(nm) From the fimile with which Marcellus is introduced, 
there ſeems litttle doubt but that the nephew of Auguſtus is 
meant, that Marcellus, whoſe death is ſo beautifully lamented 
by Virgil in the 6th Eneid. The fame of the great Marcel- 
lus, the antagoniſt of Hannibal and conqueror of Syracuſe, 
had been eſtabliſhed for centuries, and therefore could hardly 
be ſaid to. grow imperceptibly like a tree.” 
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F 
5 
ODE XIII. 
He expeſtulates with his miſtreſs Lydia on her preference of 
a rival, whom he deſcribes as riotous and profiigate. 
W HENE'ER thy voice extols my rival's charms, | * 

When every grace thy laviſh praiſe beſtows, © 
(a) The roſeate neck, ſoft taper arms, | be 
With what fierce flame my boſom glows ! | ms 

c 

From their fixt ſeat my tranquil ſpirits fly ; 5 

The wonted colour from my cheek retires ; | „ 
Whilk tears, juſt ſtealing from the eye, lit 
Witneſs the ſlow- conſuming fires. _ 

B4 

J rage, whene'er the beauties of thy breaſt - 

Rude broils and drunken revelry diſgrace, 10 th 
When the fierce ſpoiler has impreſt be 
Rude kiſſes on thy tender face. = 

5 22M 


Ah! could'ſt thou hear my fondly warning ſtrain !. 
Ne'er could'ſt thou hope a conſtant bliſs to prove 
With him who. dar'd thoſe lips profane, 
That breathe the nectar'd ſweets of love. 


Happy, 


LIB. I. ODE xIII. 53 


Happy, thrice happy they, whoſe blameleſs joys | 
Spring from the unbroken union of the heart ; 
No murmurings vex, no ſtrife annoys ; 
But their laſt day alone ſhall part. 20 


; N O II. 
THIS is another jealous ode addreſſed by Horace to his miſ- 

treſs Lydia, as the viiith was. But here his jealouſy, which 
in the former ode was couched under terms of admonition, is 
openly avowed. Perhaps the paſſion of jealouſy was never more 
beautifully deſcribed. . But our poet's taſte could not be very 
delicate if he fighed long after a miſtreſs whoſe intemperance 
he deſcribes in ſuch ſtrong term. 

The date of this ode is uncertain; but we may preſume it was 
written in Horace's younger days. Telephus, his rival, ſeems 
to have been a handſome and accompliſhed youth. See Ode xix, 
lib. in. and Ode xi. lib. iv. 

Addiſon has tranſlated the beginning of this ode. See his 
Travels, p. 202. and the Spectator, No, 171. 


(a) The turn of the neck and arms is often commended in 
the Latin poets among the beauties of a man. This we ſhould 
be at aloſs to account for, did we not obſerve, in the old Ro- 
man ſtatues, that theſe two parts were always bare, and expoe 
ſed to view as much as our hands and face are at preſent. Ad- 
diſon's Travels, p. 202, 
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ODES OF HORACE, 


-ODE XIV. 


He addreſſes a Ship, (ſuppoſed to mean the Roman Repub- - 
lick) and exhorts her not to expoſe her ſelf again to tempeſis 
and danger Ss ; = 


Ay „ hapleſs veſſel ! muſt thou brave 
Again the rude remorſeleſs wave ? 

Ah, ſhun the tempeſt's wanton ſport! 
Graſp firmly the long wiſh'd-for port. 


Behold, without an oar, thy ſide 

Left naked to the foaming tide ; 

Thy ſhatter'd yards, thy wounded maſt, 
Groan loudly to the furious blaſt. 


Where the ſtrong cable, the new ſail, 
To tempt a yet more boiſt'rous gale ?. 
Where now the guardian Gods, to bleſs, 
To fave thee in thy deep diſtreſs ? 


From 


LIB. I. ODE XVI. 55 


From the (a) fam'd woods of Pontus rent, 
Thine is the boaſt of high deſcent; 
Vain boaſt ! what ſeaman dare confide 


In the gay veſlel's painted pride ? 


Oh, late my theme of deep deſpair, 
Now of regret, of fondeſt care 
Where *midſt the (5) Cyclads ocean roars, 
Beware the threatening deep, the tempting ſhores, 


NG T 


THE date of this ode will depend on the conſideration whe- 
ther it is to be taken in an allegorical or literal ſenſe. If the 
latter, we muſt conclude, with Dacier, that it was written 
about the year of Rome 711, and when our poet had juſt re- 
turned from the unfortunate battle of Philippi. On his arrival 
in Italy, (fay thoſe who ſupport this opinion) the ſhip that had 
conveyed him there ſet ſail again with ſome of his friends, who 
had not been able to obtain pardon of the victorious party; 
and Horace, feeling a kind of affection for the ſhip that had 
brought him home in ſafety, and being intereſted in her fate, 
on account of the perſons ſhe had on board, addreſſes her in 
theſe terms of expoſtulation, anxiety, and regret. This opi- 
nion, firſt adopted by Muret, and after him by Le Fevre, is 
ſtrongly ſupported by Dacier, and aſſented to by Bentley. To 
theſe great names we may add that of Dr. Foſter, who held, 
that ſome parts of the ode, particularly the concluding ſtanza, 


will not apply in the allegorical ſenſe. The chief argument 
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of Le "THEE and Dacier is, that no ny ought to occupy 
the whole of a poem, and that to run anallegory into ſo many 
minute circumſtances, the application of which, if not impoſ- 
ſible, is at leaſt difficult and obſcure, would be puerile and un- 
worthy of Horace. The laſt of theſe arguments would have 
conſiderable weight, but that the authority of Quinctilian, (who, 


beſides his other qualifications, lived at a period when Horace's 
writings muſt have been well underſtood) decides it in favour 


of the uſual interpretation. The very name of an allegorical 
poem implies that it may be an allegory throughout ; of which 
we have many inſtances in modern times : and we may, per- 
haps, conſider the general ſcheme of the ode to be allegorical, 
without requiring the allegory to apply in every minute part, 
as the ſimiles of Homer ſeldom © run (as it is termed) upon 
“all fours.“ 

But though we may admit the Roman . to be meant 
by the poet in his addreſs to a ſhip, yet we cannot purſue the 
allegory ſo far as Sanadon, who tells us it was imagined in order 
to diſſuade Auguſtus from reſigning the reins of government. 
For, firſt, had this been the caſe, the poet need not have involved 
the ſubject in ſo much myſtery, but might, in giving an advice 


fo agreeable to Auguſtus, have either diſcarded the allegory, 
or given it a more direct application. But, what ſeems to be a 


ſtronger proof, he expreſsly remonſtrates with the ſhip for ven- 
turing again to ſea, and warns her of the perils ſhe is about to 
encounter. As we muſt apply this to the republick, it ſeems 
clear that ſome new civil war had begun, or was on the point 
of breaking out, and that they could not have been all ended 
and the government beginning to take a ſettled form, as was 
the caſe when Sanadon ſu ppoſes this ode to have been written. 
It ſeems probable, therefore, that this poem was written ei 
ther in the year of Rome 715, (according to Dacier's chrono- 
logy) when the war broke out between Octavius Cæſar and the 


young 


„ A td TOON? TORY = | 


„ 


K 
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young Pompey, or, about fix years afterwards, when the ii 
tian war, as it is called, between Anthony and Octavius, com- 
menced. 

The Engliſh reader, who wiſhes to ſee this ig in detail, 
may turn to the notes in Francis's Horace, which are moſtly 
copied from Sanadon, who ſtrains almoſt every paſſage beyond 
its natural ſenſe, . not only to make it conſiſtent as an allegory, 
but to apply it to his own peculiar expoſition, | 

(a) The woods of Pontus produced timber highly valued 
for ſhip-building. This, as the commentators explain it, means 
that the Romans ſhould not truſt too much to the antiquity and 
high reputation of their ſtate ; for that theſe advantages will 
not preſerve it from ruin if they continue their diſſentions. 


(5) The Cyclads were iſlands in the Ægean ſea deemed very 


dangerous to navigators. How this applies in the allegorical 
ſenſe, the tranſlator feels himſelf unable: to explain, 
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ODE XV. 
Nerens, the fra god, is repreſented as propheſying to Pars; 
the fall of Troy. | 


| Thx treacherous ſhepherd, late her gueſt, 
Bore beauteous Helen o'er the main, 


When Nereus to unwelcome reſt 


| Lull'd the ſwift gales, and ſung fate's awful ſtrain : 


& In lucklefs hour thou bear'ſt thy prize, 
c Doom'd to deplore thy guilty joy: 
&« For, lo! confederate Greeks ariſe 1 
& To burſt thy nuptial bands, and cruſh ill-fated Troy! 


« Mark how the ſteeds, the chiefs, engage ! 
& For thee what Dardans preſs the field! 
«© See, Pallas calls forth all her rage 
& And mounts her martial car, and ſhakes her thund'ring 


6c ſhield! 


ee Flate with Venus' aid, in vain 
“ Oft ſhalt thou deck thy flowing hair, 
ce Wake the ſoft lyre's unwarlike ſtrain, 


& And ſoothe with melting ſongs the love-ſick fair, 
cc In 


1 


£« 


04 
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ec In vain ſhalt fly the jav'lin's force, 
« Avenger of thy lawleſs luſt, 
<< The battle's din; ſwift Ajax* courſe ; 
46 For, ah! thy wanton locks ſhall trail in duſt, 


de Mark, of thy race the deadly bane, 
ce Ulyſſes! mark the Pylian ſage! 
ce See Teucer chaſe thee o'er the plain, 


& And Sthenelus direct the chariot's rage! 


« Fam'd in the glorious martial ſtrife, 
« Haſt thou ne'er heard great Merion's name? 
6 See, raging for thy forfeit life, 

« Tydides, mightier than his fire in fame! 


0 Whom, as the ſtag, if chance he ſpy 
cc The prowling wolf, ſcours o'er the plain, 
c Breathleſs and panting ſhalt thou fly, 
& The boaſts that cheer'd thy bride, alas, how vain! 


«© Though ſtern Pelides' wrath delay 
« The hour ſo fear'd by Phrygian dames, 
« At length, on fate's appointed day, 
& Shall Troy's proud manſions blaze in Argive flames.” 


NOTES. 
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NO r 5» 

HERE, it ſeems, becauſe we cannot at preſent diſcern the 
particular drift of Horace in this ode, we muſt have another 
allegory. Paris muſt mean Marc Anthony ; Helen, Cleopatra, 
and all the Homerick heroes in the reſt of the ode muſt fignify 
perſons in the army of Octavius Cæſar. Tydides, greater 
„than his fire,” muſt mean Octavius greater than his adoptive 
father Julius Cæſar; Pollio, (whoſe whole conduct during the 
civil wars ſeems to have been artful and intereſted, and who 
ſubmitted to Octavius when he found his arms prevail) is ſup- 


poſed to repreſent the open-hearted and generous, but implaca- 


ble Achilles, and, (to crown the whole) the gentle and affec- 
tionate wife, the conſtant mediatrix, Octavia, is ſuppoſed to be 
meant by the poet when he deſcribes the fierce Goddeſs of War 
arming againſt the Trojans, the objects of her immortal hatred. 
This is Father Sanadon's explanation of this ode ; and this has 
been endured, if not approved, by ſubſequent editors ! 

Dacier, and other .eminent criticks, ſeem very properly to 
have rejected the allegorical ſcheme... Probably the ode is an 
imitation, or even a tranſlation, from one of the Greek poets, 
and perhaps from Bacchilides, who is ſaid to have written an 
ode, in which Caſſandra is introduced propheſying the fall of 
Troy. It might have been written in the early part of Horace's 
life, as an exerciſe in poetry, without a view to any characters 
or circumſtances of the times. 

The prophecy of Nereus will, however, have one merit at 
leaſt with the Engliſh reader, as it is ſuppoſed to have ſuggeſ- 


ted to Gray the deſign of his celebrated ode, © The Bard ;” 


which, though ſome unaccountable prejudice has induced Dr. 
Tohnſon to undervalue it, will long hold its rank as next in ſub- 


limity to the immortal ode of Dryden, 
f The 
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LI B. I. ODE xv. 61 
The Grecian heroes deſcribed in this ode are ſo well known 
to every reader of the Iliad, either in the original, or Pope's 
tranſlation, that it would be quite ſuperfluous here to give any 
explanation of their characters, or relation of their actions. But 
it may not be improper to obſerve, that both Dacier and Sana- 
don ſeem to ſuppoſe the poet to mean by Ajax ſwift in pur- 
„ ſuit,” Ajax, the ſon of Telamon; whereas it muſt be Ajax, 
the ſon of Oileus, who is as much celebrated by Homer for his 
ſwiftneſs as the great Ajax 1s for his bravery. 
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ba ODES OF HORACE, 


— 


ODE xXyl. 


l He apologizes to a woman whoſe mother he had libelled. 


'Trov, whoſe bright mother, form'd to pleaſe, 
Muſt yield to thy unrival'd power, 

The offending verſe let angry ſeas, 
Or ſwift conſuming flames, devour ! 


Leſs ſhock the Pythian (a) prieſts ſuſtain, 


When the God reigns without controul, 
Leſs (5) Bacchants feel, or (c) Rhea's train, 
When ſounding cymbals rouſe the ſoul, 


Than frantick rage infficts, whoſe force 
No danger ſhakes, no fear alarms ; 10 
Nor foaming waves, nor Jove's ſwift courſe, 


When ruſhing in vindictive arms. 


(d) Compell'd with ſome more active part 
His clay- form'd mortal to inſpire, 
Prometheus breath'd into our heart 


The raging lion's ſavage ire. 


LIB, I. ODE XVI. 


Þ rage (e) Thyeſtes' offspring died; 
By rage the far-fam'd city falls, J 
When the (J) foe drives in conqueſt's pride 


His ploughſhare o'er her levell'd walls. 


Ah, then, let juſt reſentment ceaſe ! 
Me too, by youthful paſlions fired, 
Fell wrath eſtrang'd from gentle peace, 


And keen iambick verſe inſpired. 


But hence reproach ! a ſofter ſtrain 
From my repentant lyre ſhall part; 
So may I yet thy ſmiles regain, 
So thou reſtore thy alien'd heart. 


NOTE s. 


A TITLE prefixed to this ode in ſome old MS: has induced 
ſeveral editors to conclude it was addreſſed to Fyndaris, a miſ- 
treſs of Horace, who is the ſubject of the ſubſequent ode. Da- 
cier and Sanadon introduce her name into their tranſlation, a 


meaſure hardly juſtifiable without more authority. 


Whether 


the perſon now addreſſed, or her mother, had been libelled by 
Horace, does not appear from the ode itſelf. But the inſcrip- 


tion above alluded to implies it was her mother, whoſe name is 


aid to have been Gratidia, Some have ſuppoſed her to be the 
perſon attacked by Horace in the e and in one of his ſa- 


tires, by the name of Canidia. 


(a) Virgil 
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64 ODES OF HORACE, 


(a) Virgil, in the 6th Eneid, has finely repreſented a prieſ _ 
teſs of Apollo when inſpired by the deity ; 
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ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Nec comptæ manſire comæ; ſed pectus anhelum 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale ſonans. 
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Whilſt yet ſhe ſpoke, enlang'd her features grew, 
Her colour chang'd, her locks diſhevel*d flew, 
The heavenly tumult reigns in every part, 
Pants her breaſt, and ſwells her riſing heart. Prrr. 


(3) See Ode xix. of book ii. and Ode xxv. of book iii. in both 
of which Horace ſuppoſes himſelf to be tranſported with a wild 
fury fimilar to that of the Bacchants. : 


(c) The prieſts- of Cybele, who celebrated her rites with 
great noiſe and enthuſiaſm, - 


(d) Perhaps Horace here means by © original clay,” (prin- 
cipi limo) the mere body of Prometheus's man, and by * pare 
«- ticles taken from every quarter,” the ſpirit and qualities of the 
mind which he ſuperadded to it. The fable itſelf 1 is too well 


known to need an Explanation. 


* 


" 8 * * = 


(e) It is hardly neceſſary to ſay that the ſtory of Thyeſtes, 
who was deceived by his brother Atreus ſo as to eat his own 


child, is here alluded to. 


3 


(F) It was a cuſtom of the Romans, when they had deſtroyed 
a city, and meant it ſliould never be rebuilt, to paſs a plough- 
ſhare over the walls, in order to ſignify that from that period 
the ground whereon it had ſtood might be cultivated, 
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LIB. I. ODE XVII, 65 


ODE: XVIL 


He invites Tynaaris (one of his miſtreſſes to his villa, and 


deſcribes the advantages of it, 


Or T nimble-footed (a) Faunus ſtrays 
To bleſt (5) Lucretile's retreat, 
Prote&s my favoured herds, allays 
'The ſtormy winds, the baneful heat. 


Safe in his tutelary power 
The offenſive he goat's wandering ſpouſe 
Crops wild thyme in the fragrant bower, 


Or on the Arbutus loves to browſe. 


My unprotected kids aſſall | 
No prowling wolves, or ſpeckled ſnakes, 
Whene'er (c) Uſtica's ſloping vale 
Io dulcet ſounds my lyre awakes, 


Pleaſed with the praiſe my ſongs beſtow 
The gods my pious cares return : 
Hence rural gifts ſpontaneous flow 
From ſmiling plenty's copious urn. 
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66 ODES OF HORACE, 


Here, Tyndaris, at eaſe repoſed, 

Avoid the dog-ſtar's ſultry air; 

Sing chaſte Penelope, (d) oppoſed 
| To beauteous Circe, frail as fair. 


Here (e) Leſbian wine beneath the ſhade 
Shall pleaſe thee, innocently gay ; 
Nor Bacchus, with ſtern Mars, invade . 


Our peace, and wake the angry fray, 


Here no rude Cyrus ſhall affright 
With teazing jealouſy thy breaſt, 
Seize thee unequal to the fight, 
Thy garland tear, or rend thy veſt, 


r »* 


© HORACE,” ſays Dacier, & being reconciled to Tyndaris, 
te and learning that ſhe had been ill- treated by Cyrus, offers 
4e her, in this ode, a retreat at his villa from the violence of 
“ her brutal lover.” This, indeed, may have been his object 
in this ode; but, from the general ſcope of it, one ſhould 
ſuppoſe he means to entice her by the beauties of the place, 
and the convivial ſociety ſhe will find there. Protection from 
a boiſterous lover, (of whom, perhaps, Horace was neverthe- 
leſs jealous) ſeems to be added incidentally, and as a farther 


inducement, 


” 


(a) The rural god Faunus is by ſome deemed the ſame as 
Pan; his character and amuſements were, at all events, ſimi- 


lar. See the ode addreſſed to him, viz. xviii. lib. iii. 
(5) Lu- 


L1B, I. ODE XVII. 67 


(5) Lucretile was a mountain in the Sabine territory, at the 
foot of which Horace's villa ſtood. Delph. ed. Dac. 


(c) Uſtica was alſo a hill in or near Horace's farm. 

(d) Perhaps t' «cre was ſome popular Anacreontick ode on 
this ſubje& that was ſet to muſick, for the original ſays, ** oz 
* the Teian harp; and Anacreon was a native of Teos. 


(e) The Leſbian wine was a light ſort, and therefore not 
likely to excite broils. Delph. ed. 
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9 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE XVIII. 


He recommends the enjoyment of wine with moderation. 


'Varvs, the vine prefer, whene'er you fow 


The genial ſoil (a) of Tibur's far-fam'd fields. 
Dull ſober mortals heaven o'erwhelms with woe : : 


To wine alone corroding ſorrow yields. 


What generous ſoul, when eli wine inſpires, 
Dread fears of war or poverty annoy ? 
Thee, jocund god, the grateful heart admires, 


Thee, Venus, queen of pure, unſullied joy! 


Yet, warned, your ſocial mirth let temperance guide : 
Beware the (5) Lapithæ and Centaur's ire! 

Lo! the mad (e) Thracians right and wrong divide 
By the thin boundaries of their wild deſire. 


No, gentle godhead, friend to peace and love! 
Ne'er ſhall my voice thy genial ſoul affright, 
Ne'er pierce the deep inviolable grove, 
And drag thy myſteries to unhallowed light, 


Let, then, no (4) Phrygian cymbals wake the breaſt 
For then ſelf-love prevails, with impulſe blind, 
And empty pride diſplays her airy creſt, 


And laviſh confidence unveils the mind. 


x | NOTES. 


tl 


LIB, 1. ODE XVII. 69 


N 0 TH 4 


THE beginning of this ode is imitated, or rather (as Dr, 
Gillies obſerves) tranſlated, from Alcæus. If the works of 
that Greek writer were extant, we ſhould, perhaps, often 
trace our poet in his ſteps, as he ſeems to have been the model 
on whoſe ſtyle Horace formed his own. 

It may be obſerved, this ode contains the principles of a 
moderate and rational Epicurean, ſuch as Horace ſeems to 


have been, and not thoſe of a debauched and inordinate vo- 


tary of pleaſure. There is no certainty as to the perſon to 
whom the ode is addreſſed ; ſome think it is the Varus who, 
many years after, was defeated in Germany and flew him- 
ſelf; others, that Quinctilius, the friend of Virgil, on whoſe 
death the 24th ode was written, is the perſon meant : but it 
ſeems not to be quite certain that the ſurname of that Quincti- 
lius was Varus. ; 


(a) The country about Tibur ſeems to have been highly 
agreeable to Horace. See the deſcription of it in Ode vii. 
of this book. See alſo Ode vi. of book ii. 


(5) The quarrel between the Lapithæ and Centaurs, at 
the marriage of Pyrithous, is here alluded to. The ſtory is 
told at large in the xiith book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 


(e) The Thracians were remarkable for being brutal and 
quarrelſome in their cups. 


(4) Cymbals were uſed in the feaſts of Bacchus; and be- 
cauſe they were alſo uſed in thoſe of Cybele, Horace calls 
them Berecynthian, from the name of a town in Phrygia 
where Cybele was adored. Dac. | 
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70 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE XIX. 


. complains that he has fallen in love again when pet bi his 


youth. 


Lo, the relentleſs queen of joy, 

And (a) Theban Semele's imperious boy, 
With wanton throbs of ſoft deſire, 

Wake in my breaſt the long-extinguiſh'd fire! 
Fair Glycera, with charms more bright 

Than Parian marble, kindles to delight; 
Her pleaſing petulance, her air 

Too raviſhing for mortal eye to bear. 

Bright Venus (5) quits her Cyprian fanes, 
Fills all my ſoul, and ruſhes through my veins. 
(e) No more the Scythian's warlike deeds, 
Or Parthians wheeling their impetuous ſteeds, 


I ſing, nor can the votive verſe 


Aught but her triumphs, her delights rehearſe. 


Here, pile the (4) living turf around ; 
Let (e) ſacred herbs, let frankincenſe abound ! 
Pour mellow wine! the victim lay ! 


So ſhall (/) the w__ reign with gentler ſway. 


NOTES. 
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Liv. l. ODE xfx. 71 


N OO 71 H $ 


HORACE is ſuppoſed to have been ſomewhat above fortF 
when this ode was written. Dacier thinks it preceded the firſt 
ode of the fourth book (in which he calls himſelf fifty) by 
about three or four years. It is certainly a beautiful de- 
ſcription of the conteſt between reaſon and paſſion in the mind 
of a middle-aged man; the former ſuggeſting the propriety of 
more ſerious purſuits, the latter ſtill drawing him back to the 
pleaſures of his youth, 


(a) Bacchus was joined with Venus by the ancients as 


well as the moderns. Dacier ſays, ſacrifices were ſometimes | 


performed to them jointly. 


() Anacreon has expanded this idea in a very delicate and 
agreeable manner, when he ſays, that love has made a neft 
in his heart, that it produces its young ones there, Ke. But 
Horace's expreſſion is nobler, and anſwers better to the ma- 
jeſty of his verſe. Dac, | 


(e) This paſſage is alſo im itated from the ode of Anacreon 
that begins with 
Oe Ee Alpudas, &c. 


(4) Green turf was uſed as the altar in mapy RUE of 
the ancients, 


(e) Various herbs were uſed in facrifices. 


Y Horace does not ſpeak of Glycera here, as ſome 
interpreters have ſuppoſed, but of Yen whom he would 
Dac. 
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e by this ſacrifice. 
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He invites Macenas to his table, alluding to a flattering 
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compliment paid to Macenas at the publick games. ; 


| BrNEATI my roof plain (a) Sabine wine, 

In temp'rate goblets, ſhall be thine, | | | 

From caſks myſelf had ſtow d OE . | 

On that bleſt day, when fond acclaims | | 

Hail'd thy lov'd preſence at the games, 
And Rome with tranſport glow'd. 


"Twas then, illuſtrious Roman knight, 

Swift o'er the Vatican's proud height 
Reſponſive echoes rung ; 1 

Twas then thy fond (5) paternal ſtream 

From all his ſhores returned the theme, 
The theme of every tongue. 


Thine the choice treaſures, mellowed ſtores, 
Which the (c) Calenian vintage pours 
In rich reſplendent rills. 
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My humble flaſk diſclaims the juice 
That famed (4) Falernian vines produce, 


Or generous (e) Formian hills. 


THE chief object of Horace in this ode is to remind Mæ- 


| cenas of the applauſes and acclamations with which he was 


received by the people when he firſt entered the theatre after 
an illneſs, which had endangered his life. Dac. 

« We here eaſily remark,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, © the inter- 
< texture of a happy compliment with an humble invitation, 
© but certainly are leſs delighted than thoſe to whom the men- 
„ tion of the applauſe beſtowed upon Mzcenas gave occaſion 
« to recount the actions or words that produced it.“ Ad- 
venturer, No. 58. X 


(a) The wine that grew in the territory of the Sabines was 
deſpiſed as of a very inferior kind. Horace ſays, in one of 


his epiſtles, that his little farm would ſooner produce pepper 
and frankincenſe than the grape. Dac. 


(3) The Tiber is called Mæcenas's paternal ſtream, becauſe 


its ſource was in Tuſcany, from whence the family of Mæce- 
nas was ſaid to have ſprung. Dac. 


(e) Cales was a town near Capua in Campania. Athenæus 


ſays the Calenian wine was preferable to the Falernian, Dac. 


LOB 
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(4) The Falernian wine, which grew on a hill in Campa- 
nia, was deemed excellent. Dac. 


(e) The Formian hills were alſo in Campania, on the ſea 
ſhore, and near Cales. Dac. | 
ODE 
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4 hymn to Apollo and Diana, ſuppoſed to have been ſung | 
by a chorus of youths and virgins at a feaſt in honour of 
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thoſe deities, or, (as ſome imagine) at the ſecular games. 
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VE gentle virgins, let your lays 


YER A * 


Diana's virgin fame declare. 
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© VIRGINS. 
Ye youths, reſound Apollo's praiſe, 
The god with graceful treſſes fair! 
BOTH. 


To great Latona ftrike the lyre! 
Latona, dear to heaven's almighty fire. 


YOUTHS. 


bh ot — popu — — _, yy bu a. »%,. 


Sing ye the goddeſs, who delights 
In murmuring ſtreams, or waving groves, 

Cool (a) Algidus, or (5) Cragus' heights, 
Or (c) Erimanthus' deep alcoves. 
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VIRGINS. 


Sing (d) Tempe, great Apollo's care, 
Delos, that ſaw his natal day, 

Whoſe limbs the ſhining quiver bear, 
Who wakes the ſoft (e) fraternal lay. 


BOTH. 


Oh hear! (/) avert each angry doom 
From mighty Cæſar and imperial Rome! 
Drive waſteful war, fell famine's deadly woe, 


On Britain's hoſtile tribes, and the dread Perſian foe. 


N- 0 I IIS. 

WHETHER this ode was written for ſome annual feaſt of 
Apollo and Diana, or in order to be performed at the ſecular 
games, or (as Dacier ſuppoſes) as a direction to the chorus 
preparatory to the ſecular games, cannot now be aſcertained. 
The firſt of theſe ſuppoſitions is rendered the moſt probable 
by the concluſion, which requeſts that war, famine, and peſ- 
tilence, the three greateſt plagues that can befal a nation, may 
be averted from Rome to the Parthians and Britons. It is a 
fair inference, that when this prayer was written thoſe nations 
were among the moſt hoſtile to the Romans, and particu- 
larly that the dread which the Romans had of the former had 
not ſubſided, Yet ſeveral years before the ſecular games, the 
Britons had ſubmitted to. Auguſtus, and engaged to pay tri- 
bute, and the Parthians had made every conceſſion required of 
them: ſo that Horace himſelf conſiders both theſe nations as 


ſubdued, and even as „ added to the Roman empire.” The 
| ode 
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76 dps or HORACE, 


ode that begins with a recital of theſe ſucceſſes, (Ode v. lib. 
iii.) is acknowledged, even by Sanadon, to have been yrittert 
two years before the ſecular games. It ſeems, therefore, 
highly improbable that Horace, who never writes without 
meaning, ſhould ſingle out theſe nations as the foes of Rome, 
after they were conſidered, and he had himfelf repreſented 
them, as conquered. | | 
But Sanadon's ſcheme reſpecting the Carmen Seculare, 


which Dr. Francis admires ſo much, (but which he alone 


ſeems to have followed) is very fully confuted by Mr. Dun- 
combe. See the notes on the Carmen Seculare. 


(a) Algidus was a hill covered with wood, about twelve 
miles from Rome on the Appian way. Dac. 


(3) Cragus was a mountain in Lycia. 


(c) There were in Arcadia a city, a mountain, and a river 
called Erimanthus. The mountain muſt be meant here. 


(d) The celebrated vale of Tempe in Theſſaly was deemed 
a favourite reſidence of Apollo. Dacier ſays, it is joined with 
Delos, (his place of birth) becauſe Apollo was crowned there 
with laurels after he had flain the Python. | 


(e) Apollo is ſuppoſed to have received the lyre from his 
brother Mercury, who invented it. Dac. 


(F) It was a notion amongſt the heathens, that when publick 
calamities, ſuch as war, peſtilence, &c. were abroad, they 
muſt fall ſomewhere. They, therefore, prayed the gods to 
avert them from themſelves to their enemies. Thus in Ode 
xxvii. of lib. iii. Horace wiſhes the wives and children of the 
toes of Rome may be afflicted by tempeſts and ſhipwreck. 

CE obs | ODE 


LIB. I. ODE XXII, 77 


ODE XXII, 


He takes occaſion from his eſcape from a welf to congratu- | 


late himſelf on the purity of his life and morals. 


Tur guiltleſs life, the unſullied heart, 
Need not the dire envenomed dart 

That ſpeeds from (a) Mooriſh bows, 
Whether o'er (5) Caucaſus we ſtray, 
O'er torrid (c) Syrtes take our way, 

Or where (4) Hydaſpes flows, 


For late, when through my Sabine ſhade 
In careleſs mood too far I ſtrayed, | 
y gentleſt paſſions charmed, 
And ſung of Lalage and love, 
A wolf ruſhed ſwiftly from the grove, 
But fled me though unarmed. 


Such his dread form, portentous ſize, 


None like in e lies, 


Where ample foreſts ſpread; 
| None 
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78 | ODES OF HORACE, 


None fiercer ſprings from (/) Juba's land, 
Where, nurtured in the parching ſand, 
The prowling lion's bred. 


Then place me where no ſummer breeze 

Cheers the dull ſoil, revives the trees, 

| Or in the pathleſs wilds 

Where Phoebus darts his fierceſt fire z 

(g) Still ſhall my heart the nymph admire, 
Who ſweetly ſpeaks and ſweetly ſiniles. 


S 


THE circumſtance that gave riſe to this ode is related in 
it, but whether Horace had any other deſign than to boaſt of 
his own purity of morals, and celebrate his miſtreſs Lalage, 


cannot now be known. It is addreſſed to his friend Fuſcus 


Ariſtius, probably the ſame who is mentioned 1n the Satyres, 
and to whom an Epiſtle is addreſſed. Dacier ſuppoſes that 
Lalage was the miſtrefs of Ariſtius, and that Horace wrote 


| this ode to obviate any jealouſy which his friend might en- 


tertain of him, by declaring the innocence of his intentions. 
But this ſeems to be a fanciful and unſupported conjecture. If 
Lalage was the miſtreſs of Ariſtius, there are ſurely more ex- 
preſſions in this ode-tending to excite his jealouſy, than to re- 
move it; and the expreſſion of y Lalage, in the original, 


ſeems inconſiſtent with the notion that Horace conſidered her 


as the miſtreis of another perſon, 


(a) The 
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LI B. I. ODE XXII. 79 


(a) The Moors were at that time famous for their {kill in 
archery. | | 


(3) The mountain of Caucaſus extends from the northern 
ſhores of the Black Sea to Derbend on the weſtern coaſt of 
the Caſpian, and ſeparates Circaſſia, the country of Snchater 
and Dagueſtan, from Mingrelia, Georgia, and Chirvan, San. 


(e) We are not to underſtand in this place merely the Syr- 


tes of Africk, but all ſandy and burning deſarts. Dac. 


(d) Hydaſpes was a river in India.; it is now called the 
Ravi, or, the Via. San. Quær. Dacier ſays, it is called 
Lobchan. | 

{e) Daunia was, properly ſpeaking, a part of Appulia, 
but the term is often uſed for the whole of that country. Ho- 
race calls it. martial, becauſe it produced ſome of the beſt ſol- 
diers for the Roman army. Dac. 


) By the land of Juba is meant Mauritania, which was 
a part of Numidia, when Juba had reigned. Africa was 
then, as now, the part of the world moſt productive of beaſts 
of prey. | 


(s) This paſſage is thus tranſlated by Roſcommon ; 


The burning fun, the frozen iſles, 
Shall hear me ſing of Czlia's ſmiles ; 
All cold but in her breaſt I will deſpiſe, 
And dare all heat but that in Czlia's eyes, 
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8 ODES OF HORACE, 


The witty ideas in the two laſt lines,” (ſays a judicious cri- 
tick) “ are foreign to the original, and the addition of them is 
« quite unjuſtifiable, as they belong to a quaint ſpecies of wit, 
* of which the writings of Horace afford no example.” Prin- 
ciples of Tranſlation, p. 73, 
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EIS. 1, ODE ir. 


ODE XXIII. 


He remon/trates with Cloe on her baſhfulneſs and timidity. 


You fly me, Cloe, (a) as the fawn 

Scuds nimbly o'er the mountain's height, 
Seeks its loſt parent o'er the lawn, ; 
And hears the paſſing gale with wild affright. 

For, lo! whene'er the leafy grove 

With vernal breezes gently ſhakes, 


Or lizards in the bramble move, 


$1 


How her knees faulter! how her boſom quakes ! 


But thee no lion's angry roar, 
No tyger ſeeks with hoſtile mind: 
Come then, mature in charms, no more 


Attend thy mother's ſteps ; but bleſs mankind. 


NOTE s. 


I's 


Ius little ode is tranſlated very prettily by Creech ; though 
his putting the compariſon with which it opens in the plural 
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82 ODES OF HORACE, 


number (fawns) has a. bad effect. The opinion which the 


preſent tranſlator has always entertained of Creech he is happy 


to find confirmed by ſo great an authority as that of Dr. War- 


ton, who (in the ad. vol. of his Eſſay on Pope, p. 331.) ſays, 
& he is a nervous and vigorous writer; and many parts, not 
& only of his Lucretius, but of his Theocritus and Horace, 
„ (though now decried) have not been excelled by other tranſ- 
&« Jators.” There are, it is true, many quaint expreſſions 
(fuch as calling Mæcenas My Lord) and ſome vulgarities in 


Creech, but, in /piriz, which is ſo eſſential to a tranſlator of 


Horace, he 1s ſurely far above his ſucceſſors. 


(a) Dacier 8 this ſimile is imitated from Apacreon, 
but that Horace has greatly ſurpaſſed his original. 


Dr. Francis cites 8 Spencer the following imitation of 
theſe lines: 


Like as a hind, 

Yet flies away of her own feet affeared ; 
And every buſh that ſhaketh with the leaſt 
Murmur of wind, her terror hath increaſt, 


ODE 


LIB. I. ODE XXIV. 83 


ODE XXIV. 


On the death of Quinctilius Varus. 


To fond regret, to grief yet unallay' d, 
Soft melting ſtrains and tendereſt verſe belong. | 
Begin, Melpomene, celeſtial maid ! 
The ſacred melody of mournful ſong. 


Does then Quinctilius ſleep in endleſs reſt, 
Dear to each Muſe, to every virtue dear ? 
Where ſhall we match the faith that warm'd his breaſt ? | 


Where his ingenuous worth, his truth ſincere? 


What good man weeps not o'er his early grave ? 
But thee, my Virgil, bittereſt ſorrows wait. | 
Ah, vainly pious can thy ſufferings ſave, . 
Thy prayers redeem him from relentleſs fate? 


Though thy ſad lyre reſound with ſofter woe 

Than Thracian Orpheus, when the woods he charm'd, 
Can life again at thy fond bidding flow? ? 

Or the pale ghoſt with vital fs be warm'd ? | 

G 2 . | No; 
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+ 84 ovpzs OF HORACE, 
| 1 No; with the ſable troop even now it ſpeeds 
: br 4 Through the dark horrors of night's cheerleſs gloom, 
i544 Where (a) with terrifick wand ſtern Mercury leads, 
3 8 +1 N : L 
ny Mov'd by no prayers to change fate's awful doom. 
bl. Mourn thy ſad lot; but mourn not unappeas'd : | 
. Gainſt ſovereign power 'twere impious to contend: 
4 Even deep regret ſhall yield by patience eas'd: 
£ N N We learn to bear what we deſpair to mend. 
4: "I r 
f f 1 FEW of the odes of Horace are more intereſting than this, 
14.4 on account of the perſon to whom it is addreſſed, the affec- 
3 " tionate feelings which ſeem to have ſuggeſted it, and the know- 
* . ledge of human nature it evinces. Our poet begins by ſoothing 
3 his friend Virgil with the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of ſympathy, 
725 and thence gradually leads him to ſuch topicks of conſolation 
br as were in his power. This conduct of the ode Dr. Francis has 
v3. juftly praiſed; fince, as he obſerves, we muſt ſeem to feel the 
4 ll ſorrow of our friends, and make it our ah before we qr 
5 o to find a remedy for it. 
5 Some of the commentators have fallen into a honing miſtake 
. in ſuppoſing the Quinctilius Varus who was defeated by the 
+ Germans, and ſlew himſelf on that occaſion, to be the perſon 
7 | whoſe death is here lamented; whereas that event happened 
x 0 many years after the death of Virgil and Horace. The Quinc- 
= tilius ſpoken of in this ode is probably the ſame- perſon whom 
1 | 
2 Horace commends in his Art of Poetry as a judicious and 
„ friendly critick, Servius ſays, he v was a relation, as well as an 
1 ; intimate 
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LIB. I. ODE XXIV. 


f Auguſtus, If ſo, this ode is properly placed by Dac 
the year of Rome 7 29, and by Sanadon (according to Varro's 


chronology, which he adopts) in 730. 


= 


timate friend, of Virgil, and that he died in the tenth conſul- 
(a) See the xth ode of this book, in which this employs 


ment of Mercury is placed on the agreeable fide. 
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86 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE XXV. 


He inſults Lydia on her beginning to grow old, 


Lzxss oft, methinks, thy windows prove 
The (a) gay aſſaults of youthful love 
That wak'd thee from repoſe ; 
Now, ſcarcely uſed, thy creaking door, 
That turn'd on lighteſt hinge before, 
To its lov'd threſhold grows. 


Leſs and leſs oft, in flattering notes, 
The voice of tender rapture floats, 
And ſounds like theſe delight : 
« (5) Sleep'ſt thou, my Lydia, whilſt thy youth, 
« With beating heart, with watchful truth, 
«« Pines through the long-long night?“ 
Old and deſpiſed, tis now thy fate, 
Oft mourning at thy lonely gate, 
To brave the ruffian wind ; 


„ Whilſt 


i 


LIB. i. ODE XXV. 
Whilſt diſappointed paſſion fires, 


Fierce as the maddening ſteed's deſires; 


Thy ulcerated mind ; 


Whilſt the gay youth with (c) myrtle boughs, 
With blooming ivy bind their brows, 


And, inſolently vain; 


Reſign thee, borne, like wither'd leaves 
By the cold (d) Hebrus wintery waves, 
To drear oblivion's reigns. 


87 


THIS ode muſt, as Dacier obſerves, have been ſubſequen 


to the viiith and xiiith of this book, and to the ixth of book iii, 


fince Lydia was at thoſe ſeveral periods the ſubject of our poet's 
love and jealouſy, but was now, in her declining age, become the 
object of deriſion. Airy and elegant as this poem certainly is, it 
forms one of the few exceptions to that character of good nature 
which is generally prevalent in Horace's works. The beſt apo- 


logy, perhaps, for this and a few other odes of the ſame kind, 
ariſes from the characters of thoſe whom he treats ſo ſeverely. 


Even Lydia, the ſubject of this ode, and the moſt celebrated of 
his miſtreſſes, appears to have been openly profligate and 
debauched. The only wonder ſeems to be, that Horace could 


ever addreſs them in terms of delicate tenderneſs, even in their 


youth, 


(a) It was azcuſtom of the Rom an youth (which they are 


faid to have derived from the Greeks) to beſiege the houſes of 
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88 ODES OF HORACE, 


their miſtreſſes at night with torches, levers, and axes, and, if 
they were refuſed entrance, to force the door or windows open. 
See Ode xxvi. lib. iii. 


(3) This is ſuppoſed to be the beginning of a ſong ſung by 
one of Lydia's lovers, en finding the gates ſhut againſt him. 
Dac. 


(c) This paſſage is tranſlated according ta Dacier's inter- 
pretation; which (taking argue conj unctively) joins the myrtle 
with the blooming ivy. Bentley, the Delphin editor, Geſner, 
and others, adopt this conſtruction. But ſome (giving a diſ- 
junctive ſenſe to atque) conſtrue it, that * the youth delight 
„ more in blooming ivy than in black myrtle.” If, however, 


| Gefner is well founded in the opinion that pulla myrtus means 


* the growing tender myrtle,” the conſituAion followed by the 
preſent tranſlator is right. 


(d) Hebrus, being a river in Thrace, (a country which, on 
account of its coldneſs, the ancients deemed the perpetual 
abode of winter) is therefore called, in the original, © the aſ- 
* ſociate of winter; an expreſſion that ſeemed rather too bold 
to admit of being tranſlated. 


Ia the notes to the Delphin edition, Scaliger is juſtly repre- 
hended for treating this ode with contempt. There is, perhaps, 
nothing ſuperior in ſpirit and vivacity throughout the works of 
Horace. 


ODE 


ODE XXVI. 


He invites the Mufe to praiſe his friend Lamia. 


Lovp by the Muſe, my cares, my grief, 
To winds and boiſt'rous ſeas I give, 
Secure, while Parthia's exiled chief, 
Wilſt (a) northern kings in terror live. 


Oh thou, whom limpid fountains own, 

| Queen of pure rills and peaceful bowers, 

(5) Sweet nymph, (c) my Lamia's temples crown 
With choiceſt ſweets and faireſt flowers ! 


Didſt thou not breathe celeſtial fire, 
All honours of my verſe were vain : 
Wake to his praiſe thy Leſbian lyre ; 

Call to his praiſe thy ſiſter train. 


NO 


"THE mention of Tiridates in this little ode goes very near tq 


fix the date of it; though there ſeem to be no means of gueſſing 


on what occaſion it was written. 
In 
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90 ODES OF HORACE; 
- | 


In the year of Rome 723, according to Dacier's chronology; 


Phraates, King of Parthia, was expelled by his ſubjects for his 
cruelties, and Tiridates (who ſeems to have been one of his 


chief nobles) placed on the throne. But the tyrant, having ob- 


tained the aſſiſtance of a powerful Scythian tribe, was by their 


means ſoon reſtored. Tiridates fled to' Auguſtus for pro- 


tection, taking with him one of the ſons of Phraates, whom 
he had contrived to get into his poſſeſſion. The negotiations 


between the two empires, to. which this event gave riſe, 


(and which terminated in the reſtoration of the ſtandards 


taken at the defeat of Craſſus) were probably depending when 
this ode was written; and Tiridates, whom Phraates had 


required to be given up as a rebel, was under the moſt pain- 


ful anxiety reſpecting the emperor's determination. Dacier 
therefore dates this ode in the ninth conſulſhip of Auguſtus, 


aud the year of Rome 728. Sanadon places it in the year 


of Rome 731; which (according to the ctronology adopted 
by him from Varro) is two years later. 


(a) This, as Dacier has obſerved, ſeems to allude to ſome 


tranſaction amongſt or reſpecting the northern nations that is 


now . 


(5) The name, in the original, Pimplea or Pimplei, is taken 
from a fountain in Bœotia, or, as ſome ſay, in Macedon, ſa- 
cred to the Muſes; whence N were called Pimpleides. Dac. 


Delph. ed. 


(e) This ſeems to have a figurative rather than a literal 
ſenſe; for, it has been juſtly remarked by Muret, poetical 


praiſe 1s often called a crown. Dacier has blamed the ſentence 
in the original, (which is, © Muſe who delighteſt in fountains, 
& weave a crown of flowers,” &c.) for, he ſays, it ought to 


be, Muſe, who delighteſt in meadows or gardens, weave a 
% crown, 
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He remonſtrates with ſome friends, who were quarrelling 
over their wine, and propoſes to change the Subjef?. 
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Fox BEAR let ſavage (a) Thracians fight 
O'er cups that ſhould to mirth engage; 
Shall we the bluſhing god affright 
With ſavage broils, with impious rage ? 
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Say, if the Perſian ſteel accords 
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With feſtal torches, genial wine ! 
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No, check, my friends, theſe angry words: 


r 


Each on his peaceful couch recline. 


„ „ a tw 


Me do ye preſs to ſhare the joy 


* 


That ſtrong Falernian wine inſpires? 
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Then, let (5) yon gentle amorous boy 
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Tell by what dart his ſoul expires ! 
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Shrink'ſ thou ? no other meed ſhall lure, i 
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No leſs important gift I claim; 
* Whate'er thy love-torn heart endure, | 

It glows with ſome ingenuous flame. 8 it . 5 | ; 
BOS Come 
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Come! to a friendly ear confeſs 
Thy care.— Alas! what ills await 

Thee, hapleſs youth, whom love ſhould bleſs ? 
Toſs'd in the gulph of angry fate ! 


What magick art, (e) Theſſalian juice, 

Can ſave thee from thoſe fatal chains? 

Scarce Pegaſus himfelf can looſe | 1” 
Whom dread Chimera's power detains. 


THERE is, perhaps, no one of Horace's works more ex- 
preſſive of his good-humoured and ſocial diſpoſition than this 
ode. It has greatly the appearance of being written extem- 
pore, on a quarrel ariſing amongſt his friends at an entertain- 
ment, but, with this appearance of careleſsneſs, nothing can 


be more artfully or judiciouſly conducted. He diverts the | 


converſation, from the unpleaſant turn it had taken, to a ſub- 


ject moſt congenial to the occafion, and renders the concluſion 


perfectly dramatick, by the intereſting queſtion put to one of 
the company, and lively expoſtulation. occaſioned by his ſup- 
poſed anſwer. 

If this ode can appear in ſuch a light to us, who read it 
tamely at ſo diſtant a period, without any knowledge of the 
perſons or circumſtances that gave riſe to it, in what light muſt 
it have appeared to the parties themſelves, and to all to whom 
the occaſion was known? It is one of thoſe odes that muſt loſe 
the moſt by a tranſlation into Engliſh. The French language 
would, perhaps, be more ſuitable to its s lively tranſitions and 


agreeable trifling. | 
I | (a) See 
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(a) See Ode xviii. of this book for the convivial character 
of the Thracians. | | 


(5) In the original the perſon called upon is more particu · 


| larly pointed to. Dacier ſuppoſes this to be an inſtance of the 
cuſtom the ancients had in their entertainments, of giving the 


name of each man's miſtreſs, and drinking her health in as 
5 bumpers as there were letters 3 in her name. 


Nævia ſex WOT ſeptem Juſtina bibator, 
Quinque Dye, Lyde quatuor, Ida tribus. 


But, we may obſerve, Horace requeſts here a confidential com · 


muniĩcation, and does not proclaim the name aloud, but i is ſup» 
_—_ to _ received it in a whiſper. 


(c) . has juſtly obſerved, * the word in the origi- 
nal (venenum) does not always mean poiſon, but ſometimes, as 


Bere, the antidote. 


id) The ſtory of Bellerophon riding on Pegaſus, and de- 


yung the N is here alluded to. 
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He reflects on the death of Wee the mathematician, whe 
| had been ſhipwrecked, and introduces his ghoſt, requeſting 


of a a feaman (ſuppoſed to paſs that way the rites f 


burial. 
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"Trex, - whoſe great mind could ſcan earth's wide do- 
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Trace the vaſt deep, the countleſs — 
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Axchytas, thee one narrow bed contains, 
One Jonely ſpot on the Matinian ſhore, 
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Ah! what awails it that thy piercing ſoul = ' 
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Could heaven's majeſtick firmament aſcend, 
Graſp the bright wonders of the ſtarry pole, 
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Since here at laſt thy cares, thy labours, end? 
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Thus (a) Tantalus, the gueſt of gods, lay low; 
Thus did Tithonus, raiſed to heaven, expire; 
Thus mighty Minos, though ordain'd to know 
The ſacred myſteries of his awful fire. 
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Even (5) the fam'd ſage who claim'd Euphorbus' ſhield, 
Skill'd, as thou deem'ſt, in truth, in nature's lore, 

Who naught but mortal clay to death would yield, 


Even he again has ſunk, to riſe no more. 


Man's wretched race a long-long night awaits, 

Doom' d all to tread th' irremeable road. 

Some midſt war's tempeſt meet th' enſanguin'd fates; 
Some the fierce ocean ſweeps to hell's abode. 


hn, 
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/ 


The young, the old, alike in mournful ſtate, 
. Crowd to the grave: fo Proſerpine decrees. 
« Me too,” (thus ſpoke the ſhade) at the winds that wait 
« (c) Orion's fall, o'erwhelm'd in ruthleſs ſeas. 


< But thou, whoe'er ſhall viſit this lone ſtrand, 
Let pity teach thy ſympathetick breaſt! 

6 (4) Strew but one kindly heap of ſheltering ſand, 
« And let my naked head on earth's ſoft pillow reſt. 


So, when the caſt wind threats Heſperia's ſhore, 
«© May woods alone feel its averted force : 
cc So may juſt heaven a tide of bleſſings pour, 


4 Jovecrownthy commerce, Neptune guide thy courſe, 
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r This boon dny'ſt thou to misfortune due! 
What woes attend thee, deaf to pity's call 
** Think'ſ thou thy blameleſs race the crime ſhall rue? 
Know, on thyſelf heaven's juſt revenge Thall fall. 
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Though haſte impel thy courſe, yet hear my prayer! 
The mournful office aſks but ſhort delay, 
xc Veil But my lifeleſs limbs with pious care; 
5 Thrice ſtrew the ſacred duſt, then ſpeed thee on thy 
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THE various editors and commentators have had more than 
one diſpute reſpecting this ode, but they ſeem generally to 
agree in conſidering it as a dialogue between a mariner and 
the ghoſt of Archytas, a mathematician and Pythagorean phi- 
loſopher. The preſent tranſlator could not, however, bring 
himſelf to confider it in that point of view. It ſtruck him as 
an addreſs of the poet to the manes of Archytas, moralizing 
on his death, and afterwards introducing the ghoſt as requeſt- 
ing the rites of ſepulture from ſome mariner ſuppoſed to 
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paſs that way. In ſhort, it appears to be a kind of elegy 1 
(though the original is not in elegiack metre) on the death of | 
Archytas, at the end of which his ſhade is made to ſpeak. 8 
In the courſe of this poem Horace certainly alludes ſarcaſth- - HY 
cally to the Pythagorean doctrine of tranlinigration, but ſurely 21M} 
the criticks go a great way in pronouncing, that ridicule is the 91 
principal object and prevalent character of the ode. On the oY 
Santrary, it ſeems, — the whole, to have a character of 1 7 
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ſeriouſneſs and ſolemnity; and this ſeems to have been Prior's 
opinion, when he wrote his beautiful imitation inſcribed to 
the memory of Colonel Villiers, 

Thoſe who make this ode a dialogue, generally aſſign the 
ſix firſt lines of the original (eight in this tranſlation) to the 
mariner, and all the reſt of the ode to the ghoſt. Dr. Francis 
gives two ſpeeches to each, If we are judge of the propriety 
of his s Aiviſion by the effect of his tranſlation, it will not have 
many followers. The preſent tranſlator has avoided intro- 
ducing the ghoſt till the words of the original expr 88 ſhew 
it is Archytas that ſpeaks. 

The next queftion will be, who is the Archytas we 
The philoſopher of Tarentum, who lived in the time of Plato, 
and is ſaid to have been a Pythagorean, may certainly have 
been the perſon; for Horace, as Dacier obſerves, may, by 
poetick licence, reprefent a ſtory that happened centuries be- 
tore as if it had juſt paſſed. He alſo alledges, that the ode's 
relating to a known perſon, will make it more intereſting, It 
may be ſo to zs at this very diſtant period. But, on the other 
hand, if it relates to ſome perſon of that name, who had then 
been lately ſhipwrecked, and (who might be very well known 
in Horace's time) it would furely be more intereſting to the age 
in which it was written ; and this ſeems to be the moſt mate- 
rial point. Had Prior's imitation, for inſtance, related to a 
Colonel Villiers who was drowned 300 years before, though 
better known in hiſtory than the perſon to whom it applies, 
would it have appeared half ſo intereſting and pathetick as 
it does at preſent ? This, however, is but a ſuggeſtion. A 
line in the ghoſt's ſpeech makes it probable the Archytas 
meant was « philoſopher of Tarentum; for Neptune is ſpoken 
of as the nn god of that place. ” 

(a) The tories of . Tithonus, and Minos, are 
Vell n But Horace, in nn Tithonus as dead, 
nden 
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deviates A little from the fable as generally received, which 
repreſents him as having been waſted by age without dying. 
This too is the account given by Horace himſelf in another 
place, vid. Ode xvi. lib. ii. We cannot, however, aſſent to 
Dacier's interpretation of the paſſage, who ſays remotus in 
auras means © waſted into air.“ Dr. Bentley ſeems — 
to have overthrown that conſtruction. 


(5) Pythagoras (whom the original calls only by his Trojan 
name) in confirmation of his doctrine of the metemſychoſis, 


pretended to recogniſe an old ſhield in one of the temples: 
this, he ſaid, was his during the Trojan war, for that he was 


Euphorbus, the ſon of Panthus, who is repreſented in the 
Iliad as wounding Patroclus, and as flain afterwards himſelf 
by Menelaus. Yet, ſays Horace, Euphorbus (or Pythagoras) 
has again deſcended to the ſhades below, and remains there. 
Prior's imitation is in this place very animated and ſtriking: 


« The ancient ſage who did ſo long maintain 

«© That. bodies die, but ſouls return again, 

« With all the births and deaths he had in _ 
© Went out Pythagoras—and came no more,” 


(c) Orion is a conſtellation of ſeven ſtars near the bull; 
it received its name (which is Greek) from its bringing 
rain; and both its riſing and ſetting are accompanied with 
tempeſtuous weather, Dac. San, See Ode xxvii. of lib. ii. 


(a) All perſons paſſing a dead body were required to throw 
duſt upon it thrice. The Romans received this euſtom from 
the Greeks, and it is ſtill imitated by many of the Chriſtians. 
Dac. This ſeems to account for the practice at our burials, 
ot throwing a little earth on the coffin when the words“ aſhes 
* to aſhes, duft to dit, are repeated. 4 
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* He rallies a literary friend on bis intended military 


expedition. 
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SEE'ST thou, my friend, with envious eye 
The wealth bleſt Araby contains ? | 
Dar'ſt thou (a) Sabzan chiefs defy, 
And threat the unconquered (5) Mede with chains ? 
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Robb'd of her dear betrothed lord, 
What captive maid thy bonds ſhall wear? | | 
What (c) royal youth attend thy board, | | 
With graceful limbs and perfum'd hair, | | 
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Skilled the paternal ſhaft to guide ? 

Then let each ſtream with wonderous courſe, . | ol 
Roll backward up the mountain's ſide, 

And ancient Tiber ſeek its ſource ; 
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Since thou, once lur'd-by wiſdom's charms, 
Can'ſt ſcorn her philoſophiek page, 
Exchange grave books for burniſh'd arms; 
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ICCIUs, or Itius, to whom this lively banter is addreſſed, 

was probably the ſame perſon to whom Horace wrote the xiith 
Epiſtle of his firſt book. 

Our poet alludes here to the expedition under . 
gus, who led an army againſt the Arabs in the tenth conſulſhip 
of Auguſtus, and year of Rome 729, when Horace was nearly 
forty-two years old. The expedition proved unſucceſsful, 
having been abandoned almoſt as ſoon as begun, on account 
af a fickneſs in the army. Dac. 
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( Sabæa was a part of Arabia ä and had never been 
conquered by the Romans, 
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(3) It was ſuppoſed the army then going againſt the 7 | . | 
bians would afterwards proceed to attack the Parthians. Dac. 7 
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(c) The great and luxurious amongſt the Romans in Ho- 0 
race's time were waited upon at table by the moſt beautiful - 
youths, whoſe hajr flowed in ringlets, and was anointed with 
the richeſt perfumes, 
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This ode is imitated with great vivacity in the Connoiſſeur, 
and applied to an Oxonian in town, 
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ODE XXX. 


'To Venus, on the dedication of a temple or altar to her by 


one of his miſtreſſes. 


GODDESS, whom (a) Cyprus! iſle adores, 
Oh quit thy much-loved () Cnidus' ſhores! 
Quit thy ſoft (c) Paphian reign ! 
Lo, Glycera thy preſence greets 
With votive incenſe, perfum'd ſweets ! 


Oh, conſecrate her fane! 


Thy (4) glowing boy, thy nymphs be there, ; 
With looſened zones and flowing hair! - 
Sweet youth thy ſteps attend, | | 
Whoſe lifeleſs form, without thy charms : | 

No graces deck, no ſpirit warms! 
| Let Mercury too deſcend! 


1 © - 


IT leems not very material, whether this addreſs to Venus 
is to requeſt her preſence at à temple which Horace's miſtreſs, 
| . N F Glycera, 
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Glycera, had dedicated to her, or merely at the houſe of 
Glycera, who was then about to perform ſacrifices to her. 
The tranſlator has taken it in the former ſenſe, without having 
any very deciſive motive of preference. 


(a) The ifle of Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, was ſup- 
poſed to have been the birth-place of Venus, who was wor- 
ſhipped there with great pomp and no leſs ſincerity by a peo- 
ple wholly addicted to pleaſure. | 


(5) Cnidus was a city in Caria remarkable for its double 
harbour, and as the birth-place of many illuſtrious men, but 
chiefly for its ſtatue of Venus by Praxiteles, a work ſo highly 
admired, that many perſons took a yoyage to Cnidus on pur- 
poſe to ſee it. Delph. ed. Dacier rather ſuppoſes another 
Cnidus, a town in the iſle of Cyprus, to be meant. : 


(e) Paphos was a town in the iſle of Cyprus, and was ce 
lebrated for its beautiful temple of Venus. 


(4) The attendants here given to Venus are always in her 
train, excepting Mercury, who, it is ſaid, is united with her, 
as being the god of eloquence, becauſe love makes men elo- 
quent, or becauſe eloquence is neceſſary in love. © 


There is a very ſpirited and humorous imitation of this 
ode in Duncombe's Horace, written by Dr. Broxholm, and 
applied to General Churchi!l, 7 
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On the dedication of a temple ta Apollg. 


80 WIEN at Apollo's ſacred ſhrine 5 
I ̃ be bard with fond devotion bows, __ TS 
- | ; Whilſt yet he pours the virgin wine, . 0 | 
i 4 i What hope inſpires his ardent vows! | 


— 


4 


No gold, nor ivory gifts he craves, p : 
(e.) Calabrian herds, (3) Sardinian gain, 
4 Nor fields that gentle (c) Lyris laves 255 
In filence ſtealing o'er the plain. 
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Let thoſe the ſpreading vine controul, 
Who own the fam'd (d) Calenian juice; 

The merchant drain from golden bowl ; 
The wine his (e) Syrian wares produce, LE | THz 
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To fail by heaven's peculiar care. | 42 
Me Chicories, ſweet olives, feed, 1 
And mallowes, light ſalubrious fare. | 
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Theſe bleſſings let thy bard enjoy 
With health, with faculties intire, 

Oh, Phoehus! nor let age deſtroy 
My fame, nor rob me of thy lyre. 


. 


AUGUSTUS, we are told, had completed and dedicated 
a temple to Apollo in his palace on Mount Palatin about the 
year of Rome 725, and this ode was written on that occaſion 
on which, it is fajd, all the poets preſented their offerings. 
At this period Horace was about thirty-cight years old. 


{a) Calabria was highly eſteemed for its rich paſtures; to 
which, as it was one of the warmeſt ſituations in Italy, the 
cattle were ſent in the winter, as they were to Lacania, on 
account of its coolneſs, in the ſummer. Dac. Duncombe. 

(3) Sardjnia was one of the granaries of Italy; the fide of 
it that lies towards Africa is flat and fertile, the fide towards 
| Corſica barren and mountainous. Dac. San, 


(e) The Lyris, now called the Garigliano, has Been juſtly 


celebrated for the gentlenefs of its courſe. Add. Frav. It 
ſeparated Campania from Latium, and conſequently watered 
ſome of the fineſt countries in Italy. 


(4) For an account of the Calenian vine fee Ode aa of 


this book. 


(e) The nchen e of Arabia Perfia, malte Indic came 
uſually 1 to Rome through FR 
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An addreſs of the poet ta his lyre. 
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Ir er in the ſequ eſter'd ſhade, 

< With thee in playful mood 1 ſtray'd, 
L) Oh come, my much-lov'd ſhell! 
4 Io diſtant years my verſe prolong; 
Tune to ſoft notes the Latin ſong; 
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Thee firſt the far-fam'd (a) Leſbian bore, 

Who, midſt the war's tumultuous roar, 
The ſtormy waves among, 

The ſacred Nine, the God of Joy, 

Love's queen, and her attendant boy, 
And graceful Lycus, ſung. 
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Oh, gift of gogs! by gods careſt ! 
Bright Phoebus' ornament, the gueſt 
Of heaven's immortal king, 
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Sweet ſolace of each anxious care, 
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Pure ſource of bliſs, oh hear my prayer f 
Oh, bleſs the lays I ſing! 
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THIS ſhort addreſs of the poet to his lyre is ſuppoſed to 
relate to ſome great occaſion when he was called upon to 
write. Sanadon applies it to the Carmen Seculare, 
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(a) Alcæus, the Greek lyrick poet, is here meant. Only 
a few fragments of his works are left us; but Quinctilian 
agrees with Horace in deſcribing him as a bold and ſpirited 
writer, adding, that * he ſometimes deſcends to a ſportive 
4 ſtyle, but his genius was better ſuited to lofty ſubjedts.”? 
His ſtyle ſeems to have been the model on which our poet 
formed his own. He and the celebrated Sappho were both of 
Leſbos. See a farther account of him in the notes to Ode xiii, 
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He comforts Albius Ttbullus on tht loſs of his miſtreſs. 


AlBIUs, ah weep not Glycera's loft _ 
Let thy fad elegies no more 
The fickle, faithleſs maid deplore, 

Who takes a younger rival to her arms, 


With Cyrus love ſee bright Lycoris burn! 
Cyrus ſeeks haughty Pholoe's bed ; 
But goats to ſavage wolyes ſhall wed 
Ere Pholoe his perjur'd vows return. 


Thus Venus will'd ; who oft with cruel mirth 
In love's imperious fetters binds 
Ill-fuited forms, diſcordant minds, 


Capricious tyrant of this wretched earth! 


Me, too, the gentler nymphs delight no more; 
But Myrtale alone can pleaſe, | 
Of ſervile race, more wild than ſeas 


| Whoſe boiſterous waves indent Calabria's ſhore. 
| dauer 
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LIB. 1. ODE xxxfIt. 109 
Another tranſlation in a lighter metre. 


J. 


CxAsk, my Albius, to bewail; 
Check, ah check love's plaintive tale! 
Let thy elegies no more 

Cruel (a) Glycera deplore; 

Glycera, who, loſt to truth, 

| Seeks a (5b) new, a brighter youth. 


H. 


{c) Cyrus with ſoft amorous fires 
Fair Lycoris' heart inſpires, 

Yet (by haughty (4) Pholoe led) 
Scorns her love ; but goats ſhall wed 
Savage wolves, ere Pholoe's charms 


| Blefs a perjur'd lover's axms. 


III. 


Thus proud Venus wills, whoſe mien 
Oft torments the ſons of earth: 
Oft in galling chains ſhe binds 
IIl- pair'd forms, unſuited minds; 
| | Sporting, 
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Sporting, whilſt inflicting pain, 
Thus ſhe ſpteads her iron reign. 


IV. 
Me, even me, by gentler maids 1 
Sought in vain, fierce love invades. | ; 


Myrtale my heart enſlaves, 

Baſely born and wild as waves, 
Waves that, with terrifick roar, 
Daſh (e) Calabria's winding ſhore. 


NS . $ 


THE perſon addreſſed in this ode is the celebrated Albius 
Tibullus, whoſe elegies are generally deemed the moſt beau- 
tiful in the Latin language. Dacier has juſtly obſerved, that 
2 part of his works muſt have been loſt, ſince there is no men- 
tion of Glycera in any of his four books of Elegies now ex- 
tant. Oh | | 
The Engliſh reader who is acquainted with Mr. Ham- 
mond's Elegies, has probably alſo heard that they are, for 
the moſt part, imitations of Tibullus. Some of them, in- 
deed, may be properly called tranſlations ; but they are tranſ- 
lations that would have done no diſcredit to any Engliſh poet, 
and for harmony of numbers, elegance of language, and ten- 
derneſs of expreſſion, are well worthy to be ranked with their 
original, | | e 

The object of Horace is to comfort Tibullus, and warn 
him againſt the indulgence of a hopeleſs paſſion: this he does 

I | by 
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LIB, I. ODE xxxIII. | 111 


by ſhewing it is the frequent lot of lovers, and that he himſelf 
has experienced it. | 


(a) If this. be the ſame Glycera whom Horace deſcribes in 
the 19th ode, the two poets, it may be preſumed, courted 
her at different periods, and fince Horace, in the 19th ode, 


repreſents himſelf as having previouſly given up ſuch purſuits, 


he muſt have been of an advanced age when that ode was 
written, and conſequently it is probable this was the earlier 
compoſition of the two. 


(5) Dacier ſays, the word in the original (junior) muſt 
mean a mew not a younger lover; for that Tibullus was but 
twenty-four years old when he died. Sanadon, on the con- 
trary, makes Tibullus forty-four years of age at his death; 
which he places in the ſame year as that of Virgil. 


(c) Cyrus has been mentioned in Ode xvii. as a jealous and 
boiſterous lover to Tyndaris. | 


(a) Pholoe is mentioned in another ode, ( 5th of book ii.) 
Tibullus himſelf alſo, in one of his Elegies, repreſents her as 
haughty and cruel to her lovers, 


(e) The peninſula between the Adriatick Sea and the Gulph 
of Tarentum was called Calabria; the number of it's bays 
and harbours gave occaſion for Horace to ſay, in this ode, 
that the ſea imdents it. oy 
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ODES OF HoRaAcCk, 


ODF XXXIV. 
He declares himſelf convinced that the Epicurean phils/ephy 


is falſe, and renounces it. 


Too long from ſacred rites miſled 
By the (a) vain ſceptick's impious lore, 
Repentant now the ſail I ſpread, No” 
And ſeek the track I held before: | 


For Jove, whoſe ſteeds, with fiery courſe, 
Through black'ning clouds were wont to fly, 
Has driv'n his chariot's thundering force 


Athwart a pure ethereal ſky. 


At that dread ſound the dull earth ſhakes, 
The wandering rivers burſt their mound z 

Even Styx through hell's dark region quakes, 
And (5) Atlas, the world's utmoſt bound. 


(c) Jove ruling each eventful hour, 
Exalts the humble, ſinks the great: 
Whilſt fortune, with capricious power, 

Still varies man's uncertain ſtate, 


NOTES. 


LIB. I. ODE XXX1V, 113 


r 


THOUGH fs much has been ſaid by Dacier, Sanadon, and 


other commentators, to prove this ode to be ironical, the natural - 


and obvious conſtruction will ſurely prevail with all readers of 
plain underſtanding. One objection to the ſuppoſition that Ho- 
race is in earneſt, is removed by only changing a ſtop, as Dr. Bent- 
ley has juſtly obſerved. Another, that Horace was at all times an 
Epicurean, and never adopted the maxims of the Stoicks, is re- 


futed by Horace himſelf in the firſt of his epiſtles, where he 


declares his philoſophical opinions to be fluctuating, * and that 
“ ſometimes he follows the rigid principles of the Stoicks, at 
© other times returns imperceptibly to the precepts of Ari- 
& ſtippus.” That it never thunders unleſs there are clouds in 
the ſky, is no proof that Horace might not have heard thunder 
when the part of the ſky that lay within his fight was clear, as 
ſome neighbouring mountain might have intercepted his view 
of the ſtorm. As to his jocularly calling himſelf © a hog of the 
„herd of Epicurus” in one of the epiſtles, hat only proves he had 


been living luxuriouſly, and according to the maxims of the 


Epicureans, at that particular time, not that he was at all time* 
an Epicurean. With regard to the objection that there is no 
other proof in his works of his ever having been a ſtoick: the 
epiſtle already cited, and the ſeveral ſublime odes which adorn 
and enforce the ſtoical doctrines, prove the contrary. 
The truth probably is, that this ode was written during 
ſome of the occaſional fits of ſtoiciſm (if we may ſo call them) 
mentioned in the firſt epiſtle. But, although his converſion 
might be ſhort-lived, the ſerious caſt of the ode throughout, 
prevents our conſidering it as a banter, It would, indeed, have 
been a weak and clumſy one, wholly unworthy ſuch a writer 
as Horace, The learned Geſner agrees with Dr. Bentley in 
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114 ODES OF HORACE, 


ſuppoſing this ode to be ſerious, as does alſo Mr. Duncombe. 
Dr. Foſter was of the ſame opinion. 


| (a) The original is “ in/anientis ſapientiæ, “ frantic 
& philoſophy.” This, alas, is the worſt ſpecies of frenzy! as 
the crimes and miſeries of France will, it is hoped, teach us. 


| (5) It would be endleſs to detail all the ancient fables reſpect- 
ing Atlas, the great mountain that runs acroſs the deſarts of 


Africa from eaſt to weſt. They may be found neatly and ſuc- 
cinctly ſtated (with all the authorities) in Lempriere's Claſſical 


Dictionary, title Atlas. 


(e) We perfectly agree with Mr. Duncombe's judicious re- 
mark on the concluſion of this ode. Dacier and Sanadon re- 
fine on it unwarrantably in ſuppoſing Horace to mean, that, 
„ although the divinity can diſpoſe of human events, yet he 
leaves them to fortune, who, in fact, directs the whole courſe 
% of them.” This, they tell us, proves the ode to have been 


written in ſupport of, not againſt, the Epicurean ſyſtem. On 


the contrary, fortune, in Mr. Duncombe's words, © is to be 
% confidered as the handmaid of Jupiter or Providence,” and 
the paſſage ſeems clearly to imply that ſhe acts under his di- 


rection. There ate many notes in Duncombe's Horace which. 


ſhew him to have been a ſenfible and ingenious man, though 
he is not generally deemed a very ſucceſsful tranſlator. 


ODE 


IDE, 


LIB, I, ODE xxxv. 115 


O D E  XXXV. 
o Fortune, requeſting her protection for aber, about to 


embark on an expedition againſt Britain. 


Gonoess! whoſe power fair (a) Antium ſways, 
By thy auſpicious preſence bleſt, 
Whoſe hand the abject wretch can raiſe, 
Pour rapture in the ſorrowing breaſt, 
Or, midſt the triumphs of victorious Rome, 


Change the reſplendent ſcene for death's funereal gloom ; 


Thy ſmile the humble peaſant craves 
To crown his toil, relieve his care : 
To thee, great ſovereign of the waves, 
Pale mariners direct their prayer : 
Thee, wandering tribes, thee, warlike realms revere, 


Thee, royal dames, and purple tyrants fear, 


Leſt, when thy ſteps deſtructive ſpurn 
The column of imperial power, 
Their ſwift relentleſs rage o'erturn 
The work of ages in an hour, 
| | 1 Excite 
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116 ' ODES OF HORACE, 


Excite the furious crowd to wild alarms, 


And wake tae madd'ning cry, “To arms, to arms 


(5) Marching with ſtern terrifick lock, 
Neceſſity precedes thy train 
With brazen wedge, with iron hook, 


And the ſharp inſtruments of pain : 


rn U 
n 1 n 
893 > * „ 


Thee (c) ſoothing hope, and white rob'd faith await, 
Nor, by thy frown alarm'd, deſert the ruin'd great. 


Tis then the faithleſs herd retires ; 
'Tis then the perjur'd harlots fly ; 
Cold are een friendſhip's vaunted fires, 
Nor kind her heart, nor moiſt her eye: 


Drain'd is the genial caſk that ſorrow cheers, 


And dry the ſource that fed her ſympathetick tears. 


Oh, Goddeſs ! let thy fondeſt cares 
On mighty Cæſar's fate attend; 
Who now his conquering arms prepares 
Gainſt Britain, earth's remoteſt end! 


And, oh preſerve the intrepid youthful train, 


Whom ealtern ſeas ſhall dread, and Perſia's diſtant plain! 


Alas! what dire diſgraceful ſtains _ 
Of kindred blood, of impious rage, 


Offended 
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LIE. I. ODE XXXV. „ 


Offended gods, polluted fanes, 
Have mark 'd this deſolating age? | 
Ah, then, thy power let hoſtile nations fear! 
On them dire& the ſword, and point th' avenging ſpear. 


NO TIT $$ 


IN the year of Rome 7 26, and the 7th conſulſhip of Auguſ- 
tus, that prince had prepared an expedition againſt the Britons, 
who had remained independent notwithſtanding the tranſient 
invaſion and ſucceſs of Julius Cæſar. This expedition, how- 
ever, did not take place, an embaſſy from the Britons, who pro- 
miſed in future to pay tribute, having ſatisfied the emperor. 
But the preparations: for it occaſioned the foregoing ode, which 
alſo alludes to an invaſion of ſome of the eaſtern nations medi- 
tated about the ſame time. 

This ode, independently of its own merit, has probably that 
of having ſuggeſted to Gray the hint of his celebrated Hymn to 
Adverſity. Dr. Johnſon, though ſtrongly prejudiced in gene- 
ral againit Gray's merit, allows, in this inſtance, that he has 
« excelled his original by the variety of his ſentiments, and by 
te their moral application.” Lite of Gray in the Britiſh Poets, 


P · 123. 


(a) “ Antium,” ſays Addiſon, 4 was formerly famous for 
« the temple of Fortune that ſtood in it. All agree there were 
* two Fortunes worſhipped here, which Suetonius calls the 
% Fortune Antiates, and Martial the Sorores Antii. Some are 
„of opinion, that by theſe two goddeſſes were meant the two 
« Nemeſis, one of which rewar:led good men, as the other pu- 
 niſhes the wicked. I do not know whether any one has ta- 
„ ken notice that this double function gives a conſiderable 
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118 ODES OF HORACE, 


& light and beauty to the ode which Horace has addreſſed to 
& her. The whole poem is a prayer to Fortune, that ſhe 
& would proſper Cæſar's arms, and confound his enemies; ſo 
& that each of the goddeſſes has her taſk aſſigned in the poet's 
&« prayer; and, we may obſerve, the invocation is divided be- 
& tween the two deities, the firſt line (in the tranſlation the 
& two firſt) relating indifferently to either, that which I have 
& marked (viz. 3d and 4th lines in the tranſlation) ſpeaking to 
& the Goddeſs of Proſperity, or, if you pleaſe, the Nemeſis of 
& the good, and the other (viz. lines th or 6th in the tranſla- 
& tion) to the Goddeſs of Adverſity, or Nemeſis of the wicked. 

If we take the firſt interpretation, of the two Fortunes for 
&« the double Nemeſis, the compliment to Cæſar is the greater, 
& and the 5th ſtanza (4th in the tranſlation) clearer than the 
« commentators uſually make it; for the clavi, &c. (the hook, 
& the wedge, &c.) were actually uſed in the puniſhment of 


- 6 criminals,” Add. Travels. 


The above remark is certainly ingenious ; but we incline 
to think, with Mr. Duncombe, that Horace addrefſes him- 
&« ſelf to Fortune, not as two diſtin perſons, but as one and 
e the ſame power, ſometimes diſtributing bleſſings, ſometimes 
e curſes.” 3 py 


(5) Dacier ſuppoſes this paſſage to be a deſcription of the 
picture of Fortune at Antium, or perhaps,” he adds, © it 
0 Was a picture drawn from Horace's own imagination. Ne- 
& ceſſity, he obſerves, * precedes Fortune, as the lictors and 
„ publick officers precede the conſuls, and has in her hands 
* hooks, wedges, &c. &c. which are her inſtruments as the 
bundles of faſces were the implements by which the conſuls 
compelled the execution of their orders. Fortune alſo 
makes uſe of neceſſity, becauſe all her decrees are irrevoca- 
“% ble. Faith and hope accompany her every where, even 
„ when ſhe changes her ſplendid dreſs for mourning.” = 

(c) Not- 
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(c) Notwithſtanding the pains taken to expound the paſſage 
in the original, it ſeems to continue liable to the difficulty ſta- 
ted by Dr. Bentley, viz. © that if faith (or fidelity) accom- 
„ pany fortune whenever ſhe becomes an enemy, and leaves 
& the houſes of the great, then faith is as treacherous as the 
vulgar and the harlot. Yet Dr. Bentley's emendation (vertis 
for /inquis) will hardly be admitted. The tranſlator has endea- 
youred to elude a difficulty he could not ſolve, | 
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ODES OF HORACE; 


ODE XXXVI. 


He congratulates a friend on his return from Spain. 


H ASTE, the tender victim bring! 

Strew the incenſe, ſweep the ſtring ! 

Praiſe the gods, his guardian powers ! 

(a) Numida again is ours. 

Safe from Spain's remoteſt bound, 

Lo, he greets his friends around! 
Thee, my (5) Lamia, o'er the reſt, 

Claſping to his faithful breaſt, 

Mindful that, in childhood's play, 

Each obey'd one (c) maſter's ſway, 


| Mindful that, when manhood bloom'd, 
Each at once the (4) robe aſſum'd. 
Let this day, for ever bright, 


Still be mark'd by (e) Cretan white! 
Let the caſk's rich juice abound : 

Beat with (/) Salian dance the ground. 
Nor ſhall Damalis (g) ſurpaſs 

Beſſus in the cheerful glaſs. 


Let 
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Let gay (+) flowers the board perfume, 
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Lilies breathe, and roſes bloom! 


. . 7 


Damalis all eyes admire, 


1 
Eyes that gloat with fond deſire; | 
. i | . | 
Yet, as wanton ivy ſprings, Þ 
Faithful to her love ſhe clings. Ml 
ww 
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NOTHING ſhews the character of Horace in a more ami- 
able light than his attachment to his friends. His joy on this 


{ER EI 
—— . lar — es. 
- ** 


occaſion is ſo lively, that Baxter, in the title to this ode, ſup- in 
poſes Numida to have been of the Pompeian party, and a com- |: f 
panion of Horace in the civil wars. The occaſion of this ode Lf 
Vuoill, on that ſuppoſition, be fimilar to that of Ode vii. lib. ii. But [> 
| the circumſtance of Numida's having been in the farther parts 1 
Spain, has induced moſt of the commentators to conſider this © 
congratulation as applying to the return of Horace's friend . 1 

from a military expedition againſt the Cantabrians. That free [i | 


and warlike people, occupying the part of Spain now called 
Biſcay, were with great difficulty, and after one expedition by 
himſelf, and ſeveral by his lieutenants, ſubdued by Auguſtus, 
Dacier and Sanadon, therefore, ſuppoſe that Numida had re- 
turned from Spain with Auguſtus, and conſequently date this 
ode in the year of Rome 729 or 730, according to the chrono- 
logies reſpectively adopted by each. It might, however, have 
been compoſed ſome years later, as the Cantabrians were not 
finally ſubdued till about the year 734. At all events, it is pro- 
bable, from the exceſſive joy manifeſted by Horace, that his 
friend had been employed on ſome dangerous branch of the 
ſervice, 
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(a) Numida is ſuppoſed fo have been a name given to Plo- 
tius, or, as ſome ſay, Pomponius, on account of ſome military 
ſervice performed by him or his anceſtors in Numidia. Delph. 
ed, | 


| (5) Alius Lamia ſeems to have been a man of conſiderable 
birth, and an intimate friend of Horace. See Ode xvii, of 
lib. iii. . | 


(c) The beſt interpretation of this paſſage ſeems to be that 
which applies it to the Roman tutor, who was appointed to a 
certain number of boys till they attained the age of manhood. 
Some, however, ſuppoſe it to allude to a cuſtom in the ſports 
of the Roman boys, of one being rex (or ruler) oyer a number 
of others. | | | | 


(4) At the age of ſeventeen the Roman youth put on the 
Zoga wirilis, or manly gown, and were no longer under the 
power of the tutor. The zoga was a large mantle worn over | 
the tunica, or veſt, and different in length, colour, and orna- 
ments, according to the fortune or profeſſion of the wearer, 
San, Francis. 


(e) The ancients marked their lucky days with chalk, which, 
as the ſoil of Crete was remarkably chalky, occaſioned the 
marks themſelves to be called Cretan. Dac. Delph. ed. 


Of) Thg Salians were prieſts of Mars, who ſung and danced 
in their proceſſions. Dac. Their dances were probably a very 
ſolemn ceremony, as Virgil has deemed them of ſufficient im- 
portance to be repreſented by Vulcan on the ſhield of /Eneas. 
(See lib. vii. of the Æneid.) It ſeems to have been the cuſtom 
to ſing and dance in the ſame manner on all public rejoicings.. 


(8) 40 L. 
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+ Ban Le bel eloge pour une — que de bien boire 9 ſays Sa- 
nadon. The good Father adds, that the ancient Romans had 
e ſo great a horror for the vice of drinking in a woman, that 
ce the law of the twelve tables permitted huſbands to puniſh 
ge their wives with death for any exceſs of that kind.“ Vet it is 
plain from this and other paſſages of Horace, that what was a 
crime in their wives was rather deemed an accompliſhment in 
their miſtreſſes. See Ode xiii. of this book. 


(5 Roſes, lilies, and ſome herbs (ſuch as parſley} were ſa 


much uſed to adorn the tables of the Romans, and the hair of 


their gueſts, that they were conſidered as almoſt neceſſary, See 


notes on Ode xi. lib. ĩ iv. 
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On the victory of Auguſius over Cleopatra. 


Now, friends, (a) bring forth the generous wine! 
Beat with glad dance the ſacred ground; 
With (5) votive banquets deck each ſhrine : 
Let joy, let gratitude reſound ! 
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$29 | *T was impious to produce our ſtores, 
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Wbilſt (c) Egypt's queen with fatal doom 
| Menaced the capitol's high towers, 


And hover'd o'er imperial Rome, 
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| Leagued with a baſe, (d) a deſperate crew, 

85 | By like contagious paſſions fir'd ; 

Whilſt (e) ſenſeleſs hope more furious grew, 
By Marzotick draughts inſpir'd. 
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5 But lo, awak'd to real fricht, 

Her flaming fleet the queen deplores ! 
Great Cæſar drives her rapid flight 

384 From Italy's indignant ſhores: 
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As falcons when the dove they view, 
As hunters o'er QEmonian plains 
Speed their ſwift courſe, his arms purſue 


The fatal fury, doom'd to chains. 


But rais'd above her ſex's fears, 
She braves the ſtorm ; no more ſhe flies, ; 
No more to diſtant regions ſteers ; 


A queen ſhe liv'd—a queen ſhe dies. 


She view with calm majeſtick pride 
Her ſlaughter'd houſe, her ruin'd reign, 
Serene (J) the poiſonous aſps apply'd, 
Imbib'd her death through every vein, 


And, fearleſs by reflection grown, 
Dar'd greatly thus to end her woes, 

Diſdaining, born to grace a throne, 
To ſwell the triumph of her foes. 


G 


All the learned had ſuppoſed this ode to have been written 
on the victory gained by Auguſtus over Anthony and Cleo- 
patra at Actium; but, as Horace ſpeaks of the death of 
Cleopatra, which did not happen till ten or eleven months af- 
terwards, and as he had celebrated the victory at Actium in 


the gth Epode, M. Le Fevre ſeems mo in aſſerting, that the 
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126 ODES OF HORACE, 


death of Cleopatra alone is the ſubject of this ode; whiich, 
conſequently, was written towards the end of the year 723, 
during the ſixth conſulſhip of Auguſtus, and when Horace 
was 36 years of age. Dac. 


(a) This beginning is imitated from Alcæus, a fragment of 
whoſe works begins thus: Now let us revel and drink 
& our fill, ſince Myrſilus is dead.“ Myrfilus was one of the 
tyrants whom Alczus had oppoſed. 


(3) On any great and fortunate event the Romans appointed 
publick prayers in all the temples, and invited the gods to 
magnificent feaſts ; for which purpoſe they placed their ſtatues 
upon ſmall couches, on two ſquares called pzlvinaria. Theſe 
feaſts were called dapes. Horace adds the expreſſion of Sa- 
tearian, becauſe the feaſts of the Salii, or prieſts of _ 
were peculiarly magnificent. Dac. 


(e) It is obſervable that Horace, in ſpeaking of the war be- 
tween Octavius Cæſar and Anthony, always throws the odium 
attached to the cauſe of the latter on Cleopatra, and the Ægyp- 
tians. Virgil, though he mentions Antheny, reproaches him 
for nothing but his connection with Cleopatra, (* ſequitur- 
« que, nefas! Ægyptia conjux,”) which, indeed, was the chief 
cauſe of his ruin. The generous delicacy of Horace, in not 
mentioning the unfortunate chief, could ſcarcely, at this early 
period, have ariſen from an intimacy with Julus Antonius, his 


' fon, which probably began ſome time afterwards. But beſides 


other connections which he might have made with perſons of 
Anthony's party, and his own natural diſpoſition, the ſenate 
itſelf, though wholly in Cæſar's intereſt, had ated in a ſimilar 
manner, having declared war againſt Cleopatra alone, without 
mentioning her infatuated lover. 


(4) The 
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(d) The band of infamous men here deſcribed ſeems to mean 
Cleopatra's eunuchs and miniſters, and the diſeaſe, their in- 
fatuation. But a great writer and claſſical ſcholar has ſug- 
geſted to the tranſlator, that the term . contagious diſeaſe"? 
means literally, that the /Egyptian diſorder (a ſoreneſs in the 
legs) was prevalent in Cleopatra's army. 


(e) This repreſentation is truly characteriſtick of the de- 
bauched and luxurious queen. She mult (implies the poet) 
have inflamed her paſſions, and deſtroyed her reaſon with 
Agyptian wine, before ſhe attempted to overthrow the Roman 
empire. The Marzotick wine, which grew near the lake 


Marzotis, in lower /Egypt, is mentioned by Virgil in his ſe- 
cond Georgick, as excellent; and alſo by Columella and Athz- 


na us. 


(J) Plutarch and Dion relate, that nothing certain was 


known reſpecting the death of Cleopatra. Two ſmall livid 
marks were perceived on her arms, like two bites, which 
created a belief that ſhe had applied aſps to them. Dac. This, 
however, being the only way in which her death was ever ac- 
counted for, has in later times been conſidered as fully proved. 

She is ſuppoſed to have received the aſps concealed in a baſket 
of fruit. | | | 
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ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE XXXVIII. 


Fo his ſervant, enjoining to avoid ſplendid preparations 


for an entertainment. 


Awar, my boy, with (a) eaſtern ſtate! 


The ſoft luxurious crown I hate, 


With (5) linden fibres move, 
Seek not the ſpot, where bluſhing grows 
With (c) lingering ſweets the autumnal roſe, 
Nor rob the fragrant grove! 


No : let the myrtle's ſimple wreath, 


| Whoſe leaves unmingled fragrance breathe, 


In artleſs beauty twine ! 
Thy care the myrtle beſt may ſhew, 
Me beſt adorn, whoſe goblets flow 

Beneath the embow'ring vine. 


NO T iS 


THIS little ode was probably written, or rather ſpoken, by 
ae _ to one of his ſlaves, extempore, and perhaps pub- 


F 4 
* . 


LIB, I, ODE xxxvIII. 129 


liſhed to prove his readineſs at verſification on the moſt trifling 
occaſions. It alſo affords a proof of his moderate and unaf- 
fected ſtyle of living, and averſion to inordinate luxury. 
(a) Perſian entertainments were celebrated for their magni- 
ficence. 


(5) The thin ſkin between the bark and wood of the linden 
tree was uſed to tie chaplets or garlands, as we do ribbons. 
Horace profeſſes to hate ſuch garlands, which either were 
formed of materials the moſt difficult to be procured, or re- 
quired great toil and preparation to weave them. 


(c) The Romans were at a great expence in procuring roſes 


and all kinds of flowers in the winter, 


END OF LIB». Ts 
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To Pollio, adviſing h 
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+] 2 FI 8 


his hiſtory of the Civil 


Wars, and, for that purpoſe, to reſt a while from his 


m to purſue 


1 


compoſitions. 


k 


tragic 


To mark when diſcord (a) firſt aroſe, 


Each ſource of crimes, each change of fate, 


When fortune ſported with our woes, 


. 
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When (5) fatal friendſhips leagu d the great, 


"Bok: ES 4 


— — VT 


Thou dar'ſt: the arms with ſlaughter dyed, 


Polluted yet, thou giv'ſt to fame, 
Prepared thy dangerous courſe to guide 


Where embers veil the treacherous flame. 
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134 ODES OF HORACE, 


Quit then the (c) tragick muſe awhile ; 
In theſe more publick cares engage: 

Soon ſhall thy chaſte Athenian ſtyle 
Again adorn the Roman ſtage, 


Great Pollio ! thou whoſe talents ſhield 
Wrong'd innocence, (d) the ſenate guide; 
Whom fierce (e) Dalmatia taught to yield, 
Raiſed to bright glory's laurel'd pride. 


Hark ! the ſhrill trampet rends mine ear; 
The clarion's piercing note alarms ! 
The ſteeds, the horſemen, (/) ſtart with fear, 
When gleams the flaſh of hoſtile arms! 


Behold illuſtrious chiefs embrued 

In glorious duſt ! Till thy controul, 
Great Czſar, every power ſubdued, 

Save Cato's (g) high undaunted ſoul. : 


Then (+) Juno, and each god who fled 
From Africk, 1mpotent to aid, 

The viQor's race to laughter led, 
Fit offerin 8 to Jugurtha's ſhade. 
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F What fields, enriched by Latian gore, 
| Atteſt not our remorſeleſs deeds ? 
And mark the fall of Roman power, 
() Heard by the fierce exulting Medes? 


In what deep gulph or ſecret flood 
Was diſcord's fatal rage unknown ? 

What ſea, what ſhore, unſtain'd with blood, 
Reſounds not with our country's moan ? | 


Yet ah, (L) my ſportive muſe, beware 
To change thy jeſts for mournful ſtrains ! 
With me (/) Dione's grotto ſhare ; | 
With me record love's lighter pains. 


r 


CAIUS ASINIUS POLLIO, to whom this ode is addreſſed, 


is well known as one of the greateſt and moſt accompliſhed men 


of the Auguſtan age. He was eminent as a general, an orator, 
an hiſtorian, and a poet; in all which characters he is men- 


tioned in this ode. In the protection of men of genius he 


was diſtin guiſned almoſt equally with Mæcenas himſelf. 
The date and real object of this ode are not ſo plain to us, 
at this diſtant period, as they muſt have been to the Romans 


when it was firſt publiſhed. Dacier ſuppoſes it to have been 


written during the conſulſhip of Pollio, and conſequently in 
the year of Rome 513. But this hypotheſis ſeems, on ſeveral 
accounts, improbable, and, indeed, is overthrown by the ar- 
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136 ODES OF HORACE, 


guments of Sanadon, who remarks, amongſt other things; that | 41 
Pollio was in arms during almoſt the whole of his conſulſhip, by 
and the buſy ſcenes in which he was then engaged muſt have 7 50 


rendered it almoſt impoſſible for him to write ſuch a work as 
4 hiſtory of the civil wars. He was, beſides, engaged in An- 


thony's party, and therefore, if Horace was by that time in | fri 
favour with Mzcenas and Auguſtus, he would ſcarcely have op 
paid ſuch high compliments to Pollio, their enemy; nor ts it | lu 
likely that the poet could have been on thoſe terms of friend- be 
ſhip with Pollio, that could admit of his offering him the | tri 
advice ſuggeſted in this ode. Not to mention the improbabi-:t pr 
lity, that Pollio, a man of great prudence and judgement, and aff 
a conſiderable actor in all the civil wars, (except the laſt) | be 


ſhould think of publiſhing ſuch a hiſtory egg govern- 
ment was completely ſettled. 


Sanadon's opinion, therefore, that this ode was not written | 3 
till after the termination of the civil wars, and, perhaps, as 6 
late as the year of Rome 725, appears far the moſt probable. | | 66 


At that period, though Pollio held a high rank in the ſtate, yet 
as he was not one of the confidential adviſers of Auguſtus, 


his influence ſeems to have more nominal than real. He muſt, | | cie 
therefore, have had more leiſure for literary works than during H 
the heat of the civil wars. But the multiplicity of his pur- th 
ſuits ſtill appears to have embarraſſed him. Whilſt con- m 
ducting the buſineſs of numerons clients, and aſſiſting at the | ap 
debates of the ſenate, he was alſo engaged in writing trage- | © me 
dies for the ſtage, and in the very important and difficult ta E * 
of his hiſtory. This ode, therefore, ſeems intended as a hint | cal 
to Pollie, that he is following too many ohjects at the ſame 799 
time, and that ſo nice and delicate a work as his Hiſtory (the 3 ef 
dangers of which are laid before him to excite his caution) of 
requires his whole attention. This interpretation accords G5; on 
with that of almoſt all the criticks, excepting Dacier, who | in 
thinks  Horace's advice to Pollio is not, * to ceaſe from liſ 


— 


& writing 


£12.17. 098 1 1237 


« writing tragedies till he ſhall have completed his hiſtory,” 
but © to ceaſe from writing his * till he ſhall have ſet- 
« tled the ſtate.” 


() In the original it is, “ the civil diſcord that aroſe 
from the conſulſhip of Metellus.” It ſeems to be the better 
opinion, that this refers to the conſulſhip of Quintus Metel- 
lus Celer, in the year of Rome 693 or 694, when the league 
between Pompey, Julius Cæſar, and Craſſus, called the firſt 
triumvirate, was formed; for that triumvirate was, by the 
principles it eſtabliſhed, the ſource of all the civil wars which 
afflicted the republic, and ended in the extinction of its li- 
berties, 


LY 


(5) This expreſſion ſeems to allude to that remarkable one 
of Cato's, who, ſpeaking of Cæſar and Pompey, ſaid, . It 
46 is not their enmity but their Hui that has een 
0 N IN 


(c) All that is ſaid, in this paſſage, reſpe&ing tragedy, Da- 
cier, in order to ſupport his hypotheſis, applies to Pollio's 
Hiftory, conſidering the whole paſſage as a metaphor. To 
this it may be objected, 1ſt, That as Pollio was a celebrated 
writer of tragedies, it is not probable that Horace would 
apply metaphorically that which was true in a literal ſenſe, z 
mode of expreſſion always liable to doubt and cenfuſion ;— 
2dly, The terms Horace has choſen preclude the metaphori- 
cal ſenſe ſuppoſed ; for, altbough civil wars, as deſcribed in 
a hiſtory, may be juſtly called a tragedy, yet to ſay the muſe 
of tragedy, when we mean the muſe of hiffory, would be an abuſe 


of terms ; and though we call a country where wars are carried, 


on, the theatre of thoſe wars, we cannot apply the expreſſion 
in the ſame manner to that where the hiſtory of them is pub- 
liſhed, {till leſs can we tell a writer to reſume the Athenian buſ+ 
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138 opES of HORACE, 


zin, when we mean that he ſhall reſume a hifory. What is 
faid reſpecting tragedy muſt, therefore, we n re- 
ceive a literal conſtruction. 

The learned Dr. Blackwell, indeed, blends the two ſenſes, 
fuppoſing that Pollio had defigned to write a tragedy on the 
tubject of the civil wars; but there ſeems not to be any au- 
thority for this conſtruction. Beſides, the opening lines of 
the ode ſeem applicable only to a hiſtory, as we conceive the 


third ſtanza _ to tragedy alone. 


(a Tt is not neceſſary to infer from this paſſage, that Pollis 
was actually conſul when this ode was written. His high rank 
and diſtinguiſhed abilities of courſe made him a leading man 
in the ſenate, which Auguſtus ſuffered to retain (in appear- 
ance at leaſt) a conſiderable portion of the ſovereign power. 


(e) “ Pollio,” (either in his conſulſhip, or a year or two 
after) led an army againſt the Parthinians, a tribe of the 
„ Dalmatians, who had revolted, laid ſiege to and took their 
« capital, Salona, and having ftript the inhabitants of their 
cc only poſſeſſions, their arms, lands, and flocks, returned 
« triumphant to Rome.” Black. Mem. of Aug. vol. iii. p. 85. 


() This paſſage (from the expreſſions in the original) is 
ſuppoſed to allude to Cæſar's well-known order to his troops 
at- the battle of Pharſalia, to aim at the faces of their enemies : 


a 1 Jaciem feri.” Delph. edit. 


(e) This paſſage is-tranſlated in a favourable ſenſe, though 
poſſibly the word (atrox) might bear an unfavourable one. 
But Auguſtus invariably ſpoke with reſpe& of Cato's me- 
mory ; and Virgil, as well as Horace, has done honour to him. 
See Aneid, lib. vi. Alſo Ode xii. of lib. i. 


3 (% The 


LIB. 11. ODE 1. 139 


(5) The ſuppoſed partiality of Juno to Africa, and her aver- 
Bon to the Romans, are traced in the Aneid to the firſt 
foundation of Carthage, and accounted for by her foreknows- 
| ledge, that this her favourite city would be deſtroyed by a 
people deſcended from the Trojan race. Horace, with equal 
art, imputes to the reſentment of Juno at the deſtruction of 
her beloved Carthage, (to which he joins the death of the 
Numidian chief, Jugurtha) all the carnage and miſery of the 
civil wars; one great ſcene of which was Africa; for, it has 


been juſtly obſerved, he could not, perhaps, with ſafety have 


dwelt upon the true reaſon, the ambition of the great. 


(i) The original here is ſimply and nobly expreflive ; it 
fays, © heard by the Medes,” implying that it reached the 
moſt diſtant, and gratified them as the moſt inveterate foes of 
Rome. But this ſeemed to require ſomething more to make it 
clear in a tranſlation. 


(#) The abrupt manner in which Horace quits his ſubject 
here, with an apology for having preſumed to treat it, is ſimi- 
lar to the cloſe of Ode hii. of lib. iii. where alſo he'hatl ven- 
tured on a political topick of ſome danger and difficulty. 


(!) Dione was another name for Venus; ſhe ſeems to be 
mentioned here becauſe the lighter ſpecies of lyrick poetry, 
of which Horace was moſt fond, was beſt adapted to amorous 
ſubjects. s 
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ODE I. 


| On gener gſity and the contempt F riches. 


SALLUST, whoſe truly generous mind 
Scorns the dull uſeleſs ore confin'd 
Deep in the niggard earth; 
Gold has no Iuſtre when abus'd ; 
But nobly, temperately us'd, 
It ſhines with real worth. 


For kindneſs to his brothers known | 1 
Shall (a) Proculeius' name be ſhewn 
In hiſt'ry's brighteſt page, 

And fame's immortal pinions bear 
The deed that mark'd paternal care 


Ĩ hrough every diſtant age. 


* 
% +4 


' Who nobly quell the luft of gain, 
| Enjoy a more extended reign, 
EreQ a firmer throne, 


Than 


LIB. 11. ODE II. 141 


Than ſhould they join all Lybia's ſtrand 
To diſtant Gades' wealthy land, 
And make (5) each ſhore their own. 


The dire inſatiate thirſt of wealth, 
Foe to the mind's enliv'ning health, 
Like the fell dropſy reigns, 
That ſtill by fond indulgence fed, 
Ne'er ceaſes till the cauſe be fled, - 
\ Chas'd from the languid veins, 


Of Perſia's empire repoſſeſt, 

The vulgar deem (c) Pharates bleſt ; 
Whilſt virtue uncontroul'd, 

Gives him alone her crown, her prize, 

Who views unmov d with ſtedfaſt eyes 
The pageantry of gold. 


1 d r b 


THE Salluſt to whom this ode is addreſſed was great nephew 
to the celebrated hiſtorian of that name. Tacitus ſpeaks of 
him in the firſt and third books of his Annals. From him 
it appears, that he was of an equeſtrian family, and adopted 
by his great uncle, whoſe name he took; that, during the 
life of Mæcenas he held the ſecond place in the favour of Au- 
guſtus, and the ſecond after the death of that miniſter; and 
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342 ODES OF HORACE, 


that he was 3 the 8 of Tiberius. Dac. Dun- 


combe. 

Though we cannot ſuppoſe Horace to have intended in this 
ode to reproach his friend, Salluſt, with prodigality, yet 
perhaps Dacier is ſo far right, that a delicate and friendly ad- 
monition might be conyeyed under the veil of a compliment. 


(a) Proculeius was a Roman knight, and a great favourite 


of Auguſtus; Mæcenas married his fiſter Terentia Licinia. 


His brothers (as Plutarch relates} having joined Pompey, 
| they were condemned, and their eſtates confiſcated : : but Pro- 
culeius, by his intereſt with Auguſtus, procured their n. 
and divided his own patrimony with them. | 


(5) In the original it * et each Carthage,” meaning old 
Carthage in Africa and new Carthage in Spain. To join Lybia, 
in Africa, and Gades, (now Cadiz) in Spain, to each other, 
has the ſame meaning, viz. „ uniting two oppſite and * 
* countries. | 


(e) This tyrant had been expelled by his ſubjects the 
Parthians for his cruelties, and reſtored by the aſſiſtance of 


the Scythians, (fee note on Ode xxvi. lib. i.) He was after- 


wards confirmed in his throne by Auguſtus. But as Horace 
ſpeaks here of his reſtoration as a recent event, and as it hap, 
pened in the year of Rome 728, this ode was probably written 
iN that year or the following. ' 


5 ODE 
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CRT 
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LIB. II. ODE III, 


| RT III. 


On fortitude and equanimity. 


z 


VW 1TH ſeafaſt ſoul thy courſe maintain, 
Should griefs aſſail thee, toils oppreſs; 
Nor leſs from boundleſs joy refrain, 


Should pleaſure ſmile, and fortune bleſs, 


For, Dellius, death's ſure lot is thine, 
Though grief embitter every hour, 
Though richeſt, beſt Falernian wine 
Court thee within the moſſy bower 
Where the tall pine in ſtately rows, | 
With poplars, forms a friendly ſhade, 
| Where the ſwift ſtream (a) obliquely flows, 


And, quivering, murmurs through the glade. 


There bring thy wine, thy board perfume, 
The raſe its ſhort-liy'd odours ſhed, 
Whilſt wealth permits, and youthful bloom, 
And the ſtern Siſters' fatal thread, 
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Soon muſt thou quit thy dear-bought wood, 
Thy treaſures pil'd with ceaſeleſs care, 
Thuy villa waſh'd by Tibur's flood, 
Thy ſtately manſion, to thine heir, 


| Though great thy wealth, renown'd thy birth, 
Nor birth nor opulence can ſave; 
Though pooreſt, humbleſt child of earth, 
Still doom 'd to the relentleſs grave, 
To the fame bourn impartial fate 
Devotes us, when ſhe ſhakes (5) the urn: 
There, wretched exiles, ſoon or late, 


The bark conveys us,—never to return. 


NO T E 8. 
DEILILIUs, the hiſtorian, the perſon to whom, probably, 
this ode was addreſſed, is ſaid to have been an unſteady and 
 profligate character. He changed his party ſeveral times du- 
ring the civil wars; having firſt been attached to Dolabella, 
then to Caſſius, then to Anthony, from whom (after having 
been a ſervile miniſter of his pleaſures, and flatterer of 


Cleopatra) he deſerted to Octavius a ſhort time before the 


battle of Actium. This muſt have been ſubſequent to that 
period. Dellius, with all his faults, had probably ſome- 
thing agreeable in his manners, and ſocial in his temper ; ſo 
that Horace might regard him. with kindneſs, though not with 
eſteem. The precepts of fortitude and moderation are ſo well 
ſeaſoned with recommendations of feſtive pleaſure, that they 
TRY: | | | | muſt 


y 
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muſt at leaſt have attracted the attention, if they did not influ” 
ence the conduct, of our poet's diſſolute friend. 


(a2) The expreſſion in the original (o3/iquo Iberer Iympha 
Fugax trepidare rivo) is inimitable, The claffical reader will 
not wonder that the tranſlation falls ſo far beneath it. 


- 
* 


*(5) The ancients feigned that every man's name was written 
on a billet, or flip of paper, and thrown into an urn, which 
was conſtantly ſhaken, and that every one died whenever his 
name came out of the urn. See Ode i. lib. iii, 
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5 ODE Iv. 


He encourages a friend in his love for a ſervant girl, by 
examples from antiquitys 


BLUSE not, oh Xanthias, at the fire 
Thy (a) humble hand-maid can inſpire } 
Nor fear reproach to brave. 
(5) Achilles! ſelf, untaught to love, 


| j ; Briſeis found the art to move, 
And triumph'd, though a ſlave: 
„ SGreat (c) Ajax felt the ſoft alarms, 


„„ Lud by Tecmeſſa's captive charms s 
Even. in his conqueſt's height 
3 14) Atrides felt a captive's ſway, 


When Troy to wearied Greeks gave way, 
1. We .. Robb'd of her Hector's might 
: nd? e - . | . 8 


Who knews, but greatly, nobly born, 
Thy bride may ſome diſaſter mourn ; 


2-5) aut e That funk a yal race)? 
7 Ept  CHLE 0 1 05 880 


LI" 


= 
— 
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So faithful, ſo averſe to gain, 
Say, can a vulgar lineage ſtain ? 


A parent's ſhame diſgrace ? 


? praife her every blooming charm, 

Her taper ankle, ſnow-white arm : 
But ſtill my heart's entire. 

Let not his praife alarm thy fear, 

Whom the (e) eighth luſtre's cloſing year 
Robs. of his youthful fire, 


NOTRE 


THIS lively little ode (which probably a was in ſome degree 
ironical) has been imitated with much ſpirit and humour by 
Rowe, who applies it to the then Lord Scarſdale, and Mrs. 
Bracegirdle the actreſs. 


(a) It was a great diſgrace for any man of familvin Rome 
(and ſuch probably Xanthias Phoceus was) to fall in love with 
a ſlave. 


() The ſtory of Achilles and Briſeis need not be told to any 
reader of poetry. But we may . remark, that Horace, on al - 
moſt every occaſion (ludicrous as well as ſerious) draws his 
examples, from Greek ſtory, which the popularity of Homer 
perfectly accounts for; and which ſhews alſo that there is no 
occaſion in any ſuch paiſages of our poet to-bave recourſe to 
allegory for an explanation. 


» % 


(c) Dictys Cretenſis, i in his ect bien war, ſays, 
Hunt Ajax, having invaded Phrygia, flew Teuthras, the king 
5 | L 2 of 
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148 ODES OP HORACE, 


of that country, in ſingle combat, and ſoon afterwards attacked 
and burnt his city, and led captive his daughter Tecmeſſa, 
whom the Greeks afterwards allotted to him for his ſhare of 
the plunder. Dac. | 


(4) This alludes to the ſtory of Agamemnon having fallen 
in love with Caſſandra after the taking of Troy. She had been 
ſeized by Ajax Oileus (as deſcribed in the 2d book of the 
Zneid) but was afterwards adjudged to Agamemnon, who 
had avowed a paſſion for her. Dict. Cret. Dac. 


(e) A luſtre conſiſted of five years. Horace was therefore 
turned of forty. He ſometimes, indeed, confeſſes being in love 
after that age ; but (as Dacier obſerves) it is always with apo- 
logies, and a confeſſion that ſuch a purſuit is unbecoming at 
that age. | | 


ODE 


LIB, IT. ODE v. 149 


ODE v. 
He cautions a friend to wait till his * was of a 
2 | riper agt. a 


BEwaARE thy heifer's yet unbroke, 
Unſkill'd her equal taſk to prove, 
Too tender for the galling yoke, 
Or the fierce bull's impetuous love. 


Luxuriant ſhe delights to ſtray, 

Bathe in cool ſtreams when heat invades, 
Or chace the calf, in wanton play, 

Through the moiſt willow's verdant ſhades, 


Seize not the fruit in earlieſt bloom : 
Lo, autumn's genial reign is nigh ! 
That bids the ripen'd grapes aſſume  . 

Their glowing tints, their purple dye, 


Though now ſhe flies, ſhe'll yet return: 
(Her years advance as thine retire) | 
Coy Lalage herſelf ſhall burn, 
Hy to thy arms, and wake deſire, 


Ly. More 
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More love the maid ſhall then excite 
Than Pholoe's form or Chloris gave, 

With charms as pure as Cynthia's light 
RefleQed from the glimmering wave, 


or Qyges, (a) delicately WES; n 2 


Who, miqdſt the virgins in diſguiſe, 
With doubtful features, looſen'd hair, 
Might cheat the warieſt ſtranger's eyes. 


a — - - * e. 5 * 
** 1 7 1 R . © 4 1 * 4 Pi ! ” ; 7 
y ; . TT « X * * 7. = 
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« WE know not,” ſays Dacier, " + for —. 4 nor at what 
& Period this ode was written. All we can be certain of is, 
« that it was prior to the xx. ode of lib. 1. For here Lalage 
« is repreſented as too young to be a proper object of love; 
“ in that ode ſhe is drſcrabed as quite a woman, and us ade 
& mired by Horace himſelf.” The critick goes on to ſuppoſe 


this ode to be addreſſed to the Tame Fuſcus Ariſtius who is men- | 


tioned in the other. But this is a mere eonjecture. Some think 
Horace is here remonſtrating with art 


+ 


(a) Gyges is e the ſame perſon mentioned in the 7th. 


ode of the 3d book, as the huſband or lover of Aſterie. As he 


is now deſcribed as ſo delicate and young, this odr muſt have 


been the earlier compoſition of the two. 
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He expreſſes his wiſh for retirement, and deſcribes the ſpot 
be would prefer, 
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SxrrniI US, who would dare explore 
With me the diſlant (a) Gades' ſhore, 
Prepar'd alike to brave 
Realms where the free (b) Cantabrian roam, 
p 5 Or on the barbarous (c) Syrtes n, Shoot 
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N 1 The Mauritanian ware! 4 * 
Let fruitful Tibur's (4) genial land,. Ko» oth 


Firſt planted by an Argive hand, e e e 
Receive my peaceful 8 5 
kTbere let me reſt im gentle ee. 
Mor truſt again the ſtormy ſeas sm 
| Nor tempt the battle's rage. oo. 
Should envious Fate deny theſe ſeats, 
Next let me court (e) the bleſt retreats, 
| Where, murmuring through the plain, 
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For richeſt fleeces far renown'd, 
Galeſus laves the realms that own'd 


Phalantus' 3 reign. 


That ſpot, of all the world, can pleaſe : ; 
The honey of her fruitful bees 
Can match (/) Hymetius' ſoil : 
The berries that her trees produce 
Vie, in the richneſs of their Juice, 
With fam'd (g) Venafran oi}. 
8 STE. ; | Fg 
There Jove prolongs foring? 8 blithſome hours, 2 5 
There mitigates ſtern winter's pow 9, | 
Which tepid gales controul. 
The fertile (5) Aulon ſpreads her vines, 
Nor envies the Falernian vines 


A ; When Bacchus Crowns the had, 


1 

f 

E 

| | | i 

Theſe bleſt abodes, theſe choſen bowers, | | 

1 8 1 

Shall gild with joy life's fleeting hours. N 

Here, when my days ſhall end, [ 

Bathe my lov'd aſhes with a tear, 8 

And cheriſh, with regret ſincere, 4 
Thy poet, and thy friend. 


5 NOTES. 
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SEPTIMIUS, to whom this ode is addrefſed, was a Roman 
Knight, and is ſaid to have been both a lyrick and a tragick 
poet. Delph. ed. The ſame Septimius is recommended wit 
great addreſs by our poet to Tiberius, in the gth _ of the 
xft Book of Epiſtles. 


The beginning of this ode is generally ſuppoſed to allude to a 


general declaration of Septimius, that he would accompany 
Horace over the world.” If this be the poet's meaning, the 
Gades, Syrtes, and Cantab ia, are put merely as inſtances of 
remote and inhoſpitable ſhores. Dacier, however, takes pains 
to ſhew that it more probably alludes to a defign Horace had 
of attending Auguſtus on his Cantabrian expedition, in the year 
of Rome 726, and an aſſurance Septimius had given of accom- 
panying his friend. Perhaps the uſual conſtruRion of the lead- 
ing wordin the original (aditurus) fayours Dacier's explanation. 
But this the tranſlator ſubmits to thoſe who are more in the ha- 


bits of claſſical criticiſm. Yet one hiſtorical fact militates ſtrongly 


for the common interpretation, viz. that when Auguſtus left 
Rome, his declared intention was to invade Britain, and, ambaſ- 
ſadors from that nation having met him with offers of ſubmiſ- 
fion, he then turned his arms againſt the Cantabrians, It could 
not, therefore, as Sanadon obferves, be known that he would 
attack Spain early enough for the poet and his friend to have 
previouſly laid the ſcheme of attending him there together, How- 


ever, it is poſbble that an expedition againſt the Cantabrians 


had been talked of at Rome ſome time before, though the pre- 
ciſe time it would take place might not be known. 


(a) The ancient Gades is the en Cadiz. It has been 
juſtly remarked, that this is not the way from Italy to the part 
of pos —_— wh the Cantabrians (Biſcay;) except by 
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circuitous fea voyage; which ſeems ta. afford, _ reaſon 


* N Dacier's hypotheſis. . 9 


5) The Cantabrians, (though a people of Spain the greater 
part of which had been long a Roman province)-are frequently 
mentioned by Horace as ane of the lateſt nations ſubdued by 
the Roman arms, The Romans,” ſays Dr. Blackwell, . had 
„ battled for the dominion of Spain near two hundred years, 
and yet the mountains in Cantabria, Aſturia, and Biſcay, 
remained in poſſeſſion af the natives, who made frequent 


, incurfions into the neighbouring provinces. No country ever 


t caft the Romans ſo much tail and blood to conquer as Can- 
t tabria (now Biſcay.) They had long been maſters of the 
* open places, and of the provinces on the coaſt, while the 
© mountains were full of an unſubdued, and almoſt unknown 
% people. Antiſtius, Furnius, Taurus, and even Agrippa, 


«< were ſent againſt them, took ſeveral of their towns, and at 


« laſt purſued them through their moſt rugged receſſes. At 
length they were driven to a mountain near the Minho, and 
„ ſurrounded without a poſſibility of eſcaping. There, find- 


ing themſelves attacked on all ſides, they deſperately reſql- 


ved to relinquiſh life rather than ſubmit to the conquerors; 
. © and accordingly great numbers ſtabbed, burnt, or poiſoned 
« themſelves.” Mem. of Aug. vol. iii, p. 283-5. This final 
defeat happened in the year of Rome 734, conſequently this 
ode muſt hav e been written before that period. 


(c) The Syrtes are two gulfs at the extremity of Africk, be · 


tween Libya and Numidia, and conſequently very far from the 


track veſſels muſt ſteer in going from Italy to Spain. But Da- 
cier, anticipating this objection, ſays, Horace does not mean 
the Syrtes properly fo called, but generally the African ſea, 
which is full of ſhoals of ſand, 58 ſeems rather a forced in- 
terpretation. 


2 (a) Tibur, 
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) Tihur, near which Horace's villa ſtood; was, like many 
other towns in Italy, originally founded by a colony of Greeks. 
Virgil, in his catalogue of Turnus's forces, (7th Aneid) men- 
tions Catillus and Cora, brothers of Tiburtius the founder 
of OP as er the e of chat ſtate. 

* betet * 

bse This is a deſcription of Tarentum, our authar's next 
beute ſpot: Galeſus is a river of that country, The wool 
there is ſaid to have been of ſo delicate a texture, as to require 
being covered whilſt on the ſheep, Hence the word in the ori- 
ghral, pellitis. Dac. San. Tarentum was founded by a colony 
of Spartans under Phalantus, who had quitted their country on 

geoorint of the We er they lay under from . 


O Hymettus was a hill in Attica colebinitd for its honey, 


« (g) The city of Venafram i in FOO was knen for — 
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ODE VII. 


He congratulates an old friend, who had fer ved with him due 


— | ring the civil wars, on his ſafe return to Rome, 


On, thou, with whom I oft eſſay d 
; The perils of a ſoldier's life ; 
When, led by Brutus, we obey'd 
His ſummons to the martial ſtrife, 


Pompeius, earlieſt of my friends 

Oh ſay, (a) what power, at this bleſt time, 
Thee, once again (5) a Roman, ſends 

To Rome's lov'd gods, Italia's clime ? * 


With thee how oft has joyous wine 
HBeguil'd the hours of anxious care? 
How oft did Syrian perfume ſhine, 
And wreaths adorn our ſcented hair ? 


With thee from (e) dire Philippi's fight 
I fled, and weakly left my ſhield, 
When valour ſunk, when, ſopp'd in flight, | * 
Our late fiexce warriors preſs'd the field. | 
(a] Snatch'd 
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(d) Snatch'd trembling, through the yielding air 
Me winged Mercury deign'd to ſave: 
»Twas thine new ſtorms, new toils, to bear, 
(e) Abſorb'd by diſcord's furious wave. 


Spread then the (/) votive feaſt to Jove, 

And, ſpent with martial toils, recline 
Within my (g) friendly laurel grove, 

Nor ſpare the caſk that now is thine. 
Haſte, pour the oblivious Maſſick juice! 
From copious ſhells the eſſence ſhed! 

Pluck the moift parſley for our uſe, 
And myriles to adorn the head! 


Whom ſhall the (50 ſportive lot ordain 
Io rule the gay, the feſtive board ? 
Wild, as inſpire great Bacchus' train, 4 3 X 
Sweet tranſports greet my friend reſtor'd. 


NG r © 


THERE are few events in life more intereſting than that 
which gave riſe to this affectionate ode. No part of Horace's 
works ſhews. him in a more amiable light ; as he ſeems to baye 
felt the moſt lively joy at the return of an old friend from 
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dangers and exile to quiet and ſafety: This joy he- _—_—_ 
with genuine warmth and unaffected rapture. ' -- '* 22 

It is of no great conſequence, whether this Pomipeius was 
Pompeius Varus, or P#mpents Grofphus; of whether he re- 
turned to Rame immediately after the peace made by the 
triumvirs with Sextus Pompey iii 714, called the peate of 
Miſenum, or n6t till after the defeat and death of Pompey; 
about four years afterwards. We incline, | however, to Da- 
cier's opinion, that it was at the: latter of theſe periods; for 
the very reaſon Sanadon gives againſt it, viz. that after the death 
of Sextus Pompey there was no general anineſty, as on tlie for- 
mer occafion, but that the ſenators and knights that had re- 
mained in Pompey*s party were put to death, a very feab eu- 
erpted. Now the return of this Pompeius to Rome ſeems, from 
the tenor of the ode, to have appeared extraordinary and un- 
expected to Horace. If ſo, it is more probable he was one 
of the fe pardoned; than that he was reſtored ta his country 
by a general amneſty, when his return would have been al- 
moſt a matter of courſe, 


a 
„ \ 


(a) This is not an interrogation proceeditty from ignorance 
and uncertainty, but a kind of exclamativny a vivid and na- 
tural expreſſion, arlſing from the j joy Horace feels at the fight 
of a friend, from whom he had been many years r by 
the misfortunes of the times. San. Francis. 


(3) The ſenſe here given of the word in the original 
Axiritem) feems oo warranted, if we only ſuppoſe the p = 
to mean, that * now Pompeius is reſtored to his countfy,; He 
„ may again be called @ Romans *Fhis'ts ſurely a Frequent 
mode of expretſion, eſpecially in poetry. But poffibly the 
word QAuirliem has a farther ſenſe, and means refored to all 
Whew "Heh: if a Roman,” "FRE citizens 1 proferibed! during the 

5 8 5 | ſecond 


WN «© xa ci. 
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ſecond triumvirate ſeem to have been, in ſome ſort, conſt 
dered as attainted, at leaſt ſo far as reſpected their property, 
and, perhaps, were alſo deprived of their civil richts. Some 
have changed the word to the genitive plural; conſtruing it 
after Dis patriis, But in that part of the ſentence it is ſuper- 
fluous, Dis patriis already ſignifying “ the gods of the Ro- 
« mans.” The Rev. Mr. Whitefield, who has printed re- 


marks on this and another ode of Horace, reads Qxiritum, but 


conſtrues it with Qzi 4 who of the common ranks?” And 
he ſuppoſes that Horace himſelf was the perſon who had pro- 
cured his friend's pardon. But the paſſage, in its general 
purport, ſtrongly-exprefſes ſurprize, as if the return of Pom : 


peius was unexpected by our poet; and the word 2eiriten, 


even in the ſenſe firſt ſuggeſted, has ſurely ſufficient force. 
Baxter takes it to meat a Roman in manners and character.“ 
Geſner, with more probability, . a citizen,“ alluding to his 
military character being at an end; as Cæſar, when his ſol- 
diers demanded their diſmiſſion, called them — | 


(c) Hotace, in more than one place, confefles that he fled 


in great terror from that unfortunate field. His model in 


poetry, Alczus; though a profeſſed ſoldier, was not, it is ſaid, 


a brave one: for he, in like manner, threw away his ſhield in 
the day of battle; the moſt t diſgraceful act in a Greek or Ro- 
man ſoldier. | 4 

(4) Here he manifeſtly alludes to thoſe paſſages in the Iliad: 
where one of the combatants is reprefented as carried off by 
'@ divinity in a cloud. This kind office is ſuppoſe to have 
deen performed to our poet by Mercury, becauſe he was the 
parent of eloquence, and protector of learning. Dac. -- 


| 0 This expreſſion ſeems to de „ ; chough the 
fact probably was, that Pompeius, after the battle of Yhilippi, 
failed 
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ſailed to join - ſome of the remaining chiefs of the republiean 
party, who deſigned to continue _ war. 


(F) See the note on Ode xxxvii. of the fr baths on the 
cuſtom of dedicating feaſts to the "ne 


(g) Dacier ſuppoſes the poet to mein, by his laurel, 
not the bower that was to be the ſcene of their convivial 
meeting, but Mzcenas, who had been his protector. But, 
beſides that ſuch a metaphor would be very harſh, Horace would 


hardly ſpeak metaphorically and literally in the ſame ſentence : 


and if Mæcenas was his laurel, who was his caſt ? 


(b) The rex convivii, or, as he is here called, the arbiter | 


bibendi, was choſen by a caſt of the die, the lacky throw at 
which was called Venus. See Ode iv. lib. i. 
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ODE VIII. 


* 


= 2 
8 


To a celebrated beauty notorious for her falſehood. 


+:2 & ©. 
TY 

- b 2 ; 2 
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Thy guilt, Barine, hadſt thou rued, | | 5 
Had e'en (a) the ſlighteſt ill enſued, | 5 
Again I'd truſt thy word; 
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But ſince baſe perjury's ſtains diſgrace, Se l 
More bright thy form, more fair thy face, | 
By every youth ador'd. | | « 


Thou (5) thriv'ſ by fal ſehood that belies 1 


Thy parent's ſhade, the ſtarry ſkies, 


Th' immortal powers above: _ 
For (c) Venus ſmiles on perjur'd hearts; 1 
Nor leſs her boy, who whets his darts, * 


Ting'd with the wounds of love. '| 


Each day freſh captives own thy pow'r, | | 0 Fa : 
Obey thy call ; whilſt every hour | 25 | 4 116 
Adds numbers to thy train: | Ri 4 4 
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Nor have thy former ſwains retired, 
Though oft, with indignation fired, 
They threat, but threat in vain. 


Bane to their offspring's wealth and fame, 
The frugal ſire, the ſober dame, 
Fear thy all-conquering charms : 
The wedded virgin, inſecure, 
Dreads leſt thy (4) bloom her lord allure, 


And win him from her arms. 


NO TFT: & 


THIS ſpirited and elegant little ode, (as it is in the ori- 
ginal) will, perhaps, be thought by the ladies to contain 
more of compliment than reproach, | 


(a) In the original it is, “ were you disfigured only by the 
& decay of a tooth or loſs of a fingle nail.” This turns upon 
a ſuperſtitious notion of the ancients, that a lie was immedi- 
ately followed by ſome puniſhment that marked externally 
the offender. Dac. The reaſoning therefore is, that as Barine 
has eſcaped any ſuch puniſhment, and, on the contrary, has 
grown handſomer than ever, ſhe can have no motive to pre- 


vent her offending again. 


(3) The peculiar force of the word in the original expedit 
is, it is feared, much weakened in the tranſlation. 


(e) Venus 
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(e) Veaus and Cupid are gentle or cruel, according to the 
light in which it ſuits a poet to view them. Here they are 
ſtigmatized as abettors and inſtigators of Barine's perfidy. 


(d) The word in the original (aura) is uſually tranſlated 
« brightneſs, or 66 ſplendor.” But this ſeems to have no 
authority, except a ſingle paſſage in Virgil, which is alſo queſ- 
tionable, (di/color unde auri per ramos aura refulſit) and is 
in its turn juſtified by this. The learned Dr. Foſter ſug- 
geſted 'a different reading in each place. There he read ora, 
(in the fingular) fignifying “ the border of the leaf,” and 
here © tua ne retardent ora maritos.” The tranſlation will ap- 
ply either to this or the common interpretation, Dr. Bentley 
propoſes reading cara, Dacier's explanation of the word aura, 
would, even if right, convey (as he admits) a diſagreeable idea 
in any modern language. 
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ODE IX. 


He conſoles Valgius, an eminent poet, for the boſs of a 
fon, and propoſes the triumphs of Auguſtus as a nobler 
ſubbjecł . | 


NorT always on the dreary plain 
Pours from dark clouds the ceaſeleſs ſhower ; 
Nor always o'er the (a) Caſpian main 


Fierce whirlwinds rage and tempeſts lower: 


Nor does the (5) Armenian rivers bind 
Through every month the ſluggiſh froſt ; 
Nor Gargan (c) oaks that brave the wind, 


For ever mourn their honours loſt. 


Yet thou, by Myſtes' loſs oppreſt, 
Still, Valgius, tun'ſt the mournful lay; 
Nor at calm eve thy ſorrows reſt, 


Nor fly the ſun's all- cheering ray. 


But 
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But time could (4) Neſtor's grief abate, 
When his lov'd. offspring ſought the ſhades ; 
Not always for (e) young Troilus' fate 


His parents wept, or ſiſter maids, 


Hence fond complaints ! let nobler themes, 
Cæſar's new trophies, wake thy ſtrain ! 
(/) Niphates' flood, the (g) Median ſtreams, 

Now ſwell the triumphs of his reign ; 


With peaceful murmurs, gentler tide, 
Their aw'd ſubmiſſive waters roll : 
In narrower bounds (5) Gelonians ride, 


Reſtrain their fiery courſe, and own his juſt controul, 


FO TX 


TITUS VALGIUS RUFUS, to whom this ode is addreſſed, 


was a man of patrician family, and ſeems to have been con- 
ſidered as one of the firſt poets of the time; for Tibullus, 
ſpeaking of him, ſays, ** No one comes nearer to the excel- 
* lence of the immortal Homer.” No part of his works, 
however, is extant. He appears, from the terms of this ode, 
to have been an intimate friend of Horace, whoſe choice of 
the example of Neſtor mourning for Antilochus has induced 
ſome commentators to believe that the youth deplored by Val- 
gius was his ſon. As this ſuppoſition renders the ode more 
intereſting, 'as well as more becoming, it is adopted in the 
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title; though it is obvious to remark, that Myſtes ſeems rather 
a Greek than a Roman name. 


The date of this ode ſeems, as Dacier has obſerved, Gabe | 


nearly to a certainty by the alluſion to the recent ſucceſſes of 
Auguſtus in the Eaſt. This points out the year of Rome 
733, or perhaps the year following, Auguſtus having, in 
that year, made a progreſs through the eaſtern provinces ; 
during which he received back from Phrates the ſtandards 
taken from Craſſus, and Pee 7 on the throne of 
Armenia. 


(a) The Caſpian ſea was deemed very ſubject to ſtorms; 
but Horace, perhaps, puts this ſea for ſeas in general, ac- 


cording to a figure of ſpeech frequent with him, which has 


been noticed in the W 


(5) Armenia is ſaid to have been very cold during part of 
the year. The paſſage is, however, meant of all cold coun; 
tries. Dacier thinks Armenia is particularly mentioned, on 
account of the recent ſucceſs of Auguſtus in that country. 


(c) Garganus, a hill in Appulia, is mentioned in the Epiſtle 
to Auguſtus, as © rebellowing to the wind,” It was probably 
peculiarly expoſed. | 


(d) Antilochus, defending his father Neſtor, in a battle ſub- 
ſequent to the period compriſed in the Iliad, was ſlain by 
Memnon, the ſon of Aurora. The recollection of Antilochus 
on the viſit of Telemachus to Neſtor, in the Odyſſey, draws 
tears from the unhappy father ſome years after the death of 
his ſon. 


(e) The death of Troilus, (a favourite ſon of Priam, 


ſlain a Achilles) is ſuppoſed in the Iliad to have happened 
before 


8 
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before the action of that poem began. Priam mentions him 
in his lamentations on the death of Hector. In the firſt ÆEneid 
he is deſcribed, in one of the pictures in Dido's palace, as 
flying. from the rage of Achilles, in ſo lively a manner, that 
it brings the ſcene before our eyes, 


(J) A part of Mount Taurus, between the greater Arme- 
nia and Meſopotamia, is called Niphatis, from whence flows 
the river of the ſame name, which waters Armenia, Media, and 
Meſopotamia, and then falls into the Tygris. Delph. ed, 


(g) The river Medus, from which Media is ſuppoſed to 
derive its name, flows into the Araxes. Some ſuppoſe Horace 
to mean the Euphrates, which was ſometimes called the Me- 
dus. Delph. ed. The expreſſion of their © rolling in narrower 
„ channels,” is juſtly remarked to be very poetical, as ſup- 
poſing even the rivers to ſhrink before the power of Auguſtus, 


(5) By Gelonians Horace is ſuppoſed to mean the Scythians 
in general, whoſe incurſions had been checked by Auguſtus, 
Pac. | 
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168 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE X. 


To Licinius, brother-in-law of Maæcenas, recommending mo- 
deration in his an, and ref Zunation under diſappoint- 


ments. 


Wovip'sr thou life's peaceful tenor reep, 
Licinius, ſtill avoid the deep; 
Nor, whilſt the tempeſts roar, 
Too fondly bent thy bark to guide 
From the mid ſea's deyouring tide, 
Cling to the faithleſs ſhore, | 


Who cheriſhes the golden mean 
From time's decay, from filth obſcene, 
Preſerves his humble home, 
Dreads not the ſad reverſe of fate, 
The cares or envy that await 
The proud imperial dome. 


The talleſt pine, when ſtorms aſſail, 
Bends ſooneſt to the driving gale ; 
The lofty cloud-capt tower 


Falls 
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Falls with the moſt impetuous weight: 
Dread lightning on the proudeſt height 


Exerts its fierceſt power. 


Well-temper d minds, when ills oppreſs, 


Yet cheriſh hope, from joy's exceſs 
With prudent care refrain, 

For Jove bids wintery ſtorms ariſe, 

Then checks the tempeſt, clears the ſkies, 
And gilds the dreary plain: 


Nor does (a) Apollo's hand refuſe 
Full oft to wake the ſilent Muſe, 
And ſweep the ſilver lyre, 
Nor always bend with deadly art 
The vengeful bow, or wing the dart 
With deſolating ire. 


Though now ſevere misfortunes lower, 

Fate ſoon may bring a happier hour : 
Then, with undaunted mind, 

Firmly reſiſt life's adverſe gales ; 

But wiſely furl thy ſwelling ſails, | 


| Borne by a proſperous wind. 


NOTES. 
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170 ODES OF HORACE, 


N $$. 


LICINIUS MUR ZENA, the perſon fuppoſed to be addreſſed 
m.this ode, was brother to Proculeius (who is celebrated in the 
xd ode of this book) and brother-in-law to Mzcenas. He is 


faid to have been of an ambitious, impatient, and unequal 


temper. Horace therefore ſeems to have written this moral 
ode to warn him of the danger he incurred by either aſpiring 
too high, or indulging deſpondency. But this, and all other 
admonitions he might have had, were ineffectual. He engaged 
about the year of Rome 731 or 732, with Fannius Czpio in a 
confpiracy againſt Auguſtus, They were diſcovered, and ſoon 
afterwards put to death. No ſuppoſition can be more impro- 
bable than that of fome commentators, that this ode was writ- 
ten to him after the conſpiracy. It was then too late for ad- 
monitions of this kind. He ſeems, indeed, to have fled im- 
mediately on the diſcovery, and to have been put to death 
as ſoon as taken, It may, however, have been written a ſhort 


| time before the conſpiracy took place. 


Muræna had loſt his property in the civil wars; but, as his 
brother, Proculeius, divided a large patrimony between him 
and another brother, he might Mill have lived happily, had he 
been content with a moderate fortune. 


(a) The ancients attributed all ſuch evils as famine and peſ- 
tilence to Apollo. On this account he is addreſſed, in the Car- 
men Seculare, with a prayer to “ lay aſide his arrows, and be 
4 appeaſed.” Homer ſays, the arrows of Apollo carried 
dc terror into the camp of the Greeks.” When, therefore, 
Horace ſays, * Apollo does not always bend his bow,” he 
means that Apollo does not always do miſchief to mankind. 


Dac. 
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4 


OD E XI. 


0 a friend, diſſuading the fludy of politics, and recom- 
mending the pur ſuit of pleaſure. 


No more, Hirpinus, ſeek to know 
Where fierce (a) Cantabria's hoſtile pride, 
Where (b) Scythians meditate the blow, 


Whom ſpacious realms and ſeas divide. 


Leſs thought life's tranſient cares require, 
Lo, withering years in ſilence creep! 

Lo, blithſome youth, ſoft grace, retire, 
And joyous love, and gentle ſleep! 


Thus fades the glimmering lamp of night; 
Thus droop ſpring's evaneſcent flowers, 
Why then to endleſs cares excite - 

Thy wearied mind's unequal powers ? 


No, rather free from toil and care, 
Beneath the pine or plane-tree ſpread, 

Drink, whilſt rich (c) perfume ſcents thy hair, 
Whilſt roſeate wreaths adorn thy head! 


Kind 
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Kind Bacchus chaſes from the ſoul 
Each gnawing grief.—Fly then, my flave ! 
Bear hence the ſtrong Falernian bowl, 


And cool it in the paſling wave! 


When (4) ſhall ſweet Lyde grace the feaſt, 
Dear wandering object of deſire ? 
Oh, call the mirth- inſpiring gueſt | 
To braid her flowing locks, to ſweep her lyre ! 


N O TE 8. 


QUINCTIUS HIRPINUS, to whom Horace addreſſes this 


ode, is ſuppoſed to be the ſame perſon to whom he wrote the 
xvith epiſtle of the 1 book, in which he deſcribes his little 


eſtate with ſo much pleaſure. We know nothing farther con- 
cerning him. Dac. 


(a) Some of the commentators ſeem td have thrown away 
much pains to fix the date of this ode. They firſt ſuppoſe it 
muſt have been written when the Cantabrians and Scythians 
were actually in arms againſt the Romans, and then labour to 
prove from hiſtory at what time the empire was at war with 
both theſe nations. But Horace's expreſſions do not, as 
Sanadon has obſerved,' neceſſarily imply that war was then ac_ 
tually carrying on againſt theſe nations. The word (cogitet) 
rather implies that theſe tribes meditated, or were preparing 


| for hoſtility. See an account of the Cantabrians in a note to 


— 


Ode vi. of this book. 


(3) In the original, the Scythians are ſaid to be ſeparated 
& by the Adriatick Sea,” It has been remarked, that the an- 
| | cients 


1 
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cients called all the people of the north Scythians : and here we 
ſee Horace gives that name to all the nations ſeparated by the 
Adriatick from Italy; that is to ſay, the people of Illyria, Dal- 
matia, Pannonia, Dacia, &c. which Suetonius comprehends 


generally under the name of Illyria. Dac. 


(c) The nardus ſeems to have been a plant of Indian growth, 


but purchaſed by European merchants in Syria, wherefore Ho- 
race calls it Afjyrian. It was a perfume in high eſteem at the 


entertainments of the Romans. 


(4) It ſeems to have been amongſt the Romans a cuſtom to 


employ ſtrolling muſical girls to ſing and play at their enter- 
tainments. Lyde appears to have been one of theſe; and the 
word devious, which has puzzled the criticks, may only mean 


that ſhe ſtrayed from houſe to houſe as called for. 
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174 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE XII. 


To Macenas, declining warlike ſubjects, and celebrating 


Licinia, Mæcenas's intended wife. 


To paint (a) Numantia's fierce campaigns, 
Dire (5) Hannibal, Sicilia's flood 
All purpled o'er with (c) Punick blood, 


Urge not my lyre, attun'd to gentler ſtrains ; 


Nor the fell (4) Lapythæ to ſing, 

Centaurs, (e) whom drunken broils diſgrace, 

Nor him who tam'd the (/) earth-born race 
That ſhook the throne of heaven's almighty King. 


No, rather in (g). hiſtorick proſe 
Thy pen, Mxzcenas, ſhall proclaim 
Great Cæſar's high heroick fame, 


Who drags in bonds his late inſulting foes, 


Thy miſtreſs claims my ſofter lyre, 
(>) Licinia's voice that wakes delight, 
Her eyes that gliſten mildly bright, 


Her faithful breaſt that owns love's mutual fire. 


(i) What 
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(7) What airy grace her feet diſplay! 
How bright her wit's enlivening ſtrain, 
When 'midſt the radiant virgin train, 
She leads the ſports of Dian's feſtal day ! 


Say, would'ſt thou be content to ſhare 
All Perſia's gold, the wealth that pours 
From Araby or Phrygian ſhores, 

To yield one lock of ſweet Licinia's hair ? 


(+) When gently bending to the kiſs 
Her ſnow-white neck, or, when careſt, 
Denying—longing to be preſt, 


Or when her eager love anticipates the bliſs. 


Another tranſlation of the ſame ode. 


W ARS, when fierce Numantia bled, 
Hannibal's vindictive ire, 
Waves with Punick ſlaughter red, 


Suit not to my gentle lyre. 


Lapythæ, and Centaurs rude, 
Drench'd in wine, I dare not ſing, 
Nor that impious earth-born brood 


Arm'd 'gainſt heaven's immortal King. + 


Nobler. - 
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196 ODES OF HORACE, 


Nobler, in hiſtorick proſe, 
Thou, Mxcenas, ſhalt relate 

Cæſar's deeds, his tyrant foes | 
Slowly dragg'd in captive ſtate. 


Me Licinia's charms inf, pire ; 
Her ſoft voice I give to fame, 
Her bright eyes that ſpeak deſire, 


Her fond heart's enduring flame. 


Hear her wit's enlivening ſtrain ! 
Mark what grace her feet diſplay ! 

How the leads the virgin train 
Sporting on Diana's day ! 


Say, if Perſia's wealth were thine, 

 Phrygia's gold, Arabia's ſtores, 
Would'ſt thou one bright lock reſign, 
Snatch' d from her thy ſoul adores, 


When, with bended neck complying, 
Oft ſhe meets the burning kiſs, 

Gently yielding whilſt denying, - 
Snatching oft the rapturous bliſs ? 
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THERE are few odes of Horace more beautiful than this in 
the original, few in which his peculiar happineſs of expreſſion is 
more conſpicuous. By the tenor of it, we may ſuppoſe the poet 
was called upon by his patron to celebrate the warlike atchieve- 

ments of their countrymen, and particularly ſome late ſucceſſes 
of Auguſtus, He anſwers, that his genius is unſuited to the 
© higher ſpecies of poetry; that hiſtory (to which ſpecies of 
% compoſition Mecenas had applied himſelf) would beſt ſpeak 
& the actions of Auguſtus ; but that his Muſe inſpires him with 
&« a gentler ſubject, the praiſe of Licinia, Mzcenas's beloved 
« miſtreſs;* with an elegant deſcription of whom the ode 
concludes. This ſeems to the preſent tranſlator to be a faith- 
ful abſtract of the original, and to expreſs the true meaning of 
it; about which there has been much diſpute between the eri- 
ticks. The opinions, indeed, of the old ſcholiaſt, Acron, of Da- 
cier, Bentley, Geſner, and others, differ not in ſubſtance from 
that above ſuggeſted. But Sanadon (who is followed by Fran- 
cis) endeavours, by miſtating the original, to ſhew that Lieinia 
cannot be the perſon meant, but that it muſt be ſome miſtreſs 
of Horace. This, in the firſt place, would render the ode 
wholly unintereſting, and, we may add, no leſs abſurd ; for 
who can ſuppoſe Mæcenas would be pleaſed, when he had in. 
cited Horace to write in praiſe of their prince, at receiving ſuch 
an apology ? On the other hand, his doating fondneſs for Li- 
cinia might render the praiſe of her in ſuch glowing language 


an adequate ſubſtitute for the kind of compoſition which he had 


demanded of our poet. 

As to the objection, that ſuch a licentious deſcription of Mæ- 
cenas's miſtreſs would have been a want of reſpect to his patron : 
by the accounts we have of Mæcenas and of Licinia, it ſeems 
that her wanton airs were a great merit with her lover. The ob- 
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jection arifing from Horace's having, in another ode, uſed the 
word Licinius, in a different quantity from that which the metre 
would here require for Licinia, will not be concluſive, unleſs 
we could be certain that the quantity of proper names was not 
ſometimes varied by the poets, either by conſidering a ſyllable 


as common, or by inſerting or omitting a letter, for the conve- 


nience of their metre. Now two inſtances occur to us of the 
latter practice: In ſpeaking of one of the founders of Tibur, 
Horace calls him Catilus, whereas in Virgil another letter is in- 
ſerted, and he is Catillus. Perſenna has two u's in Virgil, and 
one in Horace; and the quantity is varied accordingly. Surely 
Horace may as well be ſuppoſed to have inſerted another z in 
Licinia for the ſame purpoſe. 

There is a. tranſlation of this ode (in Duncombe's Horace) 
by Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, executed in a manner that re- 
flects the higheſt credit on the poetical talents and claſſical taſte 
of that eminent lawyer; who is in general known to the world 


by his various and admirable legal writings, but ſeems to have 


been equally qualified to excel in every other branch of litera- 
ture. He has given, as Mr. Duncombe remarks, the genuine 
ſenſe of the original, with its ſpirit and delicacy. 


(a) Numantia was a city of Spain, fituate 'where Soria now 


ſtands. It reſiſted the power of the Romans during eight (ſome 
ſay fifteen) years, but was at length 2 by the ſecond 
Scipio Africanus. Dac. 


(3) It is needleſs to remind the reader that Hannibal was by 
far the moſt formidable enemy the Romans ever had, and that 


his very name ſtill continued to be terrible to them. The epi- 
thet dire ſeems to be uſed in this and other paſſages of our au- 


thor purpoſely to expreſs that terror and deteſtation. Yet Dr. 
Bentley and others, on the authority of ſome MSS. prefer ano- 


ther word far {eſs forcible, and perhaps even queſtionable, as 


uled 
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uſed by itſelf, and in an unfavourable ſenſe: for in Virgil it 
is „ Scipiadas duros Bello.“ Sanadon gives acurious reaſon for 
adopting it, viz. that the rough warrior makes an agreeable 
oppoſition to the / lyre, as if ſuch a play upon words was 
conſonant to the taſte and ſtile of Horace. 

(e) The great naval victory of the Romans, under Duillius, 
in the firſt Punick war, is here alluded to. 


(d) Our author ſeems to have in view here the battle be- 
tween the Lapythæ (a people of Theſſaly) and the Centaurs, 
which, as moſt of the great heroes of antiquity were ſuppoſed to 

have been engaged, furniſhed a conſtant topick for the poets. 
See Ov. Metam. lib. xii. tranſlated by Dryden, 

(e) Hylzus, mentioned in the original, was a Centaur who, 

attempting to raviſh Atalanta, was ſlain by her. 8 


(F) The fable of the giants attempting to ſcale heaven is 
well known, | | 
The above ancient fables are given as inſtances of ſubjects 
of a martial and elevated kind, and therefore unfit for the 
gentle Muſe of our poet. But Dacier will have all this to be 
allegory. The Lapythæ and Giants, he ſays, are Brutus and 
Caſſius ; Hercules, who conquered the Giants, is Auguſtus, 
and the drunken Hylæus means Anthony. Moſt of the objec 
tions urged to Sanadon's allegories (on Odes vi. and xv. of lib. i.) 
apply as forcibly to this; and Sanadon himſelf (as it is not an 
allegory of his own framing) argues againſt it with great force. 
The ſuppoſition is indeed injurious to Horace both as a poet 
and a man; as a poet, becauſe, the wars of Numantia and Car- 
thage being manifeſtly to be underſtood in a literal ſenſe, it 
would be contrary to the rules of good writing to blend an al- 
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legory with them in the ſame ſentence ; as a nau, becauſe it 
repreſents him as ſacrificing the characters of his republican 
friends to a deſire of complimenting Auguſtus. Such a compli- 
ment Auguſtus himſelf did not require; for that prince, when 
firmly eſtabliſned, was far from encouraging indiſcriminate ca” 
lumnies againſt the republicans, but did juſtice to the memory of 
Cato, and treated ſeveral friends of Brutus with kindneſs and re- 
ſpet. Our poet accordingly, when ſpeaking of the civil wars, 
never admits his own cauſe to have been anjuſt, but only unfor- 
nate. He who ſpared even Anthony, the bittereſt enemy of 
Cæſar, when it would have been popular to inveigh againſt 
bim, would hardly have calumniated Brutus without an object 


or motive. 


(c) Whatever faults there might have been in Meæcenas's 

ſtile, (which is ſaid to have been effeminate and affected) the 
hiſtory of his own times, by one ſo well acquainted with the 
principal actors in them, muſt have been highly intereſting. 
This work, however, if ever completed and publiſhed, is now 
wholly loſt. 


( The following character of Licinia will account for the 
poet's deſcribing her in rather licentious terms, though the 
miſtreſs and.intended wife of his patron : - Terentia, who 
« was likewiſe called Licinia (from the conjunction, I ſuppoſe, 
« of the Licinian and Terentian families) had all the accom- 
e pliſhinents of body and mind fit to raiſe, and, which is harder, | 
6 to preſerve a tender paſſion. She was lovely in her perſon, 
lively and gay in her temper, with a pretty large daſh of 
„e wildneſs, and frequent ſallies, whieh ſerved to ſet off her 
other charms. Gentle quarrels ſoon appeaſed, tender piques 
„ quickly cured, caprice, and even a ſpice of female extrava- 


« gance, not puſhed too Rar, were all neceſſary to rouſe the 
„ ſupine 
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&« ſupine Mæcenas, and attach him to the wild bewitching 
„ woman, who, ſometimes with, and often without reaſon, 
„ was threatening to leave him, and who often did ſend him a 
% divorce.” Black. Mem. of Aug. vol. iii. p. 386. 


(:) Two different dances ſeem to be alluded to in this ſtanza, 
That line which deſcribes her as“ moving her feet in the 


„ chorus,” Dr. Foſter obſerved, meant the lighter dance, hut 


that which repreſents her as © giving her arms to the virgins,” 
deſcribes a more ſolemn one, MS. 

It has been juſtly obſerved, that her dancing at the feaſt of 
Diana, proves that a woman of rank is here ſpoken of, and 
therefore more probably Liciuia than any of Horace miſtreſſes, 
who ſeem in general to have been of the loweſt order. At all 
events, the perſon cannot have been a flave, as tome commen- 
tators ſuppoſe. 


() Dr. Francis ſays, Horace could not have been preſ-nt 


at ſuch a ſcene as this. But he might deſcribe it ſrom imagina- 


tion; and, if the accounts we have of Mæcenas's character are 
juſt, ſuch a deſcription of his miſtreſs muſt have pleated the 
ſenſual and luxurious lover, 5 
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1 


On a tree, by the fall of which he bad nearly loft his life. 


Accuxsxo tree! what impious hand 
Firſt fix'd thee in this fatal place, 


| To mark with blood the adjacent land, 


'The blood of an ill-fated race ? 


That wretch, by conſcience unreſtrain'd, 
Had pierc'd his aged parent's breaſt, 

(a) Domeſtick ſhrines with ſlaughter ſtain'd, 
The murderer of his ſacred gueſt : 


Each baneful poiſon (3) Colchos yields, : 
Each crime by wayward fancy bred, 

Was his, who rear'd thee in my fields 
To (e) cruſh thy maſter's guiltleſs head. 


How vain is caution to repel 
Thoſe ills that man each hour await ! 
FThnhe ſailor ſees fierce oceans ſwell 
Aghaſt, and fears no other fate, 


Rome, 


% 
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Rome dreads the inſidious (4) Parthian's flight, 
The Parthian Rome's imperious chains; 
Whilſt for each warrior, far from flight, 
Some unexpected end remains. 


How near approach'd my hovering ſhade 
To the dark realm of Stygian powers 

Saw the (e) ſtern judge in pomp array'd, 
And bleſt Elyſium's facred bowers | 


There on the ſoft Æolian ſtrings 


Wrong'd (J) Sappho's notes her grief aſſuage : 


In bolder ſtrain (g) Alcæus ſings 


Dear exile's woe, fierce battle's rage, 


Pleas'd with each bard, the ſhadowy train 
In awful ſilence throng around; 

) But chief of war and tyrants ſlain 
Their raviſh'd ears imbibe the ſound, 


(i) His hundred heads grim Cerberus ſtoops 


As the wild muſick floats along ; 
With liſt'ning ſnakes each fury droops, 
Sooth'd to delight, entranc'd by ſong, 


N 4 5 (i) Pro- 
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(+) Prometheus' ſelf, beguil'd of pains, 
And tortur'd Tantalus, reſpire; | 
(!) Orion hears the magick ſtrains, 
And quits the airy chace, and-liſtens to the lyre. | 


NOTE 8. 


THIS ode ſeems to have been written ſoon after the ac- 
cident that produced it, and bears ſtrong marks of an agitated 
and terrified mind. Yet Dacier aſſures us, that the fall of the 
tree, which had nearly cruſhed our poet, is not the real ſub* 


ject of the ode; but that he only makes uſe of this circum- 


ſtance to introduce the deſcription of Sappho and Alcæus, 
and the praiſes. of poetry, without appearing to have ſought 
the occaſion, The learned reader, who is acquainted with 
the warm and abrupt ſtyle of the original, will determine whe- 
ther ſuch a notion is probable, and whether the introduction 
of the infernal regions, the poets, ghoſts, &c. is any thing 
more than one of thoſe digreſſions ſo frequent in lyrick poetry. 

There is no certainty as to the date of this ode, but that it 
was written before the treaty Auguſtus made with the Par- 
thians, which, according to one chronology, was completed 
in 733, according to the other, in 734. 


(a) To violate the laws of hoſpitality by murdering a gueſt 
in the night, and in the inmoſt receſſes of the houſe where 
the houſehold gods were worſhipped, was decnied an accumu- 
ation of guilt, Delphi. ed. 


(3) Colchos ſeems to have been celebrated for poiſons and 
the ingredients uſed in magick rites, from its being the native 
country of Medea, 


(e) H 
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(c) It is generally ſuppoſed, Horace was not actually ſtruck 

by the tree, but narrowly eſcaped being fo. ut, from the 

manner in which he ſpeaks of his eſcape in this and other 

places, (fee Odes iv. and viii. of lib. iii.) it ſeems not impro- 

. bable that he received ſome hurt: at all events he appears to 
haye been thoroughly frightened, 


(4) This paſſage is uſually underſtood to mean, that the 
Parthians were to be feared in their flight, owing to a method 
they had of diſcharging their arrows as they were flying* 
Perhaps, however, the rapidity with which they could return 
to the charge when apparently put to flight, by which 
they ſo often defeated the Romans, is alluded to in this 
paſſage. 


(e) Facus, who is named in the original, was one of the 
three judges who were placed by the poets in the ſhades below 
to try the fouls of men after death. Some repreſented Æacus 
as trying the Europeans, Rhadamanthus the Afiaticks, and 
Minos, as hearing appeals from both ; but Virgil places Minos 
as judge in Erebus, (which ſeems to have been a fort of pur- 
gatory) Rhadamanthns as judge in Tartarus, or the place of 
puniſhment, and EKacus in Elyſium, or the regions of the 
bleſt. See Dr. Warton's notes to the ſixth book of the Eneid, 
and Spence's Polymetis, Dialogue 16, 


F) This © tenth muſe,” as ſhe is called, © was born at 
« Mytilene, the capital cf the Æolian cities in the iſland of 
& Leſbos, and flouriſhed about the 44th Olympiad. Her ly- 
& ricks, of which ſhe wrote nine books, have gained her the 
te prize for ſweetneſs and force with all the grave judges of 
« antiquity, and ſuch as cannot be ſuſpected of gallantry and 
compliment. Of the only two pieces which remain entire, 
di is a Hymn to Venus,“ which we find in Dionyſius of 
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& Halicarnafſus, the other an amorous ode, which we find in 
& Longinus. The laſt of the two is the moſt eſteemed.” 
Kennet's Greek Poets, part ii. p. 33. N. B. The laſt men · 
tioned ode has been tranſlated into Latin by Catullus, and into 
French by Boileau ; and there are very good Engliſh tranfla- 
tions of both by Ambroſe Phillips, See Spect. No. 223 and 


229. 


* (gs) Aleæus,“ fays Quinctilian, “' is juſtly preſented with 
„ a golden lyre, (Horace's expreſſion here) - for that part 
of his works that inveighs againſt tyrants.” But it was 
not by his writings only that he ſupported the cauſe of free · 
dom ; he headed his fellow-citizens againſt the tyrant Pytta- 
cus, and ſeems to have finally prevailed, and to have reſtored 
them, to their rights. He is ſaid, indeed, to have fled ſomewhat 


_ diſgracefully in a battle with the Athenians ; but their hanging 


up his ſhield in triumph implies that he had ſome military 
fame; and, at events, he was an, by political firmneſs 
and patriotilm. | ; 


(5) The inclination of the vulgar to prefer martial tales to 
all others, is ſuppoſed to continue even after death. Or, per- 
kaps, Horace means to inſinuate his own preference of Alczus, 


(i) This paſſage is thus finely imitated in Pope's St. Cæcilia: 


But hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre ; 
Ah ſee! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire : 
See, ſhady forms advance ! 
Thy ſtone, oh Syſiphus! ſtands till, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpectres dance! 
The furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurÞ'd hang liſt' ning from their heads. 
% The 
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(#) The ſtories of Prometheus and Tantalus are well known. 


(1) Orion, having been a great hunter whilſt on earth, 1s 
deſcribed as purſuing the ſame amuſement in the ſhades bee 
low. This is according to a common notion amongſt the hga« 
| thens. Virgil ſays, - 


1 


- que gratia curr\m 
Armorumque fuit vivis, quæ cura nitentes 
Paſcere equos, eadem ſequitur tellure repoſtos. 


Thoſe pleaſing cares the heroes felt alive 


For chariots, ſteeds, and arms, in death ſurvive. 
| | P Ir r. 
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O DE XIV. 


| He reflects on the ſhortneſs of human life. 


An, Poſthumus, how flits away 


On rapid wings the tranſient hour ! 


No pious offerings can delay 


Stern age, or death's all-conquering power, 


No hecatombs thy life can fave, 
Or hell's relentleſs God aſſuage. 
In vain, ſurrounded by his wave, 


Huge (a) Geryon and ſtern Tytios' rage, 


Borne on that wave each child of earth 
Explores the tyrant's ſhadowy reign, 

The prince of high illuſtrious birth, 
And the poor peaſant of the plain ! 


In vain from ruthleſs war we fly, 


Shun the hoarſe ſeas where ſtorms prevail; 


In vain, beneath the autumnal ſky, 
Shrink ſrom the baneful (5) fouthern gale. 
: Still 
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Still muſt we view that dreary ſpace, 

Where, with dull ſtream, Cocytus flows, 

Where (c) Siſyphus, where toil the race 
Of Danaus, (4) doom'd to endleſs woes. 


Thy lands, thy dome, thy pleaſing wife, 
Theſe muſt thou quit; tis nature's doom: 
No tree, whoſe culture charms thy life, 


Save the ſad (e) cypreſs, waits thy tomb. 


Thy worthier heir, to waſte thy ſtores, 
Thy treaſur'd liquors, ſhall deſtroy - 
Their hundred bolts, ſhall ſtain thy floors 
With juice more rich than (V) prieſts enjoy. 


KNOT H4 1s 


NOTWITHSTANDING the melancholy ſtile of this ode, 


it ſeems probable that the poet had his uſual object in view, 

Viz. to recommend the enjoyment of life whilſt in our power. 
There is no certainty who Poſthumus was to whom Horace 

addreſſed this ode. Dacier, on flight grounds, ſuppoſes it to 


be Julius Florus, to whom two of the epiſtles are addreſſed. 


Whoever the perſon was, one is inclined to ſuppoſe, from this 
ode, that he was ſuperſtitious and covetous. 

(a) Geryon was ſaid to have three bodies from the waiſt up- 
wards, ſuppoſed to mean that he was king of three iſlands. 
One of the labours of Hercules was to kill him, and ſeize his 

herds. 
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herds. Tytios was the fon of Jupiter, and ſuppoſed to have 
been killed by Apollo for attempting to raviſh Latona, See 
Ode iv. lib. iii. 


(5) The ſouthern wind that prevailed in Italy during au- 
tumn was deemed peculiarly unwholeſome. Dac. 


(c) See- the celebrated deſcription of Siſyphus 3 the 
tone in the Odyſſey, and Pope's tranſlation. 


(a) The ſtory of the Danaids, who all (except one) flew 
their huſbands on the bridal night, is enlarged upon in Ode xi. 
of lib. 111. 


(e) Cypreſs trees were placed round the pile at funerals, 
perhaps to overcome the ſmell of the corpſe. Kenn. Rom. Ant. 
It is alſo ſaid that the-aticients made their funeral piles in part 
of cypreſs, and that they placed cypreſs boughs at the door of 
a houſe when any perſon had died. The application here has 
been remarked as one of the few falſe thoughts in Horace, 


) The entertainments given by the Salian prieſts were fo 


ſumptuous, that ſplendid feaſts were proverbially called cane 
Saliares, Salian banquets. Duncombe. See Ode xxxvii. lib, i. 
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ODE xv. 


On the increaſe of luxury in building. 


Sex where the lordly domes ariſe, 

Whilſt each contracts the ploughſhare's ſway ! 
Wide ſpreading lakes fatigue our eyes, 

More ſpacious than the (a) Lucrine bay. 


No more by elms adorn'd, our fields : 
The (5) plane tree's barren ſhade afford: 

The ſcented ſhrub its fragrance yields, 
Where fruitful olives bleſs'd their lord, 


The leafy laurel intertwin'd 

Excludes the ſun's oppreſſive rays. 
Was this by Romulus enjoin'd ? 

Was this the theme of Cato's praiſe ? 


Their poverty a ſource ſupply'd 
Of publick wealth that never fails. 
No portico, to ſoothe the pride 
Of private luxury, woo'd the gales. 
2 In 
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In humble cots they ſought repoſe, 
Nor (e) dar'd the caſual turf diſdain, 
Whilſt (4) from their toil proud cities roſe, 
And brighteſt marble deck d each ſacred fane. 


NOTE Ss. 


THE ſubject of this ode is well illuſtrated by Dr. Blacks 


| well in his Memoirs of the Court of Auguſtus, © The ſteps,” 


(fays he) by which a change in the Roman character was 


„ wrought, began, as may be eaſily conceived, with the things 


& that bore the greateſt reſemblance to their former manners. 
« They firſt gave into magnificence, It had been from the 
& beginning admitted into their public works. Their capital, 
«© their aqueducts, their great cauſeways, and even their 
&« ſewers, though all works of the firſt ages of Rome, being 
„not unworthy of its moſt powerful period. But now the 


public buildings were neglected, and not magnificence but 


“ profuſion ſtole into their villas and private buildings.” 
Vol. i. p. 136. Horace, in other places, reprehends this ex- 
travagance. See Ode xvili. of this book, and Ode i. of book iii. 


(a) The Luctine Bay is thus deſcribed by the FINE mentioned 


author: 


« When, cling from Cumæ ſouthward, you turn the Cape 


of Miſeno, under the very point of the promontory, is a 


„ road for ſhips, after which the ſhore embays to an immenſe 
« depth. Here ſtands Baiz and the hot ſprings uſed for health 
« and luxury. Within this is the Lucrine Bay, and again 
« within it the Averno, which renders the land lying between 
& it and Miſeno a peninſula all the way to Cumæ. The Averno 


is a aer bay at the very bank, with a narrow mouth, having 
« the 


on 


2 


tir. 
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t the ſize and ſhape of a vaſt haven, but was of no uſe as a 
% port, becauſe the Lucrine, full of ſhoals and breaks, lay 
„ between it and the open ſea.” Vol. ii. p. 439, 440. It 
was, however, as he afterwards ſtates, rendered uſeful as a 
harbour by the exertions of Agrippa. 


In the year 1538 an earthquake raiſed a new mountain, 


(called Cynere) and left no remains of the Lucrine lake, ex- 
cept a muddy marſh with a bed of reeds. Delph. ed. 


(5) The plane is called barren, in oppoſition to the elm, 


which, as well as the poplar, was married (as the poets termed 
it) to the vine, whereas the plane was adapted only to plea- 
ſure, on account of its extenſive ſhade. Dac. See the ſecond 


epode. 


(e) Dacier's interpretation of this paſſage is, * that the 
&« laws ſuffered no man to deſpiſe the conquered land allotted 
„ to him.” This deſtroys the oppoſition that ſeems to be 
meant between that and the concluding paſſage. It is tranſlated 
here according to the ſenſe given to it by moſt of the com- 
mentators, | „ 


(A) © This paſſage,” ſays Dacier, „ ſhews what is the 
« principal ſubje& of this ode. Horace praiſes the laws of 
« the ancient Romans, in order that this praiſe may light on 
« Auguſtus, who had not only repaired many of the publick 
« buildings in Rome, but built ſeveral temples.” 

This is, perhaps, going too far; but an oblique compli- 
ment might be meant, as well as a hint to the great and wealthy 
Romans to follow ſo good an example; as, in one of his ſa- 
tires, he aſks them, | | 


% quare 
« Templa ruunt antiqua defim ? 
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ODE XVI. 


On contentment, 


WIN the dark horrors that de form 

Th' (a) Egean deep, portend a ſtorm, 
When o'er the boiſterous ſeas 

No more mild Luna cheers the night, 

Nor ſtars diſplay their friendly light, 
The ſailor prays for caſe. 


For eaſe (5) the warlike Thracian train , 
The quiver'd Parthians pray, in vain : 
Tbeir vows are loſt in wind: 
For, (c) Groſphus, know, not purple dye, 
Nor gold, nor radiant gems, can buy | 
That treaſure of the mind. 


| No wealth, alas ! could e'er efface, 
Not e'en (d) the Lictor's rod can chaſe 
Thoſe terrors that moleſt, 


When 
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When angry cares, with piercing cry, 
Round the high vaulted palace fly, 
And rend the tortur'd breaſt. 


By him is life's true bliſs explor'd, 
Whom at his lov'd (e) paternal board 
| Plain competence delights ; 

Whom no intemperate paſſions fire, 


Nor anxious fear, nor baſe deſire, 


Diſturb his peaceful nights. 


Why dart our thoughts through diſtant time? 
Why madly roam from clime to clime? 
Who from himſelf can fly ? | 
(/) Care hovers o'er the outſtretch'd ſail, 
Fleet as the courſer, or the gale, 
When tempeſts ſweep the ſky. 


A cheerful temper can employ 
Whate'er is giv'n of preſent joy, 
Nor future ills foreknow ; 
With ſmiles the cares of life allays, 
Well conſcious that no mortal days 


Were e&'er exempt from woe. 
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Snatch'd in his glory's brighteſt bloom, 
Achilles found an early tomb : 
Tho' bleſt with heavenly love, 
Sunk in decay Tithonus lies. 
Thus, what blind fate to thee denies, 
My humbler lot may prove. 


For thee, unnumber'd Rocks are fed ; 
For thee, Sicilian herds are bred : 
The neighing ſteeds that bear 
Thuy gilded chariot, threat the ſky : 
'Tis thine, twice dipp'd in (g) Afric's dye, 
The gaudy robe to wear. 
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To me a ruſtick farm, whoſe ſcope 
Suffices to my utmoſt hope, 
Kind fortune has allow'd ; 
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Has given a light poetick vein, 
That joys to wake the lyrick ſtrain, 


And ſcorns the envious crowd. 
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NOTES. 


« THE deſign of this ode” (Mr. Duncombe juſtly ob- 
ſerves) © is briefly to ſhew, that tranquillity, the object of 
& all men's wiſhes, is not to be purchaſed by wealth and ho- 


© nours, but merely by reſtraining our deſires.” 
Dacier 


F 
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Dacier had a notion, that it was written when Auguſtus had 
declared an intention to reſign the reins of government and re- 
tire, and when, on that account, the bleſſings of reſt were a 
common topick at Rome. This conjecture is vague and un- 
ſupported by any thing in the ode itſelf, which (as Sanadon 
has properly o “ ved) applies, not to the eternal caſe that 
is gained by quitting publick buſineſs, but to philoſophical 
eaſe and tranquillity of ind. Still leſs can we accede to the 
conjecture which has lately appeared in print, that this ode 
was written to ridicule Tiberius during his voluntary exile at 
Rhodes. The general complexion and ſtile of the poem 
(which is ſerious and moral) contradicts ſuch an idea; and 


very few of the paſſages will, by any ſtraining, admit of ſuch 


an application. Horace ſeems to have been always on good 


terms with Tiberius, and his epiſtles to and relating to that 


prince appear to have been ſome of his lateſt productions. 
Even had the poet been baſe enough to inſult him, there is no 
reaſon to think he was ſo far diſgraced as that Auguſtus 
would be pleaſed with it. According to the old Life of Ho- 
race, aſcribed to Suetonius, it appears moſt likely, that he died 
before the retreat of Tiberius to Rhodes: and in the ſame work 
it is ſtrongly implied, that the three firſt books of Odes were 
publiſhed ſome years before the death of our poet, 

The fine ſtrain of morality that runs through this ode has 


produced ſeveral imitations of it by our own poets ; that of 


Hughes (which may be found in the late edition of the poets, 
vol. xxxi. p. 103.) has been juſtly admired. There is alſo a 
very good anonymous one in the fifth volume of the miſcel- 
laneous poems publiſhed by Nicholl, and one in a more ludi- 
crous ſtyle by Soame Jenyns (in the ſame collection, vol. Ixxiii. 
p. 271.) The tranſlator has lately feen one equal, at leaſt, 


in merit, and far more intereſting by its peculiar circumſtances. 


than the others; it was written by a great and diſtinguiſhed 
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character of the preſent time, off the Cape of Good Hope, 
during his paſſage home from India. 


(a) The Ægean ſea is that part of the Mediterranean which 
extends between Turkey in Europe and Natolia, from the ſtrait 
of the Dardanelles to the iſland of Canadia. San. 


(5) The delights of quiet, or eaſe, cannot be more ſtron gly 
painted than by ſaying, that even the moſt warlike and reſtleſs 
nations pray for it. 


(e) This ſeems to be the ſame Pompeius Groſphus, of 
whom Horace ſpeaks in the firſt book of Epiſtles, Epiſt. xii. 

(4) The office and duty of the Roman lictors are well 
known. When they were ordered to clear away the crowd 


for the conſuls to paſs, a particular form of words ſeems to 


have been uſed, (I, lifor, $8UMMOVvE turbam) which Horace 
here applies to the removal of care; a happineſs of expreſ- 
ſion that cannot be transfuſed into another language by tranſ- 
lation. Soame Jenyns has very well imitated it thus: 


Who thinks that from the ſpeaker's chair 
The ſerjeant's mace can keep off care, 
Is wond'rouſly miſtaken : 
Alas! he is not half fo bleſt 
As they who've poverty and reſt, 
And dine on beans and bacon. 


(e) Here alſo a beauty in the original is unavoidably loſt in 
a tranſlation. Horace ſays, ** whoſe paternal ſaltſeller ſhines 


on his humble board.” The ancients, it ſeems, conſidered ſalt 


as ſacred, and thought it conſecrated the table by being placed 
I - there. 
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there. The expreſſion, therefore, of a paternal ſalt/eller” 
is uſed to ſignify a plain and frugal diet, like that of the old 


Romans. Delph. ed. 


(5) Horace ſeems fond of theſe images of care; we find 


them combined nearly in the ſame terms in the firſt ode of 

lib. iii. 5 
This paſſage is beautifully imitated in the anonymous poem 

(before mentioned) in Nicholl's collection: | 


4 Cares, rapid as a whirlwind's force, 
„ & Outfly the deer, outrun the horſe ; 
% Round the bright coronet they twine ; 
4 They ſparkle in the ſprightly wine; 
“They taint the fragrance of the breeze; 
They whiſper through the waving trees 
& And, where the gilded ſtreamers fly, 
«© They ſwell the breaſt, and prompt the ſigh.”? 


(g) The purple, ſo highly valued by the ancients, was pro- 
duced from an oyſter then found in the African ſeas, but now 
no longer known, Dac, | 
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ODE XVI. 


He comforts Macenas, when weak and dejected after a ſe- 
vere illneſs, and declares his reſolution not long to ſurvive 


him. 


F ORBEAR, forbear the mournful ſigh, 
Mzcenas, ſpare thy wretched friend ! 
Can heaven permit thee firſt to die, 
On whom my fame, my life depend ? 


Alas ! ſhould ſwift, relentleſs fate 
Tear thee from my devoted heart, 
Why ſhould I bear this mortal weight, 

Robb'd of my ſoul's far dearer part ? 


Hear, then, my firm reſolve! that day 
Not thou alone ſhalt yield thy breath : 

Aſſociates through the mournful way, 
We'll trace the dreary paths of death. 


—_ 


Not 


» 
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Not Gyas with his hundred hands, 
Not fierce Chimzra, ſhall affright 

My ſteady ſoul, or rend the bands 
That juſtice and the fates unite. 


Whate'er (a) the ſign that rul'd my hour 
Of birth, and waits me to the grave, 
Libra, (6) or Capricorn's dread power, 


Stern tyrant of the Heſperian wave ; 


Our ſtars with kindred influence ſhine : 
Thee (c) mighty Jove's effulgent fire, 
With guardian power, with aid benign, 


Redeem'd from ſatan's baleful ire. 


To heaven ſubmiſſive, winged fate 


Her pennons dropp'd, content to ſpare, 
When the (d) throng'd theatre elate 


Thrice with loud plaudits rent the air. 


Me, with dire force the falling oak 
Had cruſh'd to an untimely end; 

But (e) F aunus lighten'd the fell ſtroke, 

Faunus the poet's faithful friend. 


Come 
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45 Come, then, the ſacred victim ſlay, 

| f With pomp thy votive temple raiſe ; 
42 An humble lamb my vows ſhall pay, 
Ph Fit off ring of my grateful praiſe. 


THIS ode ſeems to have been written after the thirteenth 
of this book, and perhaps (as Dacier ſuppoſes) after the eighth 
of the third book, fince that ode has the appearance of de- 
icribing the fiſt anniverſary of his eſcape from the fall of the 
tree, and this ſpeaks of that event indefinitely, or rather as 
having happened ſome time before. 

The occaſion of this affectionate addreſs to his patron is 
fuppoſed to be this: Mzcenas, oppreſſed by low ſpirits and 
weak from a recent illneſs, had vented himſelf in complaints 
to our poet, and expreſſed an apprehenſion of, or perhaps 
a wiſh for, death. The attachment expreſſed by Horace on 1 
this occaſton, does {till more honour to his feelings as a man, 
than the compoſition itſelf does to his genius as a poet. It is 
ſaid, Mzcenas had a perpetual fever, which waſted him gra- 
dually for more than fixty years. This may be true of his 
gensral conſtitution, but it ſeems clear from this ode, (and, 
perhaps, alſo from the twentieth of the firſt book) that he 
had been particularly and dangerouſly ill before this was 

, written. 
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(a) The ancients had great faith in judicial aſtrology. It 
is obſerved by Dacier, that Horace, not being of the ſame age 
as Mæcenas, could not ſay he was born under the ſame ſtar. 
He, therefore, makes their ſtars agree as nearly as poſlible. 


(3) In 
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(3) In the diviſion the ancients made of the earth, in order 
to aſſign the different parts to different ſigns and conſtellations, 
they gave to the Capricorn all the weſt, which Horace here 
means by Heſperia, He calls that ſign “ the tyrant of the 
« Heſperian wave,” becauſe it was ſuppoſed to excite the ſtorms 
that prevail in thoſe ſeas. Dac. | 


(c) The planet of Jupiter was ſuppoſed to have a benign 
and that of Saturn a malignant aſpect. f 


(4) See the twentieth ode of the firſt book. Sanadon ſup- 
poſes, contrary to the general opinion, that the applauſe given 
to Mæcenas was not on his recovery from illneſs, but on an 
eſcape from ſome accident. But ſurely, had that been the 
caſe, there would have been ſomewhere more particular men- 
tion made of it by Horace, as well as of his own eſcape. He 
would ſcarcely have loſt ſo good an opportunity of compli- 
menting his beloved patron and friend. The agreement be- 
tween their ſtars ſeems ſufficient, without ſuch a ſuppoſition, 
for a poetical effuſion like this; and the epithet of <vizged is fo 


frequently given to death, that no inference ſeems to ariſe from 


thence that it relates to a ſudden accident, 


(e) See the thirteenth ode of this book. The rural deity, 
Faunus, was deemed a protector of poets. See Ode xvii. 
lib. i. and Ode xviii. lib, iii. 
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ODE XVIII. 


Againſt luxury and rapacity. 


No ſumptuous dwelling is my boaſt, 
Where ſplendid gold, or poliſh'd ivory gleams ; 
Nor, ſought from Africk's fartheſt coaſt, 
The marble column props (a) Hymettian beams : 
Nor would I act the (5) intruding heir, 
And ſeize great Attalus's rich domains, 
Nor, ſpun by noble matrons, wear 
The cloth that bright Laconian (c) purple ſtains. 
Unfullied faith is my beſt ſtore ; 
With her a vein of poetry was given : 
Courted by wealth, what need I more ? 
What nobler boon has kind propitious heaven * : 
All- powerful though my friend to give, 
I aſk no farther bounties from his hand, 
Content in ſweet repoſe to live 
On the ſole produce of my Sabine land. 
(a) Day treads on day with rapid pace; 
Moons haſten to their wane by nature's doom; 
Whilſt thou prepar'ſt the column's baſe 


To rear thy palace, heedleſs of thy tomb; 
| Whilſt 
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Whilſt thy vaſt piles, with ceaſeleſs toil, 
Riſe (e) where on Baia's land the ocean roars, 
And fickle lux'ry ſcorns the ſoil 
Of the firm continent's extended ſhores. 

What, though thy avarice burſt each bound, 
Oppreſs the poor, the weak, compell'd to yield, 
O'erthrow the land-mark, leap the mound, 

And drive the peaſant from his only field, 
(F) Whilſt the ſad pair to exile go, 
Forc'd by ſtern power to feek ſome new abodes, 
And claſp, in deep deſpairing woe, 
Their infant race, their lov'd paternal gods ; 
Yet, at the dread appointed hour, 
Rapacious death ſpreads wide his palace gate, 
And graſps thee by his fatal power, - 
To none more certain than the wealthy great. 
Why ſeek'ſt thou more? impartial earth 
Yields to the rich and poor an equal grave. 
Nor Charon, lur'd by gold or birth, 
(g) Bore back Prometheus o'er the Stygian wave. 
His power can curb the haughty race 
Of Tantalus in hell's eternal chain : 
Call'd or uncall'd, he ſpeeds his pace 


To free the wretch from poverty and pain. 
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THIS ode is purely moral, and was written againſt the luxury 
and avarice of the Romans. In fome MS. it is addreſſed to 
Varus; but this ſeems to be a miſtake, ariſing from ſome per- 
fon having entitled it Ad Awaros,” © To the covetous.” Dac. 


(a) Hymettus was a mountain in Attica. Some criticks 
have propoſed an alteration, in order to make the Beams Afri- 
can, and the columms Hemettian. But both places, Dr. Foſ- 
ter obſerved, were tamous for marble and fine wood. MS. 


(3) By the © intrading heir” ſome ſuppoſe Horace to infinu- 
ate a reproach on the Roman people, who had-ſeized the inhe- 
ritance of Attalus, king of Pergamus, deviſed to them by 
his will. But it is more probable, as Dacier obſerves, that he 
alludes to the claim ſet up againſt them by Ariſtonicus. The 
ſtory is briefly this: There were two kings of Pergamus called 
Attalus; the firſt was brother to Eumenes, the latter his ſon. 
This laſt ſucceeded his uncle in the kingdom, and, after a 
reign of five years, on the approach of death, named the Ro- 
man people for his heir. Bui Ariſtonicus, the natural fon of 
Eumenes, claiming to be of the blood royal, levied an army, 
ſcized on the kingdom of Pergamus, and defeated the Prætor, 
Licinius Craſſus, who had been ſent againſt kim by the Romans. 
At the end of four years, however, having been defeated, firſt 
by Perpenna, and afterwards by Aquilius, Roman confuls, he 
was put to death. Delph. ed. | g 


(c) The dye that produced this kind of purple was drawn 
from a ſhell-fiſh caught in the gulf of Laconia, between the pro- 
montory of Malia and that of Tænarus. Dac. 


(4) This 
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(4) This paſſage is imitated in Dr. Young's tragedy of © the 
„Revenge,“ but is applied there in a different manner: 


«© Day buries day, month month, and year the year; 
Our life is but a chain of many deaths: 
„ Can then death's ſelf be feared ?”? 


(e) © The earth of Puzzuola,” ſays Mr. Addiſon (ſpeaking 
of the country about Baia) immediately hardens in the water; 
« and, after lying in it a little, looks rather like ſtone than 
« mortar. It was this that gave the ancient Romans an oppor- 
„ tunity of making ſo many encroachments on the ſea, and of 


&« laying the foundations of their villas and palaces within the 


&« very borders of it, as Horace has elegantly deſcribed. it more 
& than once,” Trav. p. 146. See alſo Ode i. and xxiv. of 
lb. iii. POO | 
(7) Goldſmith ſeems. to have had this paſſage in his mind 
when he wrote thoſe beautiful lines in his Deſerted Village that 
eſcribe the peaſant and his family driven from their home by 
the modern practice of uniting farms. and incloſing commons. 
The lines, which are beautiful, and a great improvement on 
the original, would ſuffer by a partial extract, Moſt readers 
of poetry will, however, recollect then, 


(g) From the manner in which Prometheus is introduced 
here, one cannot but ſuſpect an alluſion is meant to ſome poem 
or play, now loſt, in which Prometheus was repreſented as at- 
tempting to bribe Charon to carry him back. 
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ODE XIX. 


In praiſe of Bacchus. 


Tux, mighty Bacchus, thee I view'd 
Teaching the ſecret rocks among, 
Whilſt the fair nymphs, the ſatyrs rude, 


With ears erect, ſtood liſtening to thy ſong. 


Ev'n now ſweet horror thrills my veins, 
Tumultuous joys that ſcorn controul. 
(a) Spare, oh dread power! theſe rapturous pains, , 


Nor with fietce tranſport overwhelm my ſoul. 


Mine be the ever joyous theme 

Thy frantick Bacchants to invoke, 

(5) Thy ſacred fount, thy milky ſtream, 
Thy honey pouring from the hollow oak. . 


The (c) glories of thy beauteous bride 

Rais'd to the ſtarry heavens, I ſing, 

(4) And Pentheus loſt by impious pride, 
And (e) the dire ruin of the Thracian king. 


8 
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To guide the rivers' courſe is thine, 

To ſmooth wild ſeas, with ſportive care, 

*Midſt lonely rocks, though moiſt with wine, 
To braid with harmleſs ſnakes the Bacchant's hair. 


Thou, when the impious giants ſtrove 
To climb Jove's ſeat, and ſcorn'd his laws, 
Hurl'd back fell Rhætus from above, 


Arm'd with a lion's teeth and horrid claws. 


Though ſportive jeſts thy ſoul delight, 
The choral dance and beauty's charms, | 
Thou ne'er declin'ſt the martial fight, 
Joyous in gentle peace, or terrible in arms. 
Eben Cerberus, by thee inſpir'd, 
(2) Thy golden horn advanc'd to greet, 
And, as thy graceful ſteps retir d. 
Wagg'd his huge tail, and harmleſs lick'd thy feet. 


N 5 


THIS ode is deemed by Dacier one of the fineſt in Horace. 
It is ſuppoſed to be an imitation of the Greek dithyrambics, 
which were odes in honour of Bacchus, in which greater bold- 
neſs of thought and expreſſion was allowed than in any other 
ſpecies of poetry. 5 | 
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In his notes on this ode, Dacier takes pains to ſhew that moſt 
of the fables reſpecting Bacchus have been copied from events 
in the hiſtory of Moſes. The annotator in the Delphin edi- 
tion applies them moſtly to Noah, taking Moſes and Joſhua 
into the account, wherever it ſeemed convenient. 

That ſome of the heathen fables might be copied from the 


truths recorded in the Old Teſtament, is not improbable, but 


no complete parallel of character can be formed without an 


overſtrained and fanciful reſinement. Dr. Francis, in a very 


ſenſible note on this ode, objects to theſe frequent parallels be- 
tween ſacred hiſtory and fable, on ſtrong and juſt grounds. 


(a) Gray, in his celebrated ode, The Bard,” ſeems to 
have had this paſſage in view in the line © Viſons of glory, 
« ſpare my aching fight /”* Moſt of the commentators, indeed, 


give ſomewhat a different ſenſe to this paſſage in Horace, and 


tell us, it is a ſupplication of the poet to Bacchus not to puniſh 
him 1or revealing his myſteries. But, with ſubmiſſion, it ſeems 
rather to be an entreaty to the god not to overwhelm the powers . 
of a mortal by the glorious fight he had bcheld. 


(2) Horace here alludes to the miracles ſaid to have been 
wrought by Bacchus and his followers. They are tkus defcribed 
by Euripides in his Bacchants: One of the Bacchants ſeizing: 
6« ner thyrſus, ſtruck it againſt a rock, from which immedi- 
« ately iſſued a ſpring of water; another caſt her rod againſt 
“ the ground, and it produced a fountain of wine. As many 
& as deſired white drink, digging the earth with their fingers 
« had ſtreams of milk; and ſweet honey flowed from their 
& jvy-bound thyrſus. Dac. Duncombe. | 


(e) The ſtory of Ariadne being deſerted by Theſeus, and 
becoming the wife of Bacchus, is familiarly known. The god 
is ſaid to have placed her crown amongſt the ſtars, 


(4) Pen- 
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(4) Pentheus, having reviled and perſecuted Bacchus, was, 


at the inſtigation of the god, torn to pieces by his mother and 
aunt.” The ſtory is related at length in the third book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. 


(e) Lycurgus, king of Thrace, having (to prevent drunk- 


enneſs) cauſed all the vines in his kingdom to be deſtroyed, 
was, on that account, ſlain by Bacchus, or, as ome ſay, de- 
prived of his ſight by Jupiter. Dac. 


Y) This alludes to a fable of Bacchus's having gone to the 
ſhades below to bring back Ariadne, or, ſome ſay, his mother. 


(4) Different reaſons have been given why Bacchus is de- 
ſcribed with a horn. Some ſay, it is becauſe drunken men, like 
wild bulls, ſtrike every one they meet ; others becauſe Bacchus 
firſt yoked oxen to the plough ; and Dacier, to preſerye his pa- 
_ rallel with Moſes, thinks the horn expreſſes brightneſs or ſplen- 
dour. But why ſhould it not be a cornucopia, or emblem of 
plenty ? | 
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ODF XX. 


He exults in the ſucceſs of his poetry, and anticipates 


immortalitys 


% BORNE on no ſlight, no common wing, 


Elate I cleave th' zthereal plain; 
Towering with (5) double form J ſing, 


And ſpurn pale envy's grov'ling reign. 


Though humbly born, (c) thy honour'd friend, 


Mzcenas, fears no vulgar grave, 
Shall ne'er to death's ſtern empire bend, 


But ſcape th' oblivious Stygian wave. 


Behold my alter'd limbs below, 
A new, a rougher coat inveſt : 
Above a milk-white ſwan I grow, 
And downy plumes adorn my breaſt, 


Far (4) ſwifter than the Icarian flight 
My wings ſhall waft me to the roar 
e) Of Boſphorus, my ſong delight 
The noxthern realms, the Syrtes' ſhore. 


Me, 
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Me, Colchos, me the Dacian foe 

Y That braves the Roman arms, ſhall own, 
My verſe (g) the learn'd Iberian know, 

And (h) he who quaffs the rapid Rhone. 


Let, then, no tear my memory ſtain, 
That crown'd by laurel'd fame ſhall bloom! 


Hence with the ſad funereal ſtrain ! 
And ſpare the needleſs honours of a tomb. 


S 


SCALIGER, with great juſtice, pronounces this ode to be 
bighly ſpirited, and worthy of the genius of Horace. 'The time 
when it was written is uncertain ; but certainly it was ſubſequent 
to many of the others; as Horace muſt have acquired great 
fame before he aſſured himſelf of immortality. 

Great pains have been taken by Dacier and Sanadon to apo- 
logize for the apparent vanity of the poet. But nothing is more 
common in the ancient writers (Homer excepted) than ſuch a 
diſplay of their own merits and ſucceſs. Ovid, at the conclu- 
fion of his Metamorphoſes, goes as far in this reſpect as Ho- 
race; and even the modeſt Virgil occaſionally intimates a con- 
ſciouſneſs of his own excellence. Of all poets, perhaps, Ho- 
race had the greateſt reaſon to rejoice in the effects of his wri- 
tings. Born, as he himſelf has told us, in almoſt the loweſt 
rank in life, deprived of his little property by the civil wars, 


his poetical talents not only raiſed him from this forlorn con- 


dition to competence and comfort, but ſecured him the friend- 
ſhip of every great and good character in the moſt poliſhed age 


of the firſt nation upon earth, To exult in a degree of good 
2 fortune 
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fortune ſo ſeldom experienced by the votaries of the Muſe, 
will not ſurely be deemed an unpardonable vanity ; nor can 
his prophecies of ſtill more extenſive fame be deemed pre- 
ſumptuous by us, who have ſeen them ſo fully accompliſhed. 

The true ſenſe of this ode,” (ſays Mr. Duncombe) & ſeems 
« to be no more than this: Horace tells Mæcenas, that, though 
& deſcended from obſcure parents, yet, fince Mzcenas had 
© honoured him with his friendſhip, and treated him with ſa 
& much tenderneſs and affection, he was above envy, and ſe- 
4 cure of immortality.” This obſervation ſeems perfectly 
juſt as io one paſſage, the meaning of which has been much 
diſputed, and which ſhall be noticed in its place ; but, if ap- 
plied to the whole ode, it ſeems to be carried too far. Horace 
ſurely exults not only in the approbation of Mæcenas, but in the 
general applauſe of his country. | 


(a) The transformation with which this ode begins 1s a no- 
ble and truly lyrick fiction. Poets have often been compared 
to ſwans ; but Horace goes a ſtep farther, and yu himſelf 
as a5 metamorphoſed into one, | 

(3) The dou form“ has been by ſome applied to the 
two different kinds of writing in which Horace excelled, viz. 
the lyrick and fatirick. But the better opinion ſeems to be, 
that, as Horace is ſpeaking of himſelf at the moinent of his 
transformation, he only means that he is “ half man, half 
& ſwan.” Delph. ed. | 
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(c) The learned reader will perceive that Dacier's interpre- 
tation is followed here. Sanadon's objection to it is founded 
on a miſtatement of Dacier's meaning ; for he does not make 
the poet ſay. I am poor, I am your favourite, however 
* ſhall never die,” but I am of humble parents, yet, as you 


& call me your friend, I ſhall never die,” Horace was not 
3 likely, 
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likely, amidſt the raptures of this ode, to ſtoop to any mention 
of the illiberal calumnies that had been ſpread by his enemies. 
Dr. Bentley's alteration (of wocas to wocant) Tyne therefore un- 
neceſſary. 


(4) Dr, Bentley propoſes a reading (tutior) which would 


change the ſenſe to more ſafely.” 


(e) The Thracian Boſphorus ſeems to be meant here; 
which is ſaid to roar, on account of the noiſe its waters make, 
being pent up in a ſtrait,” Dac, 


(J) This character of braving the Roman arms is applied, 
by Dacier and Sanadon, to the Parthians, who are not men- 


tioned by name here; but there ſeems to be no reaſon why it 


ſhould not mean the Dacians ; and that is ſurely the moſt natu- 
ral conſtruction of the ſegtence. 


(2) At this time learning was only beginning to flouriſh in 


Spain, which afterwards produced Seneca and other great wri- 


ters. Horace therefore, perhaps, means to ſay, the 5 
when became learned, ſhall taſte his works, 


(3) The — of Gaul, 
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On the vanity of expen/ive living, and the bleſſings of 


contentment. 


HN, ye profane! the Muſe requires 
Th' obſervant ear, (a) the ſilent tongue: 
Her ſacred prieſt (5) a novel ſtrain inſpires ; 
To (c) youths and tender maids he tunes the ſong. 


Kings rule their (4) ſubje& flocks ; great Jove 
Ober kings themſelves his reign extends, 

Who (e) hurl'd the rebel giants from above; 

J) At whoſe majeſtick nod all nature bends. 


(2) Some 
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(s) Some ſpread plantations o'er the earth 
In wider range : ſome build their claim | | 1 
To publick honours on (4) illuſtrious birth; | 
Some on the juſter ground of well-earn'd fame: Y 
On ſome (i) a crowd of clients wait. = / 
| Yet, ah! ſtern fate, with equal doom, 
Shakes in its ample urn the poor, the great, 


Deſtin'd alike to fill the filent tomb. 


When (&) the ſuſpended ſword alarms 
The trembling tyrant's guilty breaſt, 
In vain Sicilian dainties ſpread their charms, 


In vain would muſick ſoothe his ſoul to reſt : 


Reſt, gentle reft, whoſe lenient power 

Deigns to relieve the peaſant's cares, 
Lovesthe ſmooth verdant bank, theo'erſhadowing bower, 
And Tempe fann'd by ſoft refreſhing airs. N 


The man, whoſe temperance checks deſire 
Fears not when angry billows riſe, 
Nor when th' Arcturus, with declining fire, 


Or riſing goat, forebode inclement ſkies, 


Nor 
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Nor when the hail's deſtructive force, 
| Daſh'd o'er the vines, his farm aſſails, | 
When mourn his plants the flood's impetuous courſe, 
The ſummer's heat, or winter's boiſt'rous gales. 


(1) See where projecting moles invade 
The finny natives of the main! 
The builders toil ! the maſſy piles are laid 
For the proud lord that ſcorns earth's wade domain! 


Yet mark what threat'ning ills attend 
Th' unhappy lord's ill-fated courſe ! 
() Care climbs his veſſel if the ſail he bend; 


Care vaults behind whene'er he mounts the horſe. 


If marble, brought from Phrygia's ſhore, 
If purple brighter than the ſtars, 
Rich wines and Perſian ointments, want the power 


To calm the ſorrowing heart's inteſtine wars, 


Why ſhould I raiſe the envied dome 

On tow'ring columns, idly vain ? 
(n) Why change the quiet of my Sabine home 
For wealth, the fruits of toils, the ſource of pain ? 
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Se ODES OF HORACE, 


N r 


IT has been juſtly remarked, that this and the fourth book 


contain the greateſt number of odes diſtinguiſhed for their ele- 


gance or ſublimity. They were chiefly compoſed towards 
the latter end of Horace's life, when mature judgement united 
with genius in bringing his writings to perfection. 

The firſt ſtanza of this moral ode is ſuppoſed by Sanadon to 
belong to the Carmen Seculare, and is accordingly prefixed by 
him to that poem as a prologue. This hypotheſis reſts on the 
ſuppoſed internal evidence alone. It will be treated of more 
fully in the notes on the Carmen Seculare. In the mean time 


it may be ſufficient to obſerve, with Mr. Duncombe, that the 
ſecular games were celebrated profeſſedly for the amuſement of 


the people, who were invited to them by publick proclamation. 
It is therefore highly improbable that Horace ſhould begin an 
ode for that occaſion by declaring his deteſtation of the vulgar, 
and forbidding them to approach, which are the literal terms 
of the original. 


(a) This is tranſlated, according to the uſual interpretation, 
as calling for filence ; but poſſibly it may be a requeſt for ap- 
probation or applauſe. 


(3) Dacier and Sanadon apply the expreſſions of the original, 
which are * ſtrains unheard before,” to the Carmen Seculare ; 
and the latter makes it one of the arguments for his hypotheſis 
reſpecting that poem. But ſurely the poet may be rather ſup- 
poſed to allude to the circumſtance of which he had fo much 
reaſon to be proud, namely, that he had introduced this noble 
ſpecies of poetry amongſt the Romans. Although this ode was 
probably aa late compoſition, yet his being the firſt Roman 

lyrick 
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lyrick poet may trell warrant, in a . ſenſe, the expreſs 
fion of “ ſtrains unheard before.” 


(e) The mentiön of youths and virgins is conſidered by da- 
nadon as a deciſive proof that this ſtanza formed a part of the 
Carmen Seculare. On the other hand, it is obſerved, Horace 
might addreſs them particularly, on account of this and many 
of the ſueceeding odes, being of a moral tendency, 


(4) The beautiful compariſon of a king to a ſhepherd ſeemi 
to have become familiar as early at leaſt as the time of Homer, 
who uſes the term ſhepherd of his people” as ſynonimous to 
king. It is alſo a frequent fimile in the ſacred writingss 

The object of Horace in this paſſage,” ſays Dacier, * is 
ec to ſhew that true happineſs depends neither on honours nor 
& riches : he therefore begins with kings themſelves, who ſeem 
« to be above all, and yet are ſubject to a ruler, like the meaneſt 


et of their ſubjects.” 


(e) This was a frequent topick of the heathen poets in prai- 
fing Jupiter. Tt does not indeed give us a very exalted idea of 
a ſupreme deity, that he had merely conquered giants, but to 
divinities ſo little removed above mankind as the heathens re- 
preſented theirs, it was no mean achievement. 


(f) This alludes to the celebrated deſcription in the firſt 
book of the Iliad, thus admirably tranflated by Pope: : 


— He ſpoke, and awful bent his ſable brows, 
«© Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod, 
“ The ſtamp of fate, and ſanRion of the god: 
% High heaven with trembling the dread ſignal took, 
And all Olympus to the center ſhook.” 


(g) The 
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(g) The ſcope of the argument is, that we ſhould not ima- 
gine thoſe to be happier than ourſelves who enjoy greater 
_ eſtates,” higher offices, or more ſplendid palaces : for none of 

theſe advantages can protect them from death, who ſweeps away 
all. This ſentiment is to be found in many paſſages of Horace, 
varied by his poliſhed elegance of expreſſion. Delph. ed. | 


(5) Many perſons ſeem to have obtained publick offices in 
the gift of the Roman people with no other recommendation 
than that of birth. This was carrying the regard for nobility too 
far; but it ſhews that even the populace of that high-ſpirited and 
ſenſible nation reſpected the diſtinctions of rank, and thought a 
partiality for the deſcendents of their ancient heroes tended to 
the encouragement of public virtue. 

() Romulus,” (ſays Dr. Kennet) * to bind the two degrees 
* of patricians and plebeians more firmly together, recom- 
* mended to the patricians ſome of the plebeians to protect 
e and countenance ; the former being ſtiled patroni, and the 
cr latter clientcs; The patrons were always their clients? coun- 
, ſellors in difficult caſes, their advocates in judgements, in 
& ſhort, their adviſers and overſeers in all affairs whatever. 
. On the other fide, the clients faithfully ſerved their patrons, 
& not only paying them all imaginable refpe& and deference, 
&« but, if occaſion required, afliſting them with money towards 
„ the defraving of any extraordinary charges.” Rom. Ant, 
Part iii. lib. iii. cap. i. Perhaps this inſtitution of clientſhip 
vas one of the greateſt preſervatives of the Roman conſtitution, 
The violent conflicts between the two orders, which fo often 
convulſed the ſtate, would probably have ſoon overthrown it, 
| had not political hoſtility been mitigated by perſona? con- 


nexion. 


| 1 1% The 
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(4) This alludes to the well-known ſtory of the tyrant Dio- 
nyſius cauſing one of his flatterers, Damocles, who had com- 
plimented him on his happineſs, to be feaſted with ſplendour 

and profuſion, but to fit all the time under a drawn ſword ſuſ- 
pended hy a thread, in order to prove how little ſatisfac- 
tion the higheſt luxuries can afford when enjoyed amidſt con- 
ſtant dangers. Dacier ſeems right in ſuppoſing Horace means 
to apply the expreſſion impia cerwice, (guilty neck) not to Da- 
mocles, who was guilty of no crime but that of flattering the 
tyrant, but to Dionyſius himſelf, whom Horace conſiders as in 
the danger to which he expoſed Damocles, and which he meant 
as a repreſentation of his own, | 


() See Ode xv. and xviii. of lib. ii. n which Horace paints 
more at large the extravagance of the Romans in their build- 


(n) See Ode xvi, lib. ii. the ſame images of care in nearly 
the ſame words, 


(n) There ſeems to be no doubt of the poet's fincerity in 
this declaration, as his intimate friendſhip with Mzcenas, and 
the favour ſhewn him by Auguſtus, would have enabled him, 
had he wiſhed it, to have amaſſed a mueh larger fortune. | 
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' ODE II. 


In praiſe of publick virtue, military and civil. 


T raw, oh my friends! the youth in valour's courſe; 
Teach him abſtemious want to know, 
(a) To rein the proud impetuous horſe, 


And charge with vengeful ſpear the Parthian foe, 


Enured to toil, and terrible in arms, 


(5) Him ſhall the royal dame deſcry 
From hoſtile towers, with wild alarms ; 


Whilſt trembling virgins heaye the mournful ſigh, 


& Ah! let not my ill-fated lord,” (ſhe cries) 
« Unſkill'd the martial ſtrife to wage, | | ( 
Bid the dread lion's fury riſe, : | 

6 Provok'd to fell revenge and flaughtering rage!” 


Fame, ſweetly-ſoothing fame, attends the brave, 
Who for their country fall in fight; | 

; 8 40 

No care the coward's life can ſave; 4 


Death, winged death, arreſts his daſtard flight. 40 


Virtue 
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Virtue defeated no diſhonour knows, 
But ſhines alike at every hour, 
(e) Nor, as the popular gale beſtows, 


Aſſumes or yields the enſigns of her pow'r ; 


She points a radiant track to deathleſs worth, 
That dares all meaner paths deſpiſe, 
Spurns the vile crowd, the ignoble earth, 


And ſoars with active pinion to the ſkies, 


On ſacred ſilence, too, let praiſe attend :  - 
(4) Who dares great Ceres' rites profane, 
Ne'er ſhall my roof receive the friend, 


Ne'er will I tempt with him the boiſterous main» 


For oft, neglected by man's impious race, 
Jove blends the guiltleſs with th' unjuſt ; 
Vengeance, with flow but ſteady pace, 


O'ertakes the flying wretch, and whelms him in the duſt. 


NOT E S. 


« THE object of Horace,” (ſays Dacier) “ is to recom- 
« mend valour, virtue, and filence ; the firſt as neceſſary for 
« war, the ſecond for peace, and the third for religion. Thus 
« this ode has three parts, which follow each other in natural 
© order. There is no circumſtance which enables us to judge 
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ct when it was written, The third line (fourth in the tranfla. 
$ tion) only enables us to conjecture, it was before the Par- 
6 thian king had made peace with Auguſtus. At the time of 
66 that peace Horace was forty-fix years old.“ 


(a) The object here ſeems to be, to recommend the 


& training of a body of horſe, able to make head againſt the 


& Parthians, who had often defeated the Romans by their ſu- 


& periority in cavalry. In Horace's time the military ſpirit 
had greatly declined amongſt the higher orders, of whom 
chiefly the Roman cavalry was compoſed. This appears to be 
an attempt to revive it. 


(3) The poet had probably in view the paſſage in the Iliad, 
where the Trojan dames are repreſented as viewing the Gre - 
cian army from the ramparts. Dac. 


(c) In this — as has been obſerved, the doctrine of 
the ſtoicks is adopted, viz. that the wiſe and good man is 
never a private perſon, but always a magiſtrate or publick of- 
ficer. It is alſo nobly enforced in Ode ix. of lib. iv. 


(4) The poet ſpeaks here of the feſtival inſtituted in honour 
of Ceres at Eleuſis, a ſmall town of Attica. The Greeks had 
no ceremony where a profound filence was ſo religiouſly ob- 
ſerved : for not only thoſe who publiſhed the myſteries of it, 
þut ſuch as liſtened to or heard them, were puniſhed with 
death. It was held criminal to have any commerce with him 
who had once profaned them; no one would lodge or fail in 
the ſame veſſel with one who was known to have been guilty 
of this crime. Dac, Duncombe. : 

The reader may ſee much curious learning reſpecting the 
Eleuſinian myſteries in Warburton's Diſſertation on fixth book 
of the JEneid, inſerted (from the Divine Legation) in Dr. 
Warton's edition of Virgil, 5 
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o DE III. 


On the reception of Romulus into heaven Juno is repreſented 
as propheſying the Future greatneſs of the Romans, pre- 


3 £5 
x 4 


vided they do not attempt to rebuild Troy. | 


Tur (a) juſt, who firmly keeps his deſtin'd courſe, 
No (6) tyrant's threat ning frowns controul, 
No crowd's unjuſt demands can force, 

Or ſhake the ſteady purpoſe of his ſoul. 
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Though tempeſts ſweep the main, and o'er the fry 


Dread lightnings dart at Jove's commands, 
Though nature whelm'd in ruin lie, | 


OE IT OCT "rs EN re i rg rd 
* 


Dauntleſs amidſt the wreck of worlds he ſtands. : 
Exalted thus the twins of Leda ſhine, | is | f 


Alcides reach d the bleſt abodes; 5 1 
Near whom Auguſtus ſhall recline, FO ; 
And quaff with roſeate lip the neQar of the gods. 
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Thus, borne by untam'd tygers, Bacchus ſoars, 
By virtue rais'd to glory's height: 
Rome's founder thus, from Stygian ſhores, 


Sprung in his father's car to realms of light. 


(5) Then to the aſſembl'd gods in milder ſtrain 
. Great Juno ſpoke: „(c) Troy, ſource of ſtrife, 


& Troy's hated bulwarks ſtrew the plain 
<« Raz'd by the adulterous judge, the foreign wife : 


E (4) Since firſt the chief of that perfidious ſtate 


% Deceiv'd the gods, who claim'd their meed, 
« To mine and chaſte Minerva's hate 
« Conſign'd, their doom was fix'd, their fall decreed. 


4 No more the faithleſs gueſt of Sparta charms, 


With ſoft alluring graces bright, 
% Nor Priam's race by Hector's arms, | 
« Repels the martial Greeks, and foils them in the fight 


No more celeſtial broils ſuſpend its fate. 
Then let my juſt reſentment ceaſe : 
« To Mars I yield my deadly hate, 

And greet his offspring with the ſmile of peace. 


es; 
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tc Ves; let him enter! our diſtinguiſh'd gueſt! 
« Drain with glad lips the nectar d bowl, 
“ Partake the joys of endleſs reſt 

«© With the bright inmates of the ſtarry pole: 


« Twixt mighty Rome and Troy's ill-fated ſhore, 
« Whilſt rages the diſſevering main, 
« May the bleſt exiles, firm in power, 

« Wide o'er the ſubje&t-world extend their reign : 


44 (4 Whilſt in the tombs of Priam's haughty line, 
Secure the foreſt ſavage breeds, 


« May Rome's aſpiring temples ſhine, 


T (e) Her ſovereign laws reſtrain the conquer'd Medes: 


% May her dread name its awful influence boaſt, 
« Where the mid ſea alternate laves 
« Fam'd Europe's ſhores, rich Afriek's coaſt, 


© Where Nilus ſwells with fertilizing waves; 


« (f) More truly great, whilſt yet ſhe dares deſpiſe 
« Gold in the depts of earth confin'd, 
ce Than ſhould ſhe graſp the fatal prize, 
And fpread the miſchief to corrupt mankind. 
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232 ODES OF HORACE, 


« Where'er the earth's extremeſt bounds are knows, 
« Still let her conquering banners fly, | 
« Prevail beneath the fiery zone, 

« And where tempeſtuous clouds deform the ſky. 


% Yet, mark the limits of this glorious doom! 


c Should vain attempts her pow'r employ, 
« Should her falſe piety preſume 
To rear the bulwarks of her parent Troy, 


« Troy's greatnefs, riſing in a luckleſs hour, 
Again diſaſtrous horrors wait: 
Jove's queen ſhall lead the hoſtile pow 'r 
« Again to whelm her in the gulph of fate. 


«« Thrice ſhould her walls, by Phcebus' aid, ariſe, 
« Thrice ſhould my conquering Greeks deface, 
« Thrice ſhould the captive matron's cries 


% Deplore her ſlaughter'd lord, her ruin'd race.” 


(g) But ceaſe the daring ſtrain, preſumptuous Muſe ! 
Ceaſe heavenly councils to rehearſe : 
Henceforth a joyous ſubject chuſe ; 


Nor leſſen themes divine by feeble verſe. 


NOT ES. 
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IIS ode, Dr. Johnſon obſerves, © could, for many ages, 
« pleaſe only by ſplendid images and ſwelling language, till 
« Le Fevre, by ſhewing on what occaſion it was written, 
„ changed wonder into rational delight.” Adventurer, No. 
58. f 

Criticiſm may, indeed, juſtly boaſt of Le Fevre's conjecture, 
which is founded, at leaſt, on ſtrong probability, and is the 
only mode yet deviſed by which one of the moſt ſublime 
compoſitions of Horace can be rendered clear and intereſting. 
The hypotheſis of Le Fevre is grounded on a paſſage of Sue- 
tonius, who ſays, that “ a ſhort time before Julius Cæſar's 
death, a ſtrong report prevailed, that he intended to remove 
the ſcat of empire to Alexandria, or Troy, having tranſ- 


« ferred thither all the wealth of the empire, and exhauſted | 


« Italy by levies of men.” As the Julian family prided them- 
ſelves much on their ſuppoſed deſcent from Iulus, the ſon of 
Zneas, it ſeemed probable that Troy would have been the ob- 
je& of his preference. No ſtep could have been more un- 
popular at Rome, or more likely to accelerate the decline of 
the empire, as was. afterwards proved on the removal of the 
ſeat of government to Conſtantinople. Auguſtus having been 
adopted into the Julian family, and become heir to Julius 
Cæſar, it is therefore probable, that fimilar apprehenſions 
might be entertained of him as ſoon as he was fixed in the 


ſupreme power. Upon theſe premiſes Le Fevre's ingenious 


conjecture is founded. Sanadon has added from Strabo ſome 
circumſtances to ſupport it, namely, that both Julius and Au- 
guſtus Cæſar ſhewed a ſtrong partiality for Troy; the former 
rebuilt it, the Jatter ſent a colony there, and both endowed it 
with great privileges: Auguſtus even reſtored to the Trojans 
2 fine ſtatue of Ajax, which had been taken from them by 

„ Anthony. 
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Anthony. Theſe circumſtances, combined with the internal 
evidence of the ode itſelf, have fatisfied moſt of the readers 
and admirers of Horace. To be ſatisfied, in ſuch a caſe, is 
to be pleaſed; and one cannot be ſurprized at Dacier's exulta- 
tion at the happy conjecture of his father-in-law, who, he 
intimates, deſerves as much praiſe for illuſtrating this ode, as 
Horace has acquired by compoſing it. | 
The explication which Maſſon would ſubſtitute for this of 
Le Feyre, is improbable in itſelf, and irrelative to by far the 
greater part of the ode. Baxter's is ſtill more abſurd. 
Every reader of Eugliſn poetry muſt be acquainted with the 
fine tranſlation, or rather paraphraſe, of this ode by Addiſpg. 


4 


(a) To begin with the praiſe of firmneſs, when the object 


is to diſſuade a man from any purpoſe, ſeems, at the firſt 


view, impolitick, if not abſurd; but Sanadon has well re- 
marked, that the poet very properly and artfully joins jaſice 
with conſtancy, to inſinuate that perſeverance in an unjuſt de- 
ſign is not firmneſs, but obſtinacy. We may add, that this 
admonition might operate to advantage, either in caſe Auguſtus 
had formed the deſign, or only had it in contemplation: in 
the former caſe, the ill conſequences of putting it in force 
would render it an unjuſt deſign; in the latter he is cautioned 
not to form it, leſt conſiſtency ſhould require its being carried 


into effect. 


; (3) The addreſs with which this ſpeech of Juno is intro- 
duced, by the mention of Romulus, has been juſtly admired. 
The apparent abruptneſs and real art of the tranſition is in 


the true ſpirit of lyrick poetry. 


(e) The indignant repetition of the word Troy, in this and 
a ſubſequent paſſage, is highly characteriſtick of Juno's in- 
| veterate 


. 
1 
3 


LIB, III. ODE Il. 35 


veterate hatred ; as is her allufion to Paris as “ the fatal and 
<« adulterous judge,” not condeſcending to name him. 

The claſſical reader need not be told, that this alludes to 
the ſtory of Neptune and Apollo building the walls of Troy 


for Laomedon, and being defrauded by him of their promiſed 


reward. 


(4) This deſcription of the deſolate ſtate of ancient Troy 
ſeems to imply, that no city, at that time, exiſted there; 
whereas there had been one built many vears before Horace 
wrote, about thirty ſtadia from the old Troy. But the meaning 
of the poet is, that Troy ſhould never be reſtored to its ancient 
| ſtate, and become the capital of an empire, 


(e) Suit ſuppoſes Auguſtus was at this time on his 
Aſiatick expedition, which, without a blow being ſtruck, pro- 


duced the ſubmiſſion of Phraates. At all events, no condition . 


more deſirable to the Romans could be propoſed by Juno, 
than that they ſhould give law to the Parthians, their moſt 


tormidable enemy. 


(F) Milton ſeems to have had this paſſage in view, where, 
ſpeaking of Mammon, he ſays, 


“by him firſt 

« Men alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taught, 

* Ranfack'd the center, and with impious hands 
© Rifled the bowels of their mother earth 

“ For treafures better hid.“ 


La) 


* 


(g) 4 Horace could not urge the argument farther without 
« ſpeaking in a more open manner; on which account he 
“breaks off abruptly, pretending that his verſes are not noble 
enough for ſo noble a ſubject. But we clearly ſee that this 


« is a falſe modeſty, It was not from the fear of offending 
: « the 
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« the gods that he left this ode imperfect, but for fear of dif- 
ic pleafing Auguſtus, whoſe reſentment he feared as much as 
& that of the gods.” Dac. Duncombe, 

No doubt the concluſion of this ode affords, on Le Fevre's 
hypotheſis, a ſtriking proof of the poet's ad 
ment; for it might have been indelicate 
come more directly to the point; and, 


perfect. Juno has given a ſolemn and uli denunciation againſt 
the Romans in caſe they ſhould reſtore 
ſplendor, or again make it the ſeat of 
quite ſufficient for the purpoſe. Had the poet himſelf drawn 
the inference from this ſpeech, or again ſpoken in his own 
perſon, (except with the brief and modeſt apology that con- 
cludes) he would have weakened the force of his argument, 
and debaſed its ſolemnity. | 


— 
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ODE IV. 


Horace deſcribes the power of poetry, celebrates the attachment 


of Auguſtus to literature, and alludes to the mildneſs of 
his government, comparing the folly of oppoſing it to the 


revolt of the Titans againſt Fupiter, 


Drscxp, («) deſcend, celeſtial Muſe! 


The long-drawn melody inſpire, 
Whether the pipe thou deign to chuſe, 
Or trill the vocal note, or wake the lyre. 


) Heard ye the ſoftly-breathing lay? 

Or does ſweet phrenzy's power prevail ? 

Through ſacred haunts I ſeem to ſtray, 
Cool'd by the murmuring ſtream, the gentle gale, 


(c) Reclin'd in bleſt Apulia's groves, 

With infant ſports, with toil oppreſt, 

Me with freſh bays the fabled doves 
O'erſpread, and hovering watch'd my peaceful reſt. 
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In wonder loſt th' enraptur'd ſwains, 
Who dwell on (d) Acerontia's height, 
In rich (e) Ferentium's lowly plains, 


And Bantian groves, ſtood gazing at the ſight, 


When, ſoftly ſlumbering in the bower, 
With ſacred laurel crown'd, I lay 
Safe from the viper's baneful power, 


Shelter'd by guardian gods, and innocently gay! 


(F) Bleſt by your love, immortal Nine! 
I climb the (g) arduous Sabine hills, 
Or range where (5) Tibur's heights decline, 


Or ſeek fam'd (i) Baiz's warm ſalubrious rills. 


Friend to your ſtreams, your hallow'd choir, 
Me nor Philippi's bloody fight, - - 
(4) Nor the curſt tree, with ruin dire, 

(7) Nor dread Sicilian ſeas o'erwhelm'd in night. 


Cheer'd by your ſmiles,” I'd take my way 
(m) Where Boſphorus' wild waters roar, 
Pleas'd o'er the pathleſs deſart ſtray, 

And guide my wanderings to the () Aſſyrian ſhore ; 


LIB. III. ODE IV. . 


To Britain's (0) ſavage coaſts I'd go, 
Or tribes who quaff the horſe's blood, 
| Safe where (p) Gelonians bend the bow, 
Or warlike Scythia rolls her (9) hoſtile flood. 


(r) Ye, when great Cæſar's martial powers 

Return victorious o'er his foes, | 

Court his glad ſteps to learning's bowers, 
And ſoothe the weary warrior to repoſe. 


(%) Mild lenient counſels ye inſpire, 
Pleas'd when thoſe counſels are purſu'd, 
() More than when heaven's vindictive ire 
In dreadful ruin whelm'd (2) the firece Titanian brood; 


When Jove his livid lightnings hurl'd ; 
Jove, whom the earth, the ſea obey ; 
Who rules the winds, the infernal world, 


Whilſt gods and mortals own his juſt impartial ſway. 


Even Jove might feel ſome juſt affright, 

When arm'd the horrid brothers ſtood, 

(x) And on Olympus towering height, 
Threw Pelion, borne aloft with all its wood. 


() But 
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240 ODES OF HORACE, 


() But what avail'd the mighty band, 
Typhæus' force, Porphyrion's ſize ? 
| Enceladus, whoſe daring hand 
Could dart uprooted oaks athwart the ſkies ? 


Lo, Pallas ſhakes her thundering ſhield! 
Fierce Vulcan's fires inſatiate glow : 
See awful Juno take the feld! 
And great Apollo bend the fatal bow 3 
(s) Brigft graceful god, whoſe flowing hair 
Is bath'd in pure Caſtalian dews ! 
Fam'd Eycia, Delos, own his care, 
Parent of ſacred ſong and guardian of the Muſe! 


Unbridled flrength defeats its ends, 

Cruſh'd by his own deſtructive force ; 

Firm temperate valour heaven defends, 
Eut blaſts aſpiring guilt's impetuous courſe. 


This truth let (aa) mighty Gyas prove 

Orion warn preſutnptuous hearts, 

Who dar'd aſſail with impious love 
Chaſte Dian, lain by her vindictive darts, 


Earth 
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Earth groans on her own monſters hurl'd, 
And mourns her offspring's hapleſs fate 
Plung'd headlong to the nether world 

By lightning's pow'r, or cruſh'd by Ztna's weight, 


Still, by the gnawing bird conſum'd, 
(%) Stern Titios groans in ceaſeleſs pains : 
Still, for his impious paſſion doom'd, 


(cc) Pirithous mourns in everlaſting chains. 


L 


„THIS ode,” ſays Sanadon, © is wholly conſecrated to 
&© piety.” He ſhould rather have ſaid to policy, for if we ana- 
lyſe this noble enthuſiaſtick poem, and reduce it to plain 
proſe, there will ſcarcely remain a doubt but that its object is 
political. Dr. Blackwell ſeems to have perceived this more 


clearly than any of the commentators. Speaking of the wiſ- 


dom and moderation that began to ſhew itſelf in the counſels 
of Auguſtus as his power became more firm and ſettled, he 
adds, “ In that ſpirit is exactly compoſed the celebrated ode 
5 to: Calliope and the Muſes; where, involved in various 
«© wrappers and pretended ſtarts of fancy, the mildeſt maxims 
and weightieſt precepts are inculcated, for no poet ever 
ſpoke more preciſely the court language than the fly and 
ſoothing Horace : happy in being able to draw it from ſuch 


* 


cc 


* ſources as the converſation of Mæcenas, Gallus, and Agrip- 
«c 


pa! Tou, ſays he to the inſpiring ſiſters, when the mighty 
R | « Cæſar 
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* Ceſar has cantoned his fatigued troops in the villages, receive 
Bim to your calm abod:s, and refreſh his foul in the Pieriax 
* borwer : you give the mildeft counſels, and, ſupremely good, re- 
Joice in their operation. Then, as enrapturec in a flight of 
imagination, the grand leſſon comes artfully couched under 
the wild tale of the war of the giants againſt heaven---their 
« tremendous ſtrength was foiled, their impious attempt baf- 
* fled---by whom? not by Hercules or Mars, thoſe military 
* deities, but by the goddeſs of wiſdom holding up her 
amazing ſhield,” Mem. of Aug. vol. ii. p. 455. 

We can eafhily agree to the probability of this explanation ; 
but it may be fairly conjectured, that the poet had another 
object in view, not inconfiſtent with the former, and (conſi- 
dering the ſtate of Rome) almoſt equally laudable. It was, 
perhaps, to reconcile his countrymen to the government of 
Auguſtus, then become mild and equitable, and their only 
refuge from civil war, and all the miſeries of anarchy. 

Dacier ſeems to think, the only object of Horace is, to 


thank the Muſes for the protection they had afforded him, 


and particularly for having obtained him his pardon from Au- 
guſtus. But one can ſcareely ſuppoſe ſo artful a writer as Ho- 
race had no farther meaning, in ſuch a long and laboured 


poem, than this, which, at moſt, applies only to the firſt part 


of it, and Dacier accordingly ſuppoſes the latter part to be an 
allegory, with what propriety ſhall be examined in its pro 
place. | 


(2) The beginning of Pope's Ode to St. Cecilia is imitated, 
or rather tranſlated, from this paſſage. 


(2) The fine burſt of rapture is, perhaps, inferior to few 


paſſages in. lyrick poetry. 


(c) This 


th 


fre 
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ts) This deſcription would, perhaps, be a good ſubject for 
the pencil. 


(4) Acherontia was a town near Venuſium, the birth-place 
of Horace; from its height the poet calls it, in this paſſage» 


the ne/ of Acherontia, an expreſſion that did not ſeem ſo uy 


in Engliſh. 


- 


(e) Bantium and Ferentium, Bantia and Forenza, were alſo 
neighbouring towns, ſaid by ſome to be in Appulia, by others 
in Lucania; the place here deſcribed by Horace was in the 
borders of both. | 


J) The apoſtrophe, it is juſtly obſerved, highly animates 
this part of the ode, and prevents its languiſhing in narration, 


(g) The country of the Sabines was mountainous. 


(3) © Tivoli,” ſays Mr. Addiſon, ſpeaking from the lake 
from which the Albula riſes, * is ſeen at a diſtance lying along 


% the brow of a hill. Its ſituation has given Horace occaſion }. 


« to call it T:bur ſupinum. ' Trav. p. 242. 


(:) The town of Baiz, near the Lucrine lake, was cele- 
brated for its warm baths, and {till more for being the reſort 
of the wealthy and luxurious Romans during winter. One of 
the great extravagancies of the Romans, (and a favourite to- 
pick of ſatire with our poet) was their building immenſe pa- 
laces at Baiæ projecting into the ſea. See Ode xviii. lib. ii. 
and a note there. Alſo Ode i. of this book, and Epiſt. i. of 
ürſt book. 
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(% It appears by this paſſage, that the preſent Ode was 


written after the accident of the tree, which Horace never for- 


gets to mention where the occaſion offers. This ode, there- 
fore, is ſubſequent in time to Ode xiii. of lib. ii. written im- 
mediately after that event, and perhaps to the eighth ode of 
this book, which ſeems to have been written on the firſt anni 
verſary feaſt by which he recorded it. 


( The commentators differ as to the time and occaſion 


of the ſtorm in which Horace was in danger of being loſt, 
ſome faying it was on his return to Italy after the battle of 
Philippi, others that he muſt have been in the fleet of Auguſtus, 
which failed from Puzzola in the year of Rome 716 or 717, 
againſt the younger Pompey, then in poſſeſſion of Sicily, but 


was driven on the coaſt of Lucania by a tempeſt, and almoſt- 


wholly loſt. _ It is not very material which ſuppoſition we 
adopt. : | N 


() For an account of the Boſphorus ſee the notes on Ode 


xx. lib, ii. Dr. Wood, in his Eſſay on the Original Genius of 


Homer, ſays, this epithet (in/aniens) is very improperly taken 
in this ſenſe of bo;ferous, as neither the Helleſpont nor the 
channel have breadth enough to be boiſterous. * At the ſame 
„ time,” ſays he, nothing can expreſs more happily the 
« contrariety of currents for which that ſtrait is remarkable.“ 
Wood's Eff. p. 219. Foſter MS, 


(a) The Aſſyrian fore is ſuppoſed to mean not Aſſyria, 
properly ſo called, which is an inland country, but Syria, 
which was ſometimes called Aſſyria by the poets, Dac. San. 


(o) In the original it is “ ſavage to ſtrangers,” which, pro- 
bably, the Britons, as having little intercourſe with civiliſefl 
nations, were at that period, 


() See 


. 


115. HY. ovs rv. 245 
() See the notes on Ode ix. lib. ii. 


(2) Some apply this to the Sanais. Dacier thinks it means 
the Calpian Sca, which is ſometimes called Scythicus Sinus. 


(7) In this aid a ſubſequent ſtanza of the original, the 
ſound ſeems happily adapted to the ſenſe. 


(s) Here, perhaps, the material object of this ode appears. 
* Czar,” ſays the poet, © is the favourite of the Muſes : the 
« Muſes inſpire the moſt lenient meaſures ; therefore the Ro- 
mans may expect from him a mild and equitable govern- 
e mem. 


(2) The tranſition in this paſſage is ſo abrupt in the ori- 
ginal, and fo different from what an Engliſh reader has been 
accuſtomed to, that the tranſlator thought it expedient to 
make a flight connection, which the paſſage, in the Latin, does 
not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, warrant. | 


(z) Dacier has thought fit to ſuppoſe here, as in the twelfth 


ode of the ſecond book, that by the rebellious Titans is meant 


the party of Brutus and Caſſius ; and Mr, Duncombe, (taking 
Dacier's conjecture for proof) with an honeſt but miſplaced 
warmth, inveighs againſt the ſervility of Horace in thus com- 
plimenting Auguſtus at the expence of his old friends and 


principles. But ſurely the act ought to be. aſcertained before 


we draw fo ſevere an inference. That it is not only un- 
proved, but improbable, we truſt, has been ſhewn in the notes 
to the twelfth ode of the ſecond book. All thoſe objections 
apply with equal or greater force here ; to which may be 
added, that, if we muſt refer this paſſage to ſome enemies of 
Czſar, (and not, as. Dr. Blackwell applies it, as a leſſon to 
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* 


Cœſar himſelf) it is ſurely more rational to conſider it as a 
warning to thoſe who might meditate a revolt when his power 
was eſtabliſhed, than any reproach on a party who had op- 
poſed him in the earlier part of his life, but who were more 
hoſtile to his colleague Anthony. An allegory ought to be 
conſiſtent, and not blended with alluſions that can only be taken 
in a literal ſenſe. To whom, then, would Dacier apply the 
ſtories of Orion and Pirithous? 

In ſhort, the poet, who did not fear to celebrate the death of 
Cato, was not likely to vilify the memory of Brutus. 


(&) The deſcription of the giants throwing Pelion on 
Olympus, is manifeſtly copied from the celebrated lines in 
Homer to the ſame effect. Virgil has alſo imitated the ſame 


paſſage of Homer. But neither of the Latin poets were able, 


for want of compound epithets, to reach Homer's majeſtick 
idea of * « nodding with all its Wood,” 


( That part of Heſiod's Theogaey, in which the battle 


of the gods with the giants is deſcribed, has been tranſlated 


by Broome, whoſe verſion may be found in the Britiſh Poets, 
vol. xliv. p. 273. 


(z) The delight which the poet ſeems to feel at the men- 
tion of his own deity, ſeems to carry him unawares into a more 
particular deſcription of Apollo than of the other gods, and 
is expreſſed in one of the moſt melodious ſtanzas in his works. 


(aa) For an account of Gyas ſee the ſeventeenth ode of 
the ſecond book, The ſtory of Orion is ſufficiently expreſſed 


in the text. 


(33) Tytius had been ſlain by Apollo for attempting to 
raviſh * and was afterwards denen to have a vul- 


ture 
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ture, (ſome ſay two) conſtantly gnawing his liver, ' See /Eneid, 
lib. vi. . 


(cc) Pirithous, the friend of Theſeus, was ſaid to have at- 
tempted to force Proſerpine from the ſhades below, but was 
ſeized, and pun ed by perpetual impriſonment, 
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ODE V» 


He compliments Auguſius on the ſubmiſſion of the Parthians, 
and inveighs againſt the remains of Craſſus's army, whom 
he repreſents as unworthy to be redeemed, deſcribing the 

heroic ſentiments and conduct of Regulus on a ſimilar oc- 


caſion. 


OER heaven the mighty thunderer reigns: 
Auguſtus rules the world below; 
Since now his empire ſpreads o'er Britiſh plains, 


And the dread regions of the Parthian foe. 


And dar'd the troops whom Craſſus led, 
Lur'd by diſgraceful freedom's charms, 
Stain Rome's bright glory, (a) court a foreign bed, 


And waſte life's remnant in barbarick arms? 


Loſt to immortal Veſta's rites, 
(6) The ſacred ſhields, the Latian name, 
Beneath a Perſian king the Roman fights, 
Tho' mighty Jove {till guards his country's fame. - 
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Great Regulus, with prudent mind, 
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(c) Foreſaw, and ſhunn'd this vile diſgrace, ' 
When his high ſoul indignantly declin'd 
Th inſidious terms, and ſav'd the Roman race. 


* * 
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Firmly he urg'd th' immortal truth, 
That every future age might know, 
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That pity ne'er ſhould ſave the captive youth, 
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Doom'd by his death to ſate his country's foe. ES 5 [ 


« (4) Theſe eyes in Punick fanes have view'd - | 3, 
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« Rome's ſtandards, plac'd by conquering bands, 


Have ſeen his arms, without a wound ſubdu'd, 
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« Torn from the ſoldier's unreſiſting hands; 
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«« Have ſeen the freeborn Romans, tied 
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& In ſervile heaps, a triumph yield, 05 
„The foe throw wide his gates in conqueſt's pride, 5 
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And plow ſecurely his war-waſted field. 
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Say, can the ranſom'd troops regain 


Their valour, once enured to fly ? 
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«« No: certain loſs attends the opprobrious ſtain, 
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« When the fleet ſtag, from bondage freed, 
ce Shall dare the hunter's ſhafts oppoſe, 
Then may we hope the fierce undaunted deed 


“From him who couch'd beneath inſulting foes. 


« Virtue that fled with juſt diſdain, 

( Shall ne er with ſoul-inſpiring breath 
&« Awake the wretch who felt the calling chain, 
0 Nor dar'd to meet the face of glorious death. 


5 Bafe ſouls, who, peaceful midſt the fight, 
6 For ſafety on your fears preſume ! 
te Oh Carthage, rais'd to an unlook'd-for height 
« On the ſad ruins of diſhonour'd Rome!“ 


Thus ſpake the chief : his virtuous wife, 

His weeping offspring throng'd around: 
Whilſt he diſdain'd the joys of forfeit life, 
And fix'd his manly features on the ground ; 


Till he the wavering ſenate led 
By counſels ſingularly great, 
And through his mourning friends in triumph ſped; 


Illuſtrious exile! to receive his fate! 


Though 
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Though well he knew the torturing pains 5 
Prepar'd by his barbarian foes, 7 | 
Though friendſhip reaſons, faithful love complain, 21 
And weeping thouſands his return oppoſe, | "2 
Yet, with calm confidence inſpir'd, {4 | 
'Thro' crowds of ſorrowing friends he preſt, 75 | 
Serene, as if from publick toils retir'd, = 
(e) He ſought Tarentum's ſeats, and wod'd the joys of reſt. 2 
N O 72 E. he 150 
THERE does not appear to be much difficulty either as to BE 
the time when this ode was' compoſed, or the occaſion that 99% | 
produced it, Some interpreters, indeed, have conſidered it as a i 
kind of anticipation of the glory Auguſtus would gain when i 
he ſhould have ſubjugated the Britons and the Parthians ; but ky 
the better, as well as moſt general, opinion ſeems to be, that 175 
it was written ſoon after his treaty with the latter, by which 15 
they conſented to reſtore the Roman ſtandards taken at the 155 
defeat of Craſſus. The difficulty that has ſtruck the preſent 1 | 
— . - - 1 
tranſlator is of a different kind, and ſeems to have eſcaped all 1 
the commentators. The whole of the ode, after the firſt 155 
ſtanza, is employed in reproaching the ſoldiers of Craſſus's 2 
army with having ſettled amongſt the Parthians, and in ſnew- £52 
ing, by the maxims and conduct of Regulus, that Romans 35 
who had yielded to an enemy ought not to be redeemed. 5 5 
This, ſay the commentators, is to enhance the glory of Au- 775 
guſtus. How it enhanced his glory to depreciate the unfor- 4 
tuuate army of Craſſus is not very obvious, as the power of | LES 
the Parthians will appear the leſs formidable the more we 1 55 
| decry eg 
Ting 
75 
I" 
PE, © 
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decry the valour of thoſe who had been ſubdued by them. 
And why are the maxims of Regulus reſpecting priſoners ſo 
ſolemnly introduced, and ſo long dwelt upon? It cannot be 
merely to introduce the noble deſcription of his conduct; for 
the digreſſions of Horace have always ſome connection with 
the original ſubject, though ſuch connection may not appear 
at the firſt view. Such conſiderations lead one to ſuſpect, that 
we know not the whole hiſtory of the tranſaction which is the 
jubject of this ode, and that to celebrate the conqueſt (or ra- 
ther the ſucceſsful negociation) of Auguſtus, was not the only 
object of Horace in writing it. 

Hiſtorians indeed mention, (though but lightly) that the 
prifoners, as well as ſtandards, were reſtored by the Parthians ; 
but it appears almoſt certain from this ode, that all the pri- 
ſoners ſtill living, (ſuppoſed to be many thouſands) did not 
return; thoſe who had married and ſettled amongſt the Par- 
thians could ſcarcely be of the number. Others might have 
been detained againſt their will by the Parthians, whoſe breach 
of faith was proverbial, and yet Auguſtus might deem it moſt 
prudent to abide by a treaty ſo honourable to the Romans in 
the general terms of it. Yet, as the perſons ſtill mifling muſt 
have had many friends and relations in Rome, murmurs might 
ariſe from that quarter againſt Auguſtus, notwithſtanding the 
popularity attending the tranſaction. Even the friends of 
thoſe who had formed connections, and choſe to continue in 
Parthia, would not eafily be convinced that ſuch ſtay was vo- 
luntary. It ſeems, therefore, not impofſible that this ode may 
be meant not only as a panegyrick on the conduct of Auguſtus, 
but a defence of it againſt thoſe who might be diſſatisfied on the 
grounds above ſuggeſted : on which principle the poet's ob- 
ject in the digreſſion would become important, and his chain 
of reaſoning clear. He firſt alledges, that theſe Romans have 
intermarried and enliſted with the Parthians, and were there- 


fore neither worthy, nor perhaps deſirous, to be reſtored to 
I | their 
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their country, and then infiſts, that the ancient Roman diſci- 
pline did not allow the ranſoming of ſoldiers who had igno- 
miniouſly ſurrendered to an enemy. This doctrine is aptly 
put into the mouth of Regulus, and its importance is the 
more ſtrongly enforced, by ſhewing with what calmneſs he 
braved death to maintain it. Such is the notion reſpecting 
this ode that has occured to the preſent tranſlator, which he 
ſubmits with deference to better judgements than his wn. 

The treaty with Phraates having been executed by him, and 
the ſtandards delivered to Tiberius, (who had been ſent by 
Auguſtus to receive them) in the year of Rome 733, or, ac- 
cording to Varro's chronology, 734, fixes almoſt to a certainty 
the compoſition of this ode to the ſame year, or the year after. 


The ſubmiſſion of Britain had taken place a few years be- 


fore. Auguſtus having ſet out on an expedition to that iſland, 
(on which occaſion Ode xxxv. lib. i. was written) was met 
at Rimini by ambaſſadors from that nation, who, by pre- 


ſents and a promiſe of tribute, induced him to lay aſide his 


intention. 


(a) The priſoners taken by the Parthians at the defeat of 
Craſſus are faid to have been at leaſt ten thouſand, many of 
whom ſubmitted (for it was a great ſubmiſſion in a Roman) to 
ally themſelves to their conquerors, and ſerve in their armies. 


Delph. ed. 


(3) The ſtory of the Ancilia, or facred ſhields, is, that in 
the reign of Numa a ſhield fell from the heavens, and a voice 
was heard to declare that * the city ſhould continue miſtreſs of 
„the world ſo long as ſhe preſerved that ſhield,” Numa, 
therefore, cauſed eleven more to be made of the ſame form, 
that it might be the more ditficult to car it off. 


(c) Re- 
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(e) Regulus may be ſaid to have guarded againſt ſuch a diſs 
grace; for if, in compliance with his opinion, the Romans 


| ſhould have invariably refuſed to redeem their ſoldiers, it 


would be a means of preventing their troops from ſurrender- 
ing without abſolute neceſſity. | 


(4) The abrupt manner in which this ſpeech begins is very 
fine in the original, but, perhaps, cannot be preſerved in a 
tranſlation. All the circumſtances mentioned by Regulus are 
admirably calculated to rouſe the indignation of the Romans, 
ſhewing what diſgrace the Roman name had ſuffered through 
the miſconduct of their army. | 


(e) Horace ſeems here to have been guilty of a ſlight ana- 
chroniſm, at leaſt if the expreſſions are to be taken in a literal 
ſenſe. In the time of Regulus the Romans could not have 
had villas near Tarentum, as it was not then a province of 
the Roman empire; neither does it appear, that the luxury 
of agreeable and elegant rural ſeats had then obtained. But, 
perhaps, the paſſage may be underſtood in a wider ſenſe, as 


comparing the tranquil and compoſed countenance of Regulus, 


when going back to tortures and death, to that of a modern 
Roman retiring to the cate and pleaſure of his country ſeat. 


ODE 
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ODE VI. 


On the impiety and profligacy of the age. 


Romans, (a) the ſacred fanes repair, 

Defac'd by ſmoke, by time o'erthrown { 
Leſt ſtill the puniſhment ye bear 

Due to your fathers guilt alone. 

| F 

Too heaven ſubmiſſive, rule mankind ; - 

Hence let your fame, your fortune flow, 
Too long neglected, heaven aſlign'd 


To wretched Rome ſevereſt woe. 


(2) Twice have the Parthian foes defy'd, 
Twice foiled us in th' ill-omen'd fight ; 


Twice their light rings, in conqueſt's pride, 


Shone with our added trophies bright. 


Scarce could the ſtate, by factions torn, 
Repel the (e) Ethiopian foe | 
In his dread navy proudly borne, 
Or the fierce Dacian's fatal bow. 
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 ODES OF HORACE, 


Th' inventive guilt that marks theſe times 


Dar'd firſt to ſtain the nuptial bed: 
From this polluted fource of crimes 


Deſtruction o'er our country ſpread. 


The tender maid, mature in charms, 


Taught in the (4) Ionian dance to move, 


By ſoft laſcivious geſtures warms, 


And early plans unlawful loye : 


Hence younger lovers, Ioſt to truth, 
She ſeeks, whilft wine her lord employs z 
Nor does ſhe chuſe fome favour'd youth, 
Nor veil in night forbidden joys, 


- But riſes in her huſband's ſight, 


Who, meanly conſcious, yields her fame 
(e) Some wealthy factor to delight, 
The coſtly purchaſes of ſhame. 


Y Parents like theſe ne'er rear'd the bands | 
That dy'd with Punick gore the main, 

Drove (g) Pyrrhus from our reſcu'd lands, 
And Hannibal's tersifick train. 
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No; the ſtern ſoldier's manly brood 
Was taught to break the ſtubborn ſoil 

With Sabine ſpade, to hew the wood, 
And homeward bear the ruſtick ſpoil, 


What time the ſloping hills confeſs'd 
With lengthen'd ſhade the ſetting ray, 
When unyok'd ſteers retir'd to reſt, 
And genial pleaſure clos'd the day. 


(>) The age that gave our fathers birth 
Saw them their nobler ſires diſgrace : 
We, baſer ſtill, ſhall leave on earth 


The ſtill increaſing guilt of our degenerate race. 


NOTK 6 


THIS ode is ſuppoſed to have been written ſoon after the 
end of the civil wars, namely, about the year of Rome 724 
or 7e5; for, as the Dacians and thiopians (or Agyptians) 
who are repreſented as having endangered Rome, compoſed a 
part of Anthony's fleet and army, it ſeems probable, the ter- 
ror that formidable armament inſpired was then recent. Tt 
ſeems alſo to have been compoſed when Auguſtus began to 
turn his thoughts to the reformation of morals, and per- 
haps was intended to aid the laws he had framed for that pur - 
poſe. Thoſe' who deem the morals of a nation eſſential to 
publick as well as private happineſs, (an old-faſhioned doc- 
trine, but after all, perhaps the true one) will admit this ode 
| | 8 to 
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258 ODES OF HORACE, 


to contain, as an excellent friend of the tranſlator obſerved 
to him, “as good politicks as poetry.” 

There is a tranſlation of this ode by Lord Roſcommon, in- 
ſerted in Duncombe's Horace, and a very fine imitation by 
Lowth, to be found in the ſame collection, and alſo in n, . 
Poems, 


, 


(a) One great care of Auguſtus was to reftore the Roman 
temples, which had either been deſtroyed or ſuffered to decay 
during the civil wars; the poet, therefore, recommends it to 
his countrymen as one of the moſt meritorious actions they 
can perform. 


(3) By the expreſſions in the original, * Moneſes and the 
% bands of Pacorus, Horace ſeems to allude, firſt, to the 


well-known defeat of Craſſus, on which occafion Moneſes is 


ſuppoſed to have been the ſurenas, or lieutenant, commanding 
the Parthian forces; and ſecondly, to the invaſion of Syria, 
ſome time afterwards, by Pacorus, one of the ſons of Orodes, 
king of Parthia, The Moneſes mentioned in this paſſage 
ſhould not be confounded with him who is ſaid to have been 
his ſon, and was the ally of Anthony in his Parthian expe- 
dition. 


(e) The Dacians were a Scythian nation, inhabiting the 


countries along the lower Danube, now called Tranſylvania, 


Wallachia, and Moldavia, The ancients compriſed under the- 


name of Æthiopia the countries of Africa now known by the 
names of Nubia, Abiſſinia, Zanguebar, Monomage, Mono- 
motapa, Cafraria, and Congo. San. Agypt allo, it is ob- 
ſerved by Dacier, was included under the general name of 
Zthiopia. 


(9) The 
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(4) The Tonian dance is put here for every kind of laſ- 
civious dance, the Ionians being one of the moſt voluptuous 
people on earth. Dac. | 


(e) © He has little knowledge of Horace,” ſays Dr. John- 


ſon, „who imagines that the factor, or the Spaniſh mer- 
&« chant, are mentioned by chance; there was, undoubtedly, 
« ſome popular ſtory of an intrigue, which thoſe names re- 
4 called to the memory of his reader.” Adventurer, No. 58. 


With ſubmiſſion to ſo great an authority, it is perhaps ſufficient 


if we conclude, that perſons of ſuch a deſcription (whoſe num» 
ber muſt have increaſed with the increafing opulence of Rome) 
were, as is ſometimes the caſe in modern times, oftentatioufly 
and expenfively profſigate. The ſtanza, in the original, is 
one of the moſt emphatick and expreſſive in Horace. | 


(J) This picture of the virtuous ſimplicity of the ancient 
Romans, contraſted with the luxury and vices of their deſcen- 
dants, has been highly admired, even by the French criticks. 


(g) The reſpective hiſtories of theſe great chiefs, the moſt 


formidable enemies Rome ever encountered, are too well known 
to require explanation. 


)* The art of Horace,” ſays Dacier, „“ appears to me 
&« wonderful in compriſing ſo nobly four generations in three 
„ ſhort verſes. But it is well worth remarking,” (he adds) 
e that Horace has perfectly adapted this to the hiſtory of 
the times as to the three firft generations, and that he proved 
« a prophet as to the fourth; which would be eaſy to ſhew, 
+ by comparing the reign of Tiberius to that of Auguſtus.” 
Dr. Lowth, in his imitation, concludes thus: 


* How time, all-waſting, e'en the worſt impairs, 
And cach foul age to dregs ſtill fouler runs! 
EZ « Our 
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d Our fires more vicious e'en than their's, 
Left us, ſtill more degenerate heirs, 
To ſpawn a baſer brood of monſter-breeding ſons !” 


& In this excellent imitation,” Mr. Duncombe obſerves, 
& the author has introduced a generation more than the ori- 
« ginal, by the happy we of the compound epithet monſier- 
& breeding.” 

Excellent as this imitation, do doubt, is, in general, the ad- 
vantage ariſing from the compound epithet may, perhaps, be 
queſtioned, Horace, though he mentions but three ge- 
nerations, ſets no bounds to the progreſs of degeneracy ; . 
whereas the imitation, though it carries it one generation far- 
ther, ſuppoſes it then to reach the ze plus * as there can 
be no degeneracy beyond a monſter. 


ODE 


— —— K. 
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ODE VII. : 


He conſoles a woman for the abſence of her lover, and ex- 


borts her to perſevere in her conſtancy, 


Fair Aſterie, weep no more 
Lovely Gyges, long-loſt youth! 
Him ſhall vernal gales reſtore 


Bleſt with riches, firm in truth. 


Long by wintery tempeſts toſt, 


Driven to (a) Oricum, he ſteers ; | 
There, for thy lov'd beauties. loſt, 
| Waſtes the ſleepleſs night in tears : 
There, whilſt love-ſick (5) Chloe's gueſt, 
Oft her envoy's ſubtle art 
Paints her fond, diſtracted breaſt, 
And with wiles aſſails his heart; 
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262 opES OF HORACE, 
Tells, how Prætus, long abus'd, 
When his (c) falſe revengeful wife 


Chaſte Bellerophon accus'd, 
Sought to take his guiltleſs life; 


How, in rigid temperance bred, 
(4) Peleus almoſt funk in night, 

When Magneſſa's queen he fled : 
Tales that guilty love excite. 


Vain th' attempt; he feorns the fair, 
Deaf as rocks in ſtormy ſeas. 
(e) Thou, Enipeus arts beware! 

Leſt too much thy neighbour pleafe, 


Though well ſkill'd th' impetuous ſteed 
O'er the martial plain to guide, 

Though no youth with ſwifter ſpeed 
Cleave the yielding Tuſcan tide, 


(7) Liſt not to his flattering ſtrains ! 
| Cloſe thy gates ere night appear 
When his querulous pipe complains, 
Still be firm! (g) tho! call'd ſevere. 
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NOTE Ss. 


« THIS ode is on a ſubject of gallantry, and the occaſion is 
“ not a feigned one, as the learned Torrentius has ſuppoſed. 
« Horace really addreffes this to a lady. It ſeems at firſt in- 
© tended to confole her for the abſence of her huſband, or 
& lover, detained on his return by contrary winds ; but we 
4 ſee at the latter end, that this is only a pretext to exhort her 
« more delicately to be faithful to Gyges, and reſiſt the ime 
« portunities of her neighbour Enipeus, as her lover has re · 
“ ſiſted the paſſion of his hoſteſs, Chloe.” Dac, 

The time when this ode was written is uncertain. Probably 


it is a later compoſition than Ode v. lib. ii. as Gyges is there 


repreſented as an effeminate boy that may be miſtaken for a 
woman ; here he is a lover, or huſband, | 


; (a) The town of Oricum, now Oreo, was a port of the 
northern Epirus, oppoſite the coaſt of Appulia. San. 


(3) This, as Dacier has obſerved, can ſcarcely be the ſame 
Chloe whom Horace mentions in other places as his own miſ- 
treſs. It ſeems to have been a frequent name. 


(c) Homer calls the wife of Prætus, Antæa; the tragick 
writers call her Stenobæa. Not being able to prevail on Bel- 
lerophon to gratify her paſſion, and apprehenſive of his diſ- 
covering her to her huſband, ſhe firſt accuſed him. The 
ſtory is told at large in the fixth book of the Iliad, and in the 
ſecond book of Apollodorus. Dac. 


(4) The ftory of Peleus is ſimilar to that of Bellerophon, 
except that, inſtead of being ordered to encounter the Chi- 
mera, he was delivered to the Centaurs to be flain, but ſlew 
S 4 ; them 
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them with a ſword given him by Vulcan. The _ is told in 


Pindar's fifth Nemæan ode. Dac. San. 


(e) „Aſterie,“ ſays Father Sanadon, © ſeems to have ſtood 
“jn need of this advice.” This, indeed, is ſufficiently clear: 
but was our jocoſe poet quite in earneſt in giving it ? Gyges 
is praiſed only for his fidelity; but the palm of agreeable ac- - 
cowpliſhments is given to his rival. 


Y The cuſtom among Roman lovers of ſerenading their 
miſtreſſes has already been noticed, pathos RXV. lib. i.) See 


alſo the tenth' ode of this book. 


(g) Le Ferre and Dacier blame Horace for not repeating 


the epithet (dura) in this paſſage, but adding one ſynonimous 


(difficilis.) But Baxter has ſhewn that they are not ſynoni- 


mous. It ſeems, indeed, far better to ſay * remain firm, (or, 
as the original has it, difficult of acceſs) though he ſhould 


& call you obdurate,” than to ſay, remain obdurate, though 
he ſhould call you ſo. Dr. Francis, though he cites and ap- 
proves Baxter's defence of the paſſage, yet * the epithet 
cruel in his tranſlation. , 


ODE 
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ODE VIII. 


He relates to Macenas the occaſion of his celebrating the ca- 


lends of March, and invites him to the feaſt, 


Wur my glad voice, on theſe bleſt hours 
(a) Sacred to wedlock's guardian powers, 
A bachelor, I raiſe, | 
Why flowers around my altar bloom, 
Why ſpreads the vaſe a rich perfume, 
The turf a living blaze ? 


() Oh, ſkill'd in Greek, in Latin lore, 
Belov'd Mzcenas, aſk no more! 
My annual vows I pay, 
Sav'd from the tree's impetuous ſtroke, 
With feaſts kind (c) Bacchus I invoke, 
And milk-white victims lay. 


When, in the year's revolving round, | 
This day returns, (a4) the cork ſhall bound 
From caſks matur'd by age. 
1 5 Rejoice 
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Rejoice then with thy reſcu'd friend, 
And drain the bowl till morn aſcend: 


(e) Far hence be clamorous rage 


1 
2 

. 

ie 
. 
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Quit too for once thy (/) publick toils; 
See (g) Dacia vanquiſh'd! civil broils 
(% Divide the hoſtile Mede : 
(7) Cantabrians yield, ſo late our foes : 
Whilſt Scythian chiefs, with (i) unſtrung bows, 
Submiffively recede. - 


Still anxious for our country's weal, 
Blend private mirth with publick zeal, 
Remote from care and ſtrife : 
Woo the gay moments in our power ; 
Snatch pleaſure from the fleeting hour, 
And heal the wounds of life. 


C 


NOT Es. 


THE occaſion of this ode ſeems ſufficiently clear. Macenas 
had expreſſed ſome ſurprize at ſeeing our poet buſy in prepa- 
rations for a ſacrifice, the occaſion of which he was not appri- 
zed of. Horace tells him, it is the performance of a vow he 
had made to commemorate annually his eſcape when almoſt 
cruſhed by the fall of a tree. (See Ode xiii. lib. ii.) 

As to the time when it was written, the commentators are 
not perfectly agreed. Dacier refers it to the year of Rome 729 

or 
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or 730, Sanadon to 735, The mention of internal divifions in 
Parthia as a reaſon why Mzcenas ſhould make himſelf eaſy on 
publick affairs, ſeems to render the latter date at leaſt improba- 
ble; for, beſides that the competition between Phraates and 
Tiridates ſeems to have been at an end from the time of Au- 
guſtus's treaty with the former, had this ode been compoſed 
after that event (which is always treated by Horace as a con- 
queſt of Parthia) the poet would not have failed to urge ſo 
pleaſing, and indeed ſo ſubſtantial an argument, to his patron. 
In the year 729 the conteſt for the throne of Parthia was at its 
height: and Sanadon, who argues for a later date from the 
mention of the Cantabrians, admits they were reduced to ſub- 
miſſion in that year, which ſubmiſſion Horace might conſider 


Zs a final ſubjugation. 


(a) The original ſays only “ on the calends of March.” 
The calends of every month, but of March in particular, were 
dedicated to Juno, and called Matronalia, becauſe the Roman 
matrons then performed ſacriſices to procure happineſs in the 
married ſtate. On that day the temple of Juno, as the goddeſs 
preſiding over wedlock, was frequented. The memory of the 
Sabine war, appeaſed by the matrons, was alſo preſerved on 
that day. Hence Juvenal calls theſe calends the feminine, Huſ- 
bands alſo prayed to Juno that ſhe would preſerve the chaſtity 
of their wives. Delph. ed. 

The remainder of the firſt ſtanza contains a curious and pic- 
tureſque deſcription of the preparations for a private ſacrifice. 


(3) Dacier will have it that the poet in this paſſage means 


only to pay Mæcenas a compliment on his knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages ; but, in the firſt place, this would 
be no compliment to a man of rank and education in an age 
when Greek was taught to the youth of almoſt every claſs; and, 
what is ſtill more material, ſuch an interpretation has no reſe- 
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rence to the ſubject of this ode. The only rational expoſition , 
ſeems to be that of Dr. Bentley, (followed by moſt of the cri 
ticks fince) namely, that the word in the original (/ermones) 
ſigniſies, not merely the languages of Greek and Latin, but 
the /zerature of both nations. Thus the ſenſe will be“ You, 
* who know ſo perfectly the hiſtory, the rites and cuſtoms, 
& both of Greece and your own country, may well be ſurpri- 
1 red that I, a bachelor, ſhould perform ſacrifices in the ca- 


4 jends of March, ſince there cannot. be found, in the memo- 


c rials of Greek or of Roman cuſtoms, any thing that imports 
46 this feaſt to relate to bachelors, but only to matrons and 
« huibands. Know, therefore, it is not on a publick but a 
& private account that J am performing a facrifice, in comme- 
* moration of the day when the gods preſerved me from being 
4 Killed by the fall of a tree.” Dacier ſeems not to have com- 
prehended Dr. Bentley's meaning; for his anſwer does not in 
the leaſt apply to it. 


(c) In a former ode (xviith of lib. it.) Horace aſcribes his 
deliverance to Faunus. To reconcile this ſeeming inconſiſtency, 
Dacier and. others remark a great affinity between the two dei- 
ties, and ſay they were often conſidered as one and the ſame. 
But Pan, rather than Bacchus, ſeems to have been gene- 
rally deemed the fame as Faunus; and, as poets often fuppo- 
fed themſelves under the protection of Bacchus, Horace, whofe 
religious principles ſeem not to have been very ſtrict or uni- 
form, might ſometimes aſcribe his protection to the one god, 
ſometimes to the other, or ſuppoſe each to have a ſhare in it. 


(A) In the original it is, „ ſhall remove the cork, faſtened 
with pitch, of the caſk ordained to imbibe the ſmoke, (or va- 
% pour) in the conſulſhip of Tullus.” Sir E. Barry, in his 
treatiſe on wines, gives a full explanation of this paſſage: Ho- 
„race,“ he ſays, © deſcribes the ceremony which was obſerved 
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© in opening the amphora on a feſtal day, by diſengaging it 
from its bonds, and giving liberty to the old wine which had 
« been ſo long impriſoned in it. He then exactly recounts, 
“but in an inverted order, the principal operations of this laſt 
« proceſs; the removal of the pitched capitulum, made of 
& cork, which covered and cemented it, the previous aroma- 
« tic vapour of the gums with which it was dried and impreg- 
& nated before the wine was poured into it, and, laſtly, the 
% Era and name of the conſul impreſſed on it.“ 

This ode,” the ſame author obſerves, © has perplexed all 
© the commentators who were unacquainted with the rules ob- 
« ſerved in this laſt proceſs, and have applied the circum- 
« ſtances, which relate only to the amphora, to the wine con- 
tained in it, with which they had not the leaſt connexion, 
and have miſtaken the ſmoky taſte which the wine contracts 
from the fumarium in the ſecond proceſs, for this aromatick 
% volatile vapour, which the amphora quickly imbibed, and, 
% as Horace plainly expreſſes, was in/tituted to receive. This 
is evidently the ſenſe of this elegant ode, which likewiſe 
confirms the hiſtorical account given of this proceſs. It 
would indeed be very abſurd to imagine that Horace would 
aſcribe to this fine old wine, devoted to that feſtal day, the 
e ſmoky quality for which their badly prepared and adulterated 
“vines were ſo univerſally cenſured and condemned.“ Barry 
on Wines, p. 64, 5. | 
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(e) The word in the original (2/0) though in the impera- 
tive mood, is, in its ſenſe, future, as the old ſcholiaſt properly 
underſtood it. Not obſerving this, ſeveral commentators have 
puzzled this paſſage, ſome ſaying it is a requeſt to Mæcenas, 
who is ſuppoſed to have been at this time governor of Rome, to 
let there be no diſturbance or noiſe in the adjoining ſtreets ; 
others, that it means to defire Mzcenas would not be angry 
with, or ſcold any one on that day. But Sanadon's explanation 
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is the moſt natural and juſt : * Mzcenas,” ſays he, © was of 
& a gentle and moderate temper ; he loved the pleaſures of the 
& table, but was an enemy to noiſe and riot, and could not 


bear thoſe violent ſpirits and Bacchanalian vehemence which 


&« ariſe in the heat of feſtivity. Horace, therefore, promiſes 
* that nothing of that kind ſhall _ at his Es. and that their 


4 mirth ſhall not be tumultuous.” 


* 


(F) All the commentators ſeem agreed that Mæcenas was at 
this time governor of Rome, an officer who, during the abſence 
of Auguſtus, ſeems to have been inveſted with all the real 
powers of government. The præfect of Rome,” (ſays Dr. 
Blackwell) „or, in other words, the governor of the city, was 
t in reality a ew office, but erected under the appellation of 
& an old magiſtracy. For the better and more decent celebra- 
& tion of certain feſtivals, particularly thoſe termed the Latin 


« games, a præfect of the city was appointed, who was the 


„ loweſt magiſtrate who had the power of calling and holding a 
& ſenate; But Cæſar put all the military power into his hands; 
& to ſuppreſs riots, quell tumults, and ſeize whom he pleaſed ; 
& though he gave him only the name of the old magiſtrate,” 


Mem. of Aug. vol. iii. p. 385. in a note. 


() The Dacians, a German nation beyond the Danube, 
frequently haraſſed the Roman province by their incurſions, 
particularly when the Danube was frozen. What victory over 
that people Horace alludes to here, ſeems not to be certain. Da. 
cier thinks it cannot be that which is beit known 1n hiſtory, 
when Lentulus drove them beyond the Danube, and placed ſta- 
tions along the river to keep them there, as that event happen- 
ed fome years later than the date he gives to this ode. 


(h) See the general note on this ode. 


() See 
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(i) See note on Ode vi. lib. ii. This brave nation does not 
ſeem to have been finally ſubdued till the year of Rome 734; 
but they had received a conſiderable check in the year 729. 
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( It was the cuſtom of the Parthians, Scythians, and all 
the northern nations, to hold their bows unſtrung when they 1 
offered propoſals of peace, ſignifying thereby that they were _ 
ready to retire» Dac, Duncombe. 
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The reconcilement of Horace with his miſtreſs Lydia. 


HORACE. 
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Wu ILS T, folded in thy ſnow- white arms 
No dearer youth thy love poſſeſt, 

Whilſt I alone enjoy'd thy charms, 
(a) Not Perſia's monarch reign'd ſo bleſt. 
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EYDIA. 


OG INTER 


Whilſt you no other love deſired, 
Nor Cloe's roſe oer Lydia's fame, 

I bloom'd more honour'd, more admired, 
Than (3) Ilia's high illuſtrious name. 


| HORACE. 
O'er my fond heart now (c) Cloe reigns, 
Skill'd in ſweet ſong and muſick's power; 
For whom I'd brave death's keeneſt pains 


To fave her at that fatal hour. 
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LYDIA. 


The gentle (4) Calais warms my heart 
With mutual love, with equal truth, 
Twice would I brave death's fierceſt dart, 


So fate would ſpare the dearer youth, 
HORACE. 
What if returning love controul 
Our hearts, no more inclin'd to roam ? 


Drive beauteous Chloe from my ſoul ? 
My Lydia find her long-loſt home ? 


LYDIA. 


Though that lov'd youth be form'd to pleaſe, 
Bright as the ſtar that gilds the ſky, 
You, light as cork, and wild as ſeas, 


With you I'd joy to live, with you I'd die. 


NO TK 


THIS celebrated dialogue (one of Scaliger's two favourite 
odes) has been tranſlated and imitated oftener, perhaps, than 
any other ode in Horace. Of the Engliſh tranflations, Atter- 
bury's (which is to be found in Duncombe's Horace, and alſo 
in Nichol's Miſcellaneous Poems; vol. v.) has always been 
deemed the beſt ; though we cannot agree with the writer of 
Atterbury's Life in the Biographia Britannica, that it is equal in 
ſmoothneſs and elegance to the original, Dr. Francis has 

T adopted 
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adopted Atterbury's tranſlation of the iiid ode of lib. iv. with. 
high encomiums. He has copied alſo about a third of this, 
but without any acknowledgement. 

The chief merit of the original, befides the 8 of num- 
bers and elegance of expreſſion which it undoubtedly poſſeſſes, 
is its being the only inſtance we have of the carmen amæbæum, 
or alternate dialogue, in ric poetry, though it is frequent in 

paſtorals. In theſe dialogues, we are told, two rules were ob- 
ſerved by the ancients: iſt, the perſon who ſpoke laſt always 
anſwered in the ſame number and kind of verſes; and, 2dly, he 
either contradicted what had been ſaid before, or improved 
upon it. Both theſe rules, the criticks remark, are here ob- 
ſerved by Horace with great nicety. 

This ode muſt have been written long before the twenty- fifth 
of the firſt book, as Lydia, who is here a favourite miſtreſs, is 
there repreſented as beginning to grow old and diſguſting. 


(a) Horace ſeems to mean the ancient kings of Perſia, whoſe 
happineſs was proverbial. In Atterbury*s tranſlation, as pub- 
liſhed by Nichol, the line is rendered by © Phraates was. not 
<« half ſo bleft,”* which is making Horace cite, as an inſtance of 
the greateſt-happineſs, one of the moſt barbarous and jealous 
_ tyrants that ever lived. But this is altered in Duncombe's col- 
lection. After all, perhaps the word in the original ¶ Beatus 
ſignifies in this place rather rich than happy, and the meaning 
may be, . + whilſt I enjoyed your love, the king of Perſia had 
not a more valuable treaſure.” The word ſeems to have this ſe- 
condary ſenſe in Ode xxix. of the firſt book, and, PRs, in 
ſome other paſſages of our author, 5 
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(3) Illja, as the mother of Romulus, was held by the Ro- 
| þ mans in the higheſt veneration. 
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le) If this is the ſame Chloe to whom the twenty-third ode 
of the firſt book is addrefſed, that ode is an earlier mn. 
than this. 


(4) Calais is by Dacier doppel to be the ſame 38 as 
Sybaris, who is mentioned as Lydia's lover in Ode viii. of the 
firſt book. But this ſeems rather a fanciful conjecture. 


The Duke of Nivernois has given a French verſion of this 
ode, which is juſtly admired for its elegance, but ſeems not ſo 
cloſe to the original, except in the third and fourth ſtanzas, as 
a tranſlation ought to be. As his verſion is not, perhaps, generally 
known, the reader may not diſapprove of their inſertion here: 


HORACE. 


PLUS heureux qu' un monarque au fait des grandeurs, 
J ai vu mes jours dignes d'envie ; 

Tranquilles, -ils couloient au gre de nos ar deurs ; 
Vous m' aimiez, charmante Lydie. 


LVDIE. 


Que mes jours etoient beaux, quand des ſoins les plus doux 
Vous payiez ma flamme ſincere ! 
Venus me regardoit avec des yeux jaloux ; 
Chloe n'avoit pas ſcu vous plaire. 


HORACE. 


Par ſa luth, par ſa voix, organe des amours, 
Chlot ſeule me paroit belle: 

Si le Deſtin jaloux vent Epargner ſes jours, 
Je donnerai les miens pour elle, 


e jeune Calais, plus beau que les amours, 
Plait ſeu! a mon ami ravie : 
T2 8 


* 
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Si le Deſtin jaloux veut epargeur ſes jours, 
Je donnerai deux fois ma vie. 


* 


HORACE. 


Quoi, fi mes premiers feux, ranimant leurs ardeurs, 


Etouffoĩent une amour fatale? = 
Si, perdant pour jamais tous ſes droits ſur mon cceur, 


Chloe vous laiſſoit ſans rivale ? 
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LITDIE. 


Calais eſt charmant: mais je n' aime que vous. 
Ingrat, mon cœur vous juſtifie; 
Heureux egalement en des liens ſi doux 
De perdre, ou de paſſer la vie. 


ODE 
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ODE X. 


He remon/trates with Lyce on her cruelty. 


Lyecs, Lyce ! were thy charms 
Doom'd to ſome (a) barbarian's arms, 
Didſt thou quaff the Tanais' waves, 
Still ſhould pity mourn his fate, 
Who before thy cruel gate 
Feels the blaſt, the tempeſt braves. 


Mark, oh mark ! the hollow roar 

Fills (5) thy grove! thy rattling door 
Echoes to the paſling winds ! 

Whilſt with purer air below 

Jove congeals the ſpreading ſnow, 


$now that icy chillneſs binds. 


- Quit that ſtern, that haughty mien! 
Hateful to love's gentle queen HEE | 
(c) Wheels once loos'd ſhall backward haſte, 
1 Offspring 
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Offspring of a (4) Tuſcan ſire, 
Canſt thou frown on ſoft deſire ? 
Thou, Penelope, the chaſte ! 


Though my prayers, the gifts I ſend, 

Fail thy ſtubborn heart to bend, | 
Though my checks as violet pale ; 

Though no juſt reſentment riſe, 

When (2) thy lord to harlots flies, 


Hear, oh hear, love's tender tale ! 


Hard as knotted oaks to break, 
Fiercer than the Mooriſh ſnake, 

Yet attend theſe parting ſtrains ! 
Thinkſt thou this my wearied ſide 
Long thy threſhold can abide, 

Pierc'd by cold, and chill'd by rains? 


N O T 
| | 0 
THIS little ode is, with ſome probability, ſuppoſed to have 
been written as a ſerenade to Lyce, and ſung, or intended to 
be ſung at her door by an unſucceſsful lover. Dr. Francis 
takes it to be a burleſque on ſongs of that kind; but the artful 
manner in which one topick (the infidelity of Lyce's huſband) 


Mi urged, 1s againſt that ſuppoſition. Perhaps the ode was writ- 


* tt 


ten for ſome friend, and Horace does not mean to deſcribe 
bimelf as the lover. Probably he often obliged his friends with 
* | | ſuch 
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ſuch compoſitions. Such a ſuppoſition will at leaſt render him 
leſs culpable in that ode in which he ridicules and inſults Lyce 
when old. See Ode xiii. lib. iv. 


(a) It ſhould ſeem that * a huſband of barbarian race,“ is 
meant here, and not “a cruel tyrannical huſband ;*? for, be- 
ſides the dread ſhe might have of ſuch a huſband, the women 

of thoſe nations were far more virtuous and leſs ſuſceptible of 
paſſion than the Roman ladies in the time of Horace, 


(3) One luxury of the wealthier Romans was a grove within 
the incloſure of the houſe. It was placed between the two por- 
ticos. Delph. ed, Dacier infers from hence that Lyce was 

a woman of ſome rank and conſequence, 


(c) This paſſage, which has puzzled ſeveral of the commen- 
tators, is perhaps eaſier to underſtand than to tranſlate, Dacier 
ſeems right in applying it to a machine which was employed to 
draw veſſels up to bridges againſt the ſtream, by means of a 
wheel and rope. Horace might indeed allude to any engine 
conſtructed upon the ſame principles, for he means to warn 
Lyce, that if ſhe lets this opportunity go, it may never be re- 
covered. ; | 

Dacier has totally changed the expreſſion in his tranſlation. 
Here it is abbreviated, but perhaps will ſcarcely be underſtood 
by the Engliſh reader, 


(4) The Tuſcans were in Horace's time almoſt as great vo- 
luptuaries as they are at preſent ; Horace therefore ridicules 
the pretenſious of Lyce to chaſtity and fidelity. 


(e) Here he touches the tendereſt ſtring, yet indirectly, and 
ſeemingly without intention, If he cannot awaken her pity, he 
hopes to kindle her reſentment. 
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ODE K!. 


He invokes Mercury and his hre to aſſiſt him in prevailing on 
Lyde, and warns her from crueliy by the puniſhment of the 
daughters of Danaus. 7 


OH () Mercury ! by whoſe ſpirit fir'd, 
Amphion's voice the ſtones inſpir'd, 
And thou, (5) my lyre, whoſe ſtrains, 
Though ſcarcely heard or known till late, 
Now ſoothe the wealthy and the great, 
And breathe through ſacred fanes ; 


Wake thy ſoft notes, divinely clear! 
Soothe Lyde's yet obdurate ear, 
Who flies with ſportive ſpeed 
Man's rude approach, (c) as lightly bounds 
The filly o'er the ſpacious grounds, 
And mocks the impetuous ſteed. 


Thy power can ſavage tygers move, 
Can lead with magick charms the grove, 
The rapid rivers ſtay. : | 
| (4) E'en 
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— 


(d) E'en mighty Cerberus, doom'd by fate 


4 


Sternly to guard the infernal gate, 
Yields to thy ſoothing lay, | 


Though his dire head the monſter ſhakes, 
Encircled by a hundred ſnakes 

In baleful treſſes hung; 
Though hell's rapk vapours taint his breath, 
And purple ſtreams of pois'nous death 


Flow from his triple tongue. 


Even from Ixion thy ſoft ſtrain, 
And Titios, writh'd with torturing pain, 
' Entic'd th' unwilling ſmile : 
With urn now dry the (e) Danaids reſt, 
No more by ceaſeleſs toils oppreſt, 
Whilſt thy ſoft notes beguile. 


Ie 


Let Lyde hear the guilty deed, 

Mark the dread puniſhment, decreed 
To Danaus' guilty brood ! 

The caſk ſtill emptying as it fills, 

The fates that with avenging ills 


Their crime in hell purſu'd. 
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What pains could hell itſelf prepare 


Fit vengeance on the impious fair 
Who ſtain'd the nuptial bed? 
What could they too ſeverely feel, 
The wives, by whoſe remorſeleſs ſteel 
Their hapleſs huſbands bled ? 


One generous maid her ſire's command 

By glorious falſehood dar'd withſtand, 
Dear to the lateſt age: 

« Riſe! (to her lord ſhe cried) ariſe! 7 

« Leſt along ſlumber cloſe thine eyes ; 


« Elude my ſiſters rage, 


P Wha the fond youths, defenceleſs laid, 


«© With more than lion's wrath invade ; 
de In me, of gentler kind, 

t“ In me thou ſeeſt no favage foe ; 

4 Nor ſhalt thou feel death's fatal blow, 


« Nor-mourn in cells confin'd. 


« No; be it mine to bear the pains 
% Of dreary exile, heavieſt chains, 


&« My ſire's unpitying doom: 


& (Go 


L 1B. III. ODE XT. 283 


Go thou! whilſt night, whilſt Venus aid; 
e And be thy grateful heart diſplay d 
In the fond verſe that decks my tomb.“ 


:WN Ox 6. 0% 


THIS ode is in the true ſpirit of lyrick poetry. The eafy 
tranſition to the ſtory of the Belides is very elegant. Foſter. 
Beautiful it certainly is in all its parts. But Horace, per- 
haps, did not ſeriouſly mean to procure any effect by it, other- 
wiſe the application of the ſtory related here ſeems not a little 
forced. A lady might be very eruel to her loyers without in- 


curring all the guilt of the daughters of Danaus, who murdered 


their huſbands, The ode is perhaps a jeu d' eſprit without any 
ſerious intention, or applies to ſome circumſtances we are un- 
acquainted with. 

The time when it was written is uncertain ; but probably it 


is an earlier compoſition than the eleventh ode of the ſecond 


book, or the twenty-eighth of this. 


(a) Mercury is addreſſed as the inventor of that kind of lyre 
which was called the ze//udo, and which he is ſaid to have 
formed by fixing ſtrings to a ſhell accidentally found on the 
ſea ſhore. See Ode x. lib. i. The ſtory of Amphion's build- 
ing the walls of Thebes by the power of — muſt be fami- 
liar to every reader of poetry. 


(5) Here the poet again apoſtrophizes his lyre. See Ode 
xxxii. lib. i. Moſt of the powers aſcribed to it allude to 
the well-known fables reſpecting Orpheus. 


(c) Dacier 
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(c) Dacier has obſerved that this ſimile (which ſeems highly 
beautiful and expreſſive) is imitated from a paſſage in Anacreon 
nearly to the ſame effect. 


(a) All that follows reſpecting the infernal regions alludes 


to the fable of Orpheus's deſcent. The deſcription of Cerberus 


(ia the original) Sanadon has juſtly remarked, would of itſelf 
prove Horace to be a great poet. . 


(e) For the ſtory of the Danaids, ſee Ode xiv. lib. ii. Hy- 
permneſtra is the name given by the poets to the only one who 


proved humane and faithful. Her huſband's name was Lynceus. 


Ovid has an epiſtle to Lynceus from her, ſuppoſed to be writ- 
ten whilſt in priſon for having ſaved his life. 


ODE 


LIB, III. ODE XII. 285 3 


ODE XII. 


By - encourages Neobule in her paſſion for the youth Hebrus, 
and deſcribes his accompl:/hments. | 


| W EAK are the hearts, by wretched fear unſtrung, 
That playful love's enliv'ning joys decline, 
Nor drown the cares of life in genial wine, 


But dread the laſhes of a (a) guardian's tongue. 


Thee, Neobule, now no more inclin'd 


To ſage Minerva's toils, the winged boy, 
Gay. Venus' offspring, wakes to gentler joy, 
Whilſt radiant Hebrus fills thy raptur'd mind, 


o a Y a a * bd 
OS EIT F17T,- 7 


Skill'd as (5) Bellerophon the ſteed to guide | "41 
With active valour, or with gentle grace, | 
Victorious champion, matchleſs in the race A 

When his bright limbs are bath'd in Tibur's tide, | | — 


Swift from his hand the winged jav'lin flies, =-' 
Arreſts the timid ſtag that ſcours the field; 
Or, ſhould the boar in coverts lurk conceal'd, 


/ 


Mark'd by his piercing eye the ſavage dies. 
| NOTES. 
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N-O T E-5 


IT is, perhaps, not quite clear whether Horace, in this little 
ode, means to encourage Neobule in her paſſion for Hebrus, or 
to ridicule it. The tranſlator has, however, taken it in the 
former ſenſe, as the moſt obvious, and moſt generally adopted. | 


(a) In the original it is “ an uncle's tongue.” Uncles 
among the Romans had great authority ever their nephews and 
nieces; and, as they were not in general ſo indulgent as fathers, 
their ſeverity became a proverb; ſo that the word uncle was 
ufed for a ſcolder or cenſor. Thus Horace, in the third ſatire 
of the ſecond book, ſays, ** Be not an uncle to me.” Dac. 


(3) For the adventures of Bellerophon, ſee the ſpeech of 
Glaucus in his interview with Diomed, in the Iliad, book vi. 
His having rode Pegaſus, the famous winged ſteed, might well 
render him celebrated as a horſeman. Arioſto's flying horſe, 
on which 4/o/fo peiforms ſo many exploits, was manifeſtly 
tugectted to him by the ſtories of Perſeus and Bellerophon. 


ODE 


LIB. 111. ODE XI11. 287 


ODE XIII. 


He celebrates a fountain on his own ęſlate. 
* 


Ou gentle fount, whoſe ſtreams (a) divine, 
Clear as the glaſſy mirror ſhine, 
Blanduſia! crown'd with many a roſe, 
Jo thee the genial goblet flows. 

To-morrow's dawn, thy ſhrine to grace, 
The goat ſhall yield it's wanton race, | 
Whoſe gently ſwelling horns preſage 

The fire of love, the battle's rage, 

In vain : for ſoon his crimſon blood 

Shall ſtain thy cold tranſparent flood, 
Ne'er can the dog-ſtar's raging heat 
Invade thy calm, thy bleſt retreat, 
Where, in the cool refreſhing wave, 

The herds, the wearied oxen, lave, 
Nobleſt of founts! my verſe ſhall raiſe 
Thy honour'd name to deathleſs praiſe ;' 
Shall paint the oak's majeſtick ſhade 
Wide o'er the hollow rocks diſplay'd, 
Whence ruſhing from the airy height, 
Thy babbling rills firſt ſpring to light, 
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ODES OF HORACE, 


N T 


THE beautiful ſimplicity and lively turns of this little ode 
(in the original) have been juſtly admired. Beſides its intrinſic 
merit, it furniſhes, as Dacter has obſerved, a curious memoria} 
of the cuſtom ſo frequent amongſt the ancients of ſacrificing to 
fountains, each of whom had its peculiar divinity. The pro- 
phecy of Horace, that this fountain - ſhould rank amongſt the 
& moſt celebrated,” has been amply fultilled : it will be known 
as long as claſſical literature, or a taſte for pictureſque deſcrip- 
tion ſubſiſt. Blanduſia, or (as ſome call it) Banduſia; was, 


properly ſpeaking, a ſmall domain in the Sabine Valley. The 
fountain here meant was at the foot of Mount Lucretile. Sana- 


don ſay „ the proper name of chis fountain is xt Is 


(a) Horace, in the firſt ode of the firſt book, calls the ſource 
of ſtreams /acred. In the ſeventeenth book of the Odyſſey, 
Homer, deſcribing a fountain in Ithaca, ſays, there was an al- 


tar cloſe by it. His deſcription is not very different from this 


of Horace. Dac. Duncombe. The paſſage is thus tranſlated 
in Pope's Odyſſey: 


te Now, paſs*d the rugged road, they journey down 

« The cavern'd way deſcending to the town, 

« Where, from the rock, in liquid lapſe diſtils 

«* Alimpid fount, that ſpreads in parting rills, 

„Its curren tthence to ſerve the city brings; 

« An uſeful work, adorn'd by ancient kings. 

« Neritus, Ithacus, PolyCtor, there 

« In ſculptur'd ſtone immortaliz*d their care, 
In marble urns receiv'd it from above, 

And ſhaded with a green ſurrounding grove, 


2 | „% Wnce Y 


« 
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| „ Where filver alders, in high arches twin'd, 

Drink the cold ſtream, and tremble to the wind. 

Beneath, ſequeſter'd to the nymphs, is ſeen 

A maſſy altar, deep embower'd in green, | 
& Where conſtant vows by travellers are paid, 
And holy horrors ſolemnize the ſhade.” 


* 
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ODE XIV, | 


On the ſafe return of Cæſar from Spain after a report f 
| his death. | 


> 


Cxsas, whom, ſway'd by rumour's breath 
We deck'd with laurels earn'd by death, 
Oh, Romans ! heav'n reſtores 

Another Hercules, renown'd 

For conquelt, (a) from Spain's diſtant bound 
To bleſt Italia's ſhores, 

Let then (5) the fond, the faithful dame, 

Proud of her lord's (e) diſtinguiſh'd fame, 

; Her grateful tribute pay; 

(4) The chief's illuſtrious ſiſter join 

In praiſe to ev'ry power divine, 

Whoſe juſtice guards his ſway !. 


— 


= 


Fond mothers who confeſs his care 
(Your offspring ſav'd) your graceful] hair 


Let yotive wreaths adorn ! 


LIB. III. ODE X1V. 291 
Ye fair, depriv'd of nuptial ties, 
Let no ill-omen'd ſong ariſe 


On this auſpicious morn. 


This day, theſe truly feſtive hours, 
Shall chaſe each threat'ning care that lours, 
Shall conſecrate our mirth : 
For ſay, henceforth can hoſtile ſtrife, 
Can civil broils invade my life, 
Whilſt Czfar rules the earth ? 


Haſte, ſlaves, prepare the roſeate wreath ! 

Here let the fragrant eſſence breathe ! 
The ancient caſk be drain'd, 

Whoſe marks the (e) ſocial warfare own ; 

If e er to Spartacus unknown 


One lucky caſk remain'd, 


(F) And bid Nezra, tuneful fair, 
To bind in haſte her flowing hair 
With richeſt perfume bright: 
But ſhould her churliſn porter ſtay 
Thy gentle purpoſe, turn away! 
And careleſs ſpeed thy flight. 
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ODES OF HORACE, 


For me, the whitening locks of age 

Have cool'd my paſſions, calm'd the rage 
Of amorous wild debate. 

In warmer youth I ne'er had borne 

Such havghty inſults, wanton ſcorn, 
When Plancus rul'd the ſtate. 


. 


THIS ode is 1 054 to have been written on the return of 


Auguſtus to Rome during his tenth conſulſhip, and about the 


year of Rome 729. He ſeems to have been abſent from Rome 
between three and four years, OM left it during his ſeventh 
conſulſhip. 

The tranſlator has ventured to give to the firſt ſtanza rather 
a different conſtruction from any he has met with. According 
to his notion, modo dictus morte wenalem petiiſſe laurum®? al- 
ludes to the recent report of Cæſar's death, and Herculis ritu 
applies ſolely to the circumſtancę of his returning victorious 
from Spain, as Hercules was ſaid to have done. This con- 
ſtruction, however, he ſubmits, with great deference, to his 
claſſical readers. Perhaps this interpretation renders the work 


more intereſting, than applying the paſſage merely to the ge- 


zeral riſque Auguſtus might have incurred. The Romans had 
certainly been under great anxiety on account of his illneſs. 
It proved” (ſays Dr. Blackwell) © lingering and tedious. 


Reports of i his death flew to Rome ; and upon that occaſion 


« jt did appear how much he was now beloved. An univerſal 


„ conſternation ſeized the citizens: marks of the ſincereſt an- 


& ouiſh broke from them, and could not be reſtrained but by 
certain accounts of his recovery.” Mem. of Aug. vol. iii. 
P- 285. | | 


(a) Dacier 


LIB, III. ODE XIV. | 293 


(4a) Dacier ſays, on the ode ehen fugaces, (xivth of lib. ii.) 
that Hercules never approached Spain ; to which Sanadon very 
_ properly anſwers, that its being related in ancient fables, and 
aſſerted by ſome writers (he mentions Dionyſius the geogra- 
pher particularly) is ſufficient authority for a poet. 


() Livia, the wife of Auguſtus, and mother of Tiberius, is 
here meant. © She was deſcended from the Claudii, adopted 
„ through her father into the Livian family, and into the Ju- 
„lian by Auguſtus, Her firſt marriage was with Tiberius 
“Nero, by whom ſhe had children. Afterwards Octavius 
« Czfar, ſmitten with her beauty, ſnatched her from her huſ- 
& band (whether with or againſt her own inclination is uncer- 
« tain) with ſuch precipitation, that he married her yet big 
with child by Tiberius. After this ſhe had no ifſue ; but, 
„ by the marriage of Germanicus and Agrippina, her blood 
« came to be mixed with that of Auguſtus in their grand- 
& children. In her deportment ſhe conformed to the venerable 
« model of antiquity, but with more complaiſance than was 
& allowed by the ladies of old. She was an eaſy courteous 
„ wife, and an ambitious mother, well comporting with the 
& nice arts of her huſband, - and the diſſimulation of her ſon.” 
Black, Mem. of Aug. vol. iii. p. 548. 


* 


** 


* 


(e) This is tranſlated according to the ſenſe Dacier gives of 
the word anico, though moſt” of the other criticks differ from 
him, and ſuppoſe the paſſage to mean, “ delighting in one huſ- 
„ band only,“ which is but a negative praiſe : even that praiſe, 
however, would have been notoriouſly falſe. 4 Unico, ſaid 
Dr. Foſter, + muſt here ſignify excellent: for Auguſtus mar- 
“ ried Livia whilſt her huſband was living; as was frequent 
ee amongſt the Romans by conſent of the parties.” MS. Gef- 
ner conſtrues nic to mean, “ delighting in nothing but her 
| 5 «< huſband.” 
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te huſband.” Some change it to nice, which would make it 
„ delighting eſpecially in her huſband.” x 


(4) Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus, was firſt married to 


Marcellus, afterwards to Marc Anthony, whoſe widow ſhe was 
when this ode was written. Her fidelity to that ungrateful 
huſband, her dignified patience under the moſt mortifying in- 
ſults, and the pains ſhe took to preſerve the peace of the Ro- 
man empire, have ſet her merit, in the opinion of an excellent 


judge, above that of Portia, or of Arria, the two celebrated 


heroick wives in Roman hiſtory. See Litt. Dia. vol. i. dia. xv. 


(e) The ſocial or Marſick war, undertaken by ſeveral of the 
Ttalian ſtates, in order to obtain the freedom of Rome, took 
place almoſt 70 years before this ode was written. The war of 
Spartacus, who, at the head of a body of gladiators, ravaged 
Italy, happened about 20 years after the ſocial war; ſo that 


| Horace can hardly be ſerious in dating either wine, or caſk, 
from ſo remote a period. He means, perhaps, only to expreſs - 


the oldeſt caſk that can be found. The waſte that attended the 
progreſs of Spartacus is ſtrongly marked by the poet's * 
ſing a ouve whether a ſingle caſk eſcaped him. 


Y This part of the a in which the poet deſcends from 


publick to private feſtivity, “ is ill-ſuited,” ſays Father Sana- 


don, * to the grandeur of the ſubject. We may admit it is 
ſo, according to the ſtrict rules of compoſition. But who that 
is accuſtomed to the agreeable trifling of Horace, but accom- 


panies him with pleaſure from publick ſcenes to domeſtick en- 
joyments, and admires the addreſs that can reconcile us to ſo 


unexpected a deſcent ? 
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ODE Xv. 


He upbraids Chloris (now grown old) for giving herſelf 
youthful and wanton airs. 


| THhov (a) poor man's curſe, thou wanton wife, 
Oh, check thy infamy's unbridled race! 

Let not thy looſe, abandon'd life, 
Heap guilt on guilt, nor glory in diſgrace. 


Mark how thy years approach the tomb! 

Ceaſe, then, midſt airy nymphs to ſport and play 
To ſpread thy dull, malignant gloom, | 

O'er the bright ſtars that ſhine with purer ray. 


Think'ſt thou th' impetuous fire that charms 
In youthful Pholoe, ſuits thy ſober age ? 
No Chloris : ſhe the youth alarms 
With graceful wildneſs, as the Bacchants rage. 
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Bright Nothus' love inſpires the fair, 
Gay as the kid that gambols o'er the field. 
Thy age, with more becoming care, 


Should ſpin the fleece (b) Luceria's n, Vield. 


To wake the lyre's inviting ſtrain, 
The fragrant roſe in purple beauty twine, 
Or the full caſk's rich juices drain, 


Pecome not thee in lingering life's decline. 


N TT KS 


THIS ode the preſent tranflator was much inclined to omit, 
as Father Sanadon has done, but that he thought a work pro- 
feſſing to be a tranſlation of the lyrick works of Horace, ought 
to contain the whole of them, except where any objection 
ariſes on the ſcore of decency, which is not the cafe here, 
Neither is this compoſition wholly deficient in ſpirit and ele- 
gance, but it ſeems not to have enough of either to atone for 
the apparent ill- nature. Our poet, it muſt be admitted, is 
too fond of inſulting his miſtreſſes on the decay of their 
charms. All that can be ſaid in apology is, that an old woman 
affefting the amorous inclinations of youth is certainly, in 


herſelf, a juſt ſubject of ridicule. 


(a) It is ſaid, that when the Roman courtezans grew old, in 
order more ſecurely to carry on their practices, they often 
married ſome poor wretch, like Ibicus, (the perſon mentioned 
in the text) who was leſs a huſband than a ſlave, Dac. 


| (3) Lu- 
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nt and conſiderable town in Ap- 


ODE xv. 
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Strabo remarks, that wool 


from the flocks of that country was finer and ſofter than the 


gol of Tarentum, but rather leſs white. Dac. 


ia was an ancie 


3) Lucer 
pulia; its paſtures were excellent. 
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ODE XYL 


On the influence of gold, and the ſuperior happineſs ariſpig 


from a moderate fortune and a contented mind. 


UN HAPPY Danae, (a) immur'd 
In the lone precincts of a tower, 
Fierce dogs and brazen gates ſecur'd 


From wanton love's invading power; 


Till, ſcorning weak Acrifius' guard, 
Great Jove and beauty's queen threw wide 
The portals, to the god unbarrd,  » 


Pour'd in a plenteous golden tide. 


Reſiſileſs as the hightning's courſe, 
Gold through fierce hoſts delights to ſpeed. 
The (5) Argive Augur felt its force, 
Doom'd by all-powerful gold to bleed. 


| TT. Philip 


113. 111, ODE:XYI. 


Philip (c) by mighty gifts ſecur'd 
Each city, cruſh'd each rival reign. 
(d) Stern naval chiefs, by gifts allur'd, 
Own the reſiſtleſs power of gain. 


. 4, 


Yet care ſtill haunts the rich man's breaſt ; 
New thirſt diſtracts that wretched race: 

Then dare I lift my towering creſt, 
Mzcenas, (e) knighthood's nobleſt grace? 


Since the firm mind that curbs deſires, 
Far happier gifts from heaven await, 
I fly where temperance inſpires, 


And quit the ſtandards of the great, 


More juſtly proud of this domain 
Deſpis'd by wealth, than could I hide 
All rich (J) Appulia's golden grain, 


Poor amidſt fortune's boundleſs tide. 


The limpid brook, the grove, the field, 
Whoſe produce ne'er deceiy'd my toil, 

(g) More true ſubſtantial pleaſure yield, 
Than the bright rule of Africk's ſoil, 
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300 ODES OF HORACE, 


For me, no caſk of (%) Formian juice, 
No bees that in (/) Calabria roam, 
No (&) Gallick flocks, their wealth produce 7 


Vet want is baniſh'd from my home. 


Thy hand would ampler gifts beſtow : 
But temperance extends my ſtore 

Beyond the ſtreams of gold that flow 
From Phrygia's plains or Lydia's fhore. 


In ceaſeleſs care the wretch ſhall live, 
Whoſe withes with his wealth increaſe: 
Let heaven with frugal bounty give; 


D * 
For competence alone is peace. 


N 0 . 

THE ſubject of this ode (contentment) is a frequent one 
with Horace, and yet he has contrived, in every inſtance, to 
vary his mode of treating it. Here he opens with a lively 
deſcription of the power and efficacy of wealth, which, at 


firſt, has the appearance of recommending the purſuit of it; 


but the turn he afterwards gives the ſubject, by painting in 
ſtrong colours the uneaſineſs produced by riches, and his own, 
happy ſtate of mind with a moderate fortune, ſhews his real 


- object to be the reverſe. 


Dacier ſuppoſes Horace to have meant this ode as an ac- 
knowledgement of the kindneſs of Mæcenas, in preſenting 


him with a ſmall houſe and eſtate, and to declare it had made 
| ; | him 


LIB, III. ODE XVI. 301 


him happier than if extenſive provinces had been conferred. 
This, we may eaſily believe, was one object of the poet, 
(though, perhaps, not the only one) as he ſeems never to have 
forgotten, for a moment, the kindneſs of his friend and pro- 
tector. 


(a) It is hardly neceſſary to remind the reader, that Danae 
was thus confined by her father on account of a prophecy he 
had heard, that he ſhould be killed by his grandion, and that 
Jupiter made his way to her in a ſhower of gold; which in- 
trigue produced Perſeus. It has been juſtly remarked, that 
the image of Jupiter and Venus, ſecurely ſmiling on ihe 
timid precautions of Acriſius, is eminently beautiful. 


(3) Amphiaraus, one of the ſeven captains againſt Thebes, 
(in the war between the ſons of OEdipus) 1s here alluded to. 
The ſtory is, that foreſeeing his death if he engaged in the 
war, he concealed himſelf; but the place of his retreat being 
known to his wife, Eriphile, ſhe was induced, by the bribe of 
a golden ring, to betray him. Delph. ed. Vid. Stat, Theb. 
lib. vi. 


(c) For the character and policy of Philip of Macedon 
fee Dr. Gillies's excellent Hiſtory of Greece ; ſee alſo his 
Parallel between Philip and the late King of Pruſſia; though, 
in this circumſtance, (the “ fighting with ſilver ſpears,” as 
the oracle expreſſed it) the compariſon ſeems to fail. 


(4) © The cloſe of this paſſage,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, « by 
« which every reader is now diſappointed and offended, was 
& probably the delight of the Roman court, It cannot be 
e imagined that Horace, after having given to gold the force 
„of thunder, and told of its power to ſtorm cities and to 
conquer 8 would have concluded his account of its ef- 
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41 ficacy with its influence over naval commanders, had he not 
« alluded to ſome fact then current in the mouths of men, 
« and therefore more intereſting for a time than the a Di 
« of Philip.“ Adventurer, No. 58. 


(e) The addreſs of this compliment will immediately be 


perceived by thoſe who know that Mzcenas (though the 


higheſt dignities were within -his reach) remained contented 
with the rank of a Roman knight, an order analogous to that 
of gentleman in modern Europe, but far more diſtinctly de- 
fined. | 


(F) Appulia was celebrated for its fertility. 


(g) The meaning of this paſſage ſeems to be, that ſach a 


moderate fortune and contented mind eſcape the notice of the 


proconſul of Africk, the moſt fertile of the Roman provinces, 
though the poſſeſſor be in reality, orie beatior, __— in his 
allotment. 


(2) For an account of Formian wine ſee the notes on Ode 


XX. lib. i. 


(7) Calabria was celebrated for its honey. 


— 


) Horace is ſuppoſed to mean the Ciſalpine Gaul, or Pied- 
mont, Milan, and the reſt of the country between the Alps and 
Po, where the paſtures are excellent. San. 


ODE 


LIB. III, ODE XVII, 


DE XII. 


He celebrates the genealogy of a friend, and invites him to 


indulge in mirth on account of the weather, 


vs, from ancient Lamus ſprung, 
(From (a) whom recording annals trace 
The name, in many a ſtory ſung, . 


And glories of the Lamian. race) 


Who firſt in (5) Formiz's ample towers 
Reign'd uncontroul'd, whoſe wide domain 
Extended o'er the fertile ſhores, 
Where (c) Lyris laves Marica's plain 3 


To-morrow's dawn ſhall ſtrew the leaves, 
With weeds the dreary ſhore deform ; 
Unleſs (4) the aged bird deceives, 
Sure prophet of th' impending ſtorm, 
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Heap thou the well-dried billets kigh ; 
To-morrow mirth and wine ſhall pleaſe : 
Then ſhall the full-fed victim die; 


Then ſhall thy ſlaves recline in eaſe. 


N 8 r S 


&« HORACE,” ſays Dacier, „ writes to Ælius Lamia, to 
% exhort him to amuſe himſelf, and make good cheer on the 


„ morrow.” This, indeed, is the profeff object of the ode 


before us, but the real one ſeems to be to compliment his friend, 
Elius, on his genealogy, in which the ancient Romans appear 
to have prided themſelves as much, at leaſt, as any of the 
great men in modern times. 

Elius Lamia, or Lamias, is ſuppoſed to be the ſame perſon 
who was afterwards governor of Syria under Tiberius, and 


was, on account of his virtues, honoured by the ſenate with 


a publick funeral. From the terms in which he is mentioned 
in Odes xxvi. and xxxvi. of the firſt book, he ſeems to have 


been a favourite friend of our poet. 


(a) Sanadon would reject four lines in the original, an- 
ſwering to this and the two following in the tranſlation. But 
we ſhould not (ſaid the learned Dr. Foſter) + now deter- 
« mine with what propriety they were inſerted in Horace's 
e time. Lamias might have been proud of his family; the 
e poet, therefore, ingeniouſly humours his patron in recount- 
& ing the antiquity of his origin.” MS. | . 

The interpretation of this ode, hazarded by the tranſlator, 
would, if right, render Sanadon's omiffion improper, as it is 


unauthoriſed, It may here be remarked, that Heinfius and 
| Dr, 
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Dr. Bentley, by the change of one letter only, and of the 


punctuation, have greatly improved the paſſage. 


(3) Formiz, which is mentioned in other places, was a city 
on the coaſt of Campania, between Cajeta and Minturnæ, 
where the town of Mola is now ſituated; it was deſtroyed by 
the Saracens A. D. 956. Delph. ed. 


(e) The Lyris (already mentioned in Ode xxxi. lib. i.) de- 
ſcending from the Appenines, ſeparated Latium from Cam- 
pania, and paſſed on to Minturnæ, a neighbouring town to 
Formiæ; then, leaving Minturnæ, it was loſt in a marſh called 


Marica. This is the marſh in which Marius was found con- 


cealed. A wood near it is ſuppoſed to have been conſecrated 
to Circe, who, after her death, was called Marica, Dae, 


(a) The crow. 
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306 | QDES OF HORACE, 


ODE XVII. 


_ | An invocation to the ruftick god Faunus, requeſling his pre- 


. f teclion to the autbor's cattle, 


| | | Faunus, who oft, in amorous guiſe, 
| (a) Purſu'ſt the baſhful nymph who flies 
= The funny glades among 

| Whene'er to tread theſe lawns inclin'd, 
Propitious come ! depart as kind ; 


And guard (2) my tender young. 


(c) So ſhall the annual kid be thine, 

(4) Whilſt flows the love-inſpiring wine, | 
Whilſt perfum'd altars blaze; 

So ſhall the ſteers, the ruſticks, play, 

Whene'er December brings the day 
Devoted to thy praiſe. | 

Midſt the bold lambs then harmleſs roves 

The ſavage wolf: to thee my groves 


— A — — 2 ͤ — — 2 2 ” — — * — 
” — — - . ——— 


Their leafy honours yield ; 
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Laborious hinds in ruſtick mirth, 
Thrice bounding o'er the ſacred earth, 
Forget the toilſome field. 


NG TE 


THIS ode was probably, as Dacier ſuppoſes, written for a 
feaſt of Faunus, and ſung at Horace's villa on the 5th of De- 
cember, the day when Faunus was ſuppoſed to depart from 
Italy. 

The Romans ſuppoſed the god. Faunus to paſs from Ar- 
cadia to Italy the 13th of February, and return the 5th of 
December. They ſacrificed to him on his departure as well 
as his arrival. San. 


(a) Faunus, who is the ſame as Pan, is frequently repre- 
ſented by the poets as courting and purſuing the nymphs. 


On this notion Pope's fable of the transformation of Lodona 


into a river is founded. See his Windſor Foreſt, 


(3) By the word in the original, Horace underſtands all 
the young in his flocks. They had the more need of the 
protection of Faunus on account of the R winter. 


Dac. 


(c) The learned reader will obſerve the reading fic is pre- 


ferred to /; as the latter word ſeems more proper to precede 
than to follow the invocation. 


(4) The concluding part of this ode is a curious memorial 
and deſcription of the feſtivals held by the Romans in 1 honour 
of their rural gods. 
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308 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE KXIX. 


He diſſuades a friend from dwelling on hiſtorical ſubjefts 


at an entertainment, 


Wurm began the (e) Inachian reign, 
When the patriot (5) Codrus fell; 

Who the (c) chiefs on Illion's plain, 
Whence they ſprung, thou lov'ſt to tell. 


What the (4) Chian liquor coſts, 
Who (e) the tempered baths prepare, 
Where the cold () Pelignian froſts 
Leaſt invade, thou ſcorn'ſt to care. 


Haſte, my boy! the flaſk I claim: 
() Here's to Luna's virgin light! 


Here's to our new (Y) Augur's name! 


Crown with genial bowls this night. 


LIB. III, ODE XIX. 


Since, with meet convenience ſhar'd, 


Three 5: thrice tarec goblets ſhine, 
(i) Higheſt numbers pleaſe the bard, 


Emblem of the unequal Nine: 


But the gentle grace, affrighted 

Leſt rude broils our mirth deſtroy, 
With her ſiſter train united, 

To three goblets bounds our joy. 


Oh what-pleaſing tranſports fire ! 
Can the enlivening pipes be mute ? 
Sleeps the ever-jocund lyre ? 
Sleeps the (t) Berecynthian flute? 


Haſte! with roſes ſtrew the earth, 

Haſte! the niggard hand 1 hate: 

Stun old (2) Lycus with our mirth, 
 Lycus, and his ill-pair'd mate. 


Thee, whoſe radiant treſſes flow, 
Thee, my Telephus, as bright 

As with pure, with gentle glow, 
Veſper gilds the gloom of night, 
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Chloe's ripen'd beauty warms, | 
Softly breathing fond deſire. 

| Me, my much-lov'd Glycera's charms 

Bu Slowly waſte with tedious fire. 


— 


NV OTH 3 


THE occaſion of this ſpirited ode (as it certainly is in the 
original) is thus related by the commentators: Telephus, 
whom they ſuppoſe to have been a young Greek, at an enter- 
tainment where Horace was preſent, wearied the company 
with tedious and unſeaſonable relations from the Grecian 
hiſtory. This ode, which, perhaps, was written on the ſpot, 
is intended to ridicule ſuch an unintereſting converſation, and 
recal to mind the occafion of their meeting, viz. to celebrate 
the election of one of their friends, Licinius Murzna, into 
the College of Augurs. This was deemed by the Romans 
one of the moſt honourable offices in the ſtate ; the attain- 
ment of it might, therefore, well furniſh an occaſion for the 
feſtive meeting of their friends. Perhaps there is not an ode 

5 of Horace better calculated to give the Engliſli reader a juſt 
notion of our poet's manner in his lighter pieces than the 
preſent, could it be tranſlated with a * equal to that of 
the original. 

N The date of this ode is uncertain, but it muſt have been 

I! : written before the conſpiracy of Murzna againſt Auguſtus 

hi which was in the year of Rome 731. 

(a) Inachus was the firſt king of Argos, and is ſaid to have | | 

il flouriſhed about the latter end of Abraham's time. About 

0 ſeven hundred and ſeventy years are ſuppoſed to have elapſed 

i between the reign of Inachus and that of Codrus. Delph. » | 


* edit. | 
4 | | 0) The 
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(5) The ſtory of Codrus, king of Athens, hardly need be 
repeated here. On an invaſion of the Athenian territory by 
the Heraclidz, the oracle, having declared that the party 
whoſe general ſhould be ſlain would obtain the victory, and 
the enemy having given ſtrict orders that he ſhould be ſpared 
in the engagement, he diſguiſed himſelf, and thus obtained the 
object of ſacrificing himſelf for his country. | 


(e) In the original the race of /Eacus is mentioned, a fa- 
mily in ſuch high honour throughout Greece, (from its having 
produced Achilles) that there were perſons claiming deſcent 
from it as late as during the Macedonian and Roman empires. 
Pyrrhus, the formidable enemy of the Romans, was one, and 
it ſhould ſeem, (from a line in Virgil) that Philip, King of 
Macedon, whom Flaminius conquered, was another : 


« Ipſumque Aacidem, genus armipotentis Achillei.” 


(4) The Chian was a favourite Greek wine. If Telephus, 
as is ſuppoſed, was a Greek, the application of this paſſage to 
him is the more neat and juſt :—* You tell us of your Greek 
families; rather let us know the cheapeſt mode of procuring 
& Greek wines.” | 


(e) The tranſlator is rather doubtful as to the ſenſe of this 
paſſage, though he has given it in that uſually adopted. 


J) The country of the Peligni, a people of Italy, was 
mountainous, and conſequently cold. Dacier cenſures the 
expreſſion . Pelignian cold, as uſed to expreſs cold in gene- 
ral, without reference to that particular ſpot. The uſual way 
of juſtifying Horace is, by ſuppoſing Telephus had a country 
houſe there. But ſurely they might both be in that coun- 
try when this was written, or they might be going to vifit 
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one of their friends there ; in either of which caſes the epithet 
is perfectly juſt, 


(g) The new moon ſeems to have been an auſpicious and 
a feſtive period with the Romans. Perhaps it was the time of 
filling vacancies in the College of Augurs. 


1 (5) The firſt men in the ſtate were deſirous bf becoming 
members of the College of Augurs, which was inveſted with 
; : great dignity and influence. See Middleton's Life of Cicero. 


i (i) This contraſt between the jolly bard, who makes the 
| . number of the Muſes a pretence for taking off nine goblets, 
HB and the temperate follower of the Graces, who will not ex- 
ceed three, will, it is feared, loſe much of its neatneſs and 
application to an Engliſh reader. | 


| (+) The rites of Cybele Ta was alſo called 8 
: were celebrated with a wild and vehement enthuſiaſm, con- 
ſequently the Berecynthian flute was moſt proper to excite 
the tranſports Horace deſcribes. In a former ode (xviiith of 
b the firſt book) where he recommends temperate pleaſures, he 
proteſts againſt all the muſical inſtruments of Cybele; but | 
here he profeſſes to give a looſe to mirth. 


r A 


(1) Lycus was probably ſome ſurly old neighbour who com- 
plained of their diſturbing him. If this be fo, probably the 
| entertainment was not at Horace's own villa, the ſituation of 
= which ſeems to have been retired. The unexpected ſtroke of 
1 humour on Lycus and his young wife is very neat, and not 
' improper in an ode of this feſtive and lively character. 


LIB. III. ODE XX. OS 


ODE XS. 


Toa female friend, diſſuading her from contending for the 


youth Nearchus with a rival. 


SEE'ST thou the perils that attend, 
When, Pyrrha, thou would'ſt ſtrive to rend 
From the fell lioneſs her brood ? 

Soon ſhall the raging confli& tire 
Thy ſpirit, warm'd by vain deſire, 
Soon ſhalt thou fly who late purſu'd ; 


When through the oppoſing youthful train 
She ſpeeds, all furious to regain 
Nearchus, ever bright and gay ; 
Then ſhall the fierce contention riſe, 
When each with ardent paſlion tries 
To ſeize the faſcinating prey. 


Whilſt thou prepar'ſt thy darts for flight, 
She whets her tuſks, and threats the fight, 


Intent each other to deſtroy, 
1 (a) He 
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314 ODES OF HORACE, 


(a) He ſcorns you both, and, void of care, 
Waves in the breeze his perfum'd hair, 
Like (Y) Nireus, or the Trojan boy. 


r 


THE change made in the title of this ode will, the tranſlator 
believes, be forgiven by his claſſical readers. Yet this, though 
it render the ſubject unobjectionable, will not make the 
poem itſelf irftereſting. Some of the expreſſions are indeed 
elegant, but the general tenor of the ode can afford us little 
pleaſure, as. it probably derived moſt of its merit from an ap- 
plication to characters and circumſtances now unknown. 


(a) The claſſical reader will, no deubt, obſerve, that the 
expreſſion of © poſuiſſe nudo ſub pede palmam, is omitted. It 
ſeemed to the tranſlator a difficult paſſage to underſtand, 
and ſtill more difficult to tranſlate in a manner intelligible to 


the Engliſh reader. 


(3) Nireus is deſcribed in the Iliad as the handſomeſt of the 
Greeks next to Achilles. The Trojan youth, Ganymede, was 
ſaid to have been carried to heaven by Jove's eagle, and pro- 
moted to be cup-bearer for his beauty. 


ODE 


LIB. III. ODE XXI. 


OD E XXL 


An addreſs to his caſh, in expectation of McJala Corvinus 


at an entertainment. 


On ſacred caſk, who bear'ſt thy date, 

Like me, when Manlius rul'd the ſtate ! 
Whate'er thy influence o'er the breaſt, 

To wake complaints, inſpire the jeſt, 

Prompt rage, bid frantick love ariſe, 

Or in ſoft ſlumbers cloſe our eyes; 

(a) Mark'd by whatever name, well ſtor'd 

With Maſſick wine to grace the board; 

Reſerv'd for feſtive days alone, | . 
(Bright days, that claim thee as their own!) - 
(5) Come forth ! (e) Corvinus bids: produce 
Thy choiceſt treaſures, (a4) gentleſt juice! 

Ne'er ſhall his taſte, though learn'd and wiſe, 
Auſtere thy proffer'd gifts deſpiſe. 

Ev'n (e) ancient Cato oft was fir'd 


To nobler warmth, when wine inſpir'd. 
| Thy 
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Thy (/) ſubtle torture can controul 
With gentle power the obdurate ſoul ! 
Vain is deep wiſdom's cautious art 
When thy gay god expands the heart. 
To anxious minds glad hope returns, 
Inſpir'd by thee the peaſant burns 
With generous fire, difdains to fear 
The tyrant's rage, or ſoldier's ſpear. 
Great Bacchus, with love's fmiling queen, 
(Should her gay preſence gild the ſcene) 
| And (g) her united graceful train, 
Shall own thy Joys, prolong thy reign, 
N Whilſt torches ſhed their vivid light, 

3 Till Phcebus chaſe the ſtarry night. 


4 


n 


1 1] N OT E 8. 


f « THIS ode,” Sir Edward Barry obſerves, “ took its riſe 
from a ſupper given by Horace to Meſſala and a ſele& num- 
© her of his friends, which ſeems to have been attended with TER 
i i ſeveral agreeable circumſtances, to which, perhaps, the 
© amphora (or caſk) introduced on this oecaſion had par- 
& ticularly contributed. This he celebrates by pointing out 


— 


{4 

N : te the various powers of the wine contained in it, and the dif- , 
"1 “ ferent paſſions it is capable of exciting in the human mind, y 
| | « and inſcribes this elegant performance to his illuſtrious friend, , 
x « as a perpetual monument of his eſteem and affection, which ” 
[ i muſt have given him a ſuperior delight to what he could have : 


4 « received from the moſt exquiſite wine. 5 
4 & f 
This 


1 
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& This ſeems to have been the true intention of Horace in 


e writing this moral and beautiful ode, which he has execu- 


ted with a more than uſual poetick ſpirit. In ſome parts of 
it his flights are rapid and ſublime, and from thence they 
„% gradually deſcend with dignity, when he deſcribes the vari- 
e ous benefits which flow from the moderate and prudent uſe 
& of it. He was habitually remperate : his muſe was often in- 


« ſpired, but never inebriated with wine; and in another pde 
„ (xxvth of this book) when he ſeems tranſported to a degree 


e of enthuſiaſm with the powers of wine, and its creation of 
„new ideas, he ſuddenly checks the pleaſing but dangerous 
1% progreſs of them.” Barry on Wines, p. 105, 6. 


(a) © The beſt commentators,” ſays Sir E. Barry, “have 
& been more than uſually perplexed about the interpretation of 
« ſeveral paſſages in this ode. Dr. Bentley differs from moſt 
« of them, and feems with a partial ſeverity to cenſure Dacier. 
% (N. B. Dacier thinks quocungue lectum nomine refers to the 
„name of the conſul when the wine was made.) He (Bentley) 
« ſeems to agree more with Acron than with any other, in 
referring guocaaque nomine to the variety of paſſions which 
« the Maflick wine is capable of exciting, but immediately 
owns, that neither this nor any other interpretation comes 
up to the true ſpirit of Horace. However, this is quite fo- 
« reign to the intention of Horace, by which, as I hinted be- 
fore, he evidently intends only to expreſs the generous ori- 
« gin of that wine, without regarding its peculiar name, or 
the place from which it was produced. The obſcurity of 
5 this paſſage, and the wrong application of it, was owing to 


„their not having known that the names of the principal 


wines, and of various growths, were often changed, and 
« promiſcuouſhy uſed, eſpecially by the poets, and that the 
Maſſicum was more frequently uſed to expreſs all the different 


„wines of the Campania Felix, and the circumjacent hills, 
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& than thoſe of the Maſſe hill. This and the Cæcubum were 
* often uſed in a general ſenſe. Horace, in another place, 
« (Ode xiv. lib. ii.) mentions the latter to expreſs an _ 
«* five wine cellar, furniſhed with a variety of * beſt wines,” 


Barry on Wines, p. 106 to 108. 


(5) This ben is uſed in order to keep clear of the diſ- 
putes reſpecting the meaning of the word deſcende, in the ori- 
ginal; though Sir E. Barry ſeems to be right in aſſerting that 
Horace means to invoke the amphora to deſcend like a deity, 
and inſpire him and his gueſts with its various and latent 
powers. But the notion that the cellars of the ancients were at 
the tops of their houſes, and that Horace alludes to this when 
he tells the caſk to d:/cend, however abſurd, is not peculiar (as 
Sir E. B. ſuppoſes) to Cruquius and Dr. Francis, but has been 
adopted by Dacier, Sanadon, and the Editor of the Delph. ed. 


(c) The character of the great and good Meſſala Corvinus 
is well known in the hiſtory of the Auguſtan age; but he 
would, probably, have been ſtill more diſtinguiſhed in the vir- 
tuous days of the republick. At the breaking out of the war 
between the triumvirs and the party of Brutus and Caſſius, he 
zealouſly embraced the cauſe of his country, and was recom- 
mended to Brutus by Cicero in a ſtrain that ſhews how high an 
opinion that experienced judge of merit had formed of the 
youthful patriot. At the battle of Philippi he bore a high com- 
mand, and appears to have diſtinguiſhed himſelf by zeal and 
intrepidity in that unfortunate conflict; the event of which, 
and probably deſpair of ſeeing the republican party unite again 
with any efficacy, induced him ſoon afterwards to ſubmit to the 
triumvirs. Before the battle of Actium, the profligate exceſſes 
of Anthony, the moderation that began to character:fſe the 
meaſures of Octavius, and, above all, the legal ſanction his 


| chuſe had obtained from the ſenate and people, had fixed Meſ- 
ſala 


ſala as a friend of the latter. From that period he lived highly 
honoured by Auguſtus, but ſeems ſtill to have retained his re- 
publican principles ; for he avowedly cheriſhed the memory of 
Brutus, and declined to exerciſe any office or magiſtracy that 
was not warranted by the ancient laws. He ſeems to have been 
intimate with Horace and other great writers of the age, but 
was more particularly the patron of Tibullus, who celebrates 
him for his military talents, as Horace does (in this and ano- 
ther place) for his learning and his eloquence, 


(4) The word in the original (Janguidiora) is not, perhaps, 
wo be expreſſed exactly in Engliſh, nor are the criticks quite 
agreed as to the meaning of it. The old Scholiaſt, Dacier, Sa- 
nadon, and the Delphin Editor, ſay it means ripe and mellow 


from age. Sir E. Barry, by an ingenious, but, perhaps, - too - 


refined conjecture, ſuppoſes the poet to refer to a particular 
Re in preparing wines, and “ to point out the ſingular 

quality or degree of confiſtence which theſe wines had at- 
« tained in their perfect ſtate.” See his Treat. on Wine, p. 
101, 2. If this notion, which is explained by him at large, be 
juſt, yet it can hardly be brought within the compaſs allowed 
to a tranſlator, 


(e) The epithet in the original (pri/czs) ſeems to prove that 
old Cato, the cenſor, is meant here. He is ſaid to have been 


rigidly abſtemious in the firſt part of his life, but to have taken 


a cheerful glaſs in his latter days. 


(F) Perbaps this paſſage means to compare wine, not to an 
inſtrument of torture, (which it may be called from its diſco- 


vering ſecrets) but to a powerful engine, drawing the obſtinate 
mind to its purpoſes. - 


'(s 2) The Graces being invoked with Bacchus and Venus, 
ſnews: a temperate feaſt was intended. See Ode xix. 
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320  ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE XXII. 


An addreſs to Diana on dedicating a pine to her. 


| [ | CHASTE goddeſs of the radiant night, 
= Who lov'ſt the airy mountain's height, 
And guard'ſt the ſylvan bower ; 
Who, thrice invok'd with pious prayers, 
Reliev'ſt the teeming matron's Cares, 


Sav'd by thy triple power; 


Accept this vow : henceforth the (a) pine 
That ſhades my humble roof is thine ; 
Where, (5) menacing the fight, 
Slain by my hand, a boar ſhall ſtain | 
Each year thy conſecrated fans 
On this returning light. 


NOTE S. 


'4 | THIS little ode ſeems, as has been obſerved, to be a return 
1 of gratitude to the goddeſs Diana for fome favours conferred ; 
which, from the firſt ſtanza, one ſhould ſuppoſe to be the ſafe 

delivery of a female friend. oy 

| (a) The 
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(a) The commentators cannot make out why a pine ſhould. - 


321 


be ſacrificed to Diana. But perhaps the poet was not ſo refined 
as his criticks. He was planting a pine, and poſſibly had a ſa- 
crifice to make to Diana, which might ſuggeſt the idea of de- 
dicating the tree to her as Guardian of the Woods, which Ho- 


race expreſsly calls her at the beginning of this ode. 


(3) The original is, © that meditates an oblique wound; 
an expreſſion perhaps applicable to the tuſks of a boar, but not 
eaſily tranſlated into Engliſh verſe. | | 
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eps OF HORACE, 


ODE XXIII. 
_ with purity of heart. 


Now Phidyle, at (a) Luna's birth, 
Now lift thy hands to heaven's abodes; 

Let incenſe, freſheſt fruits of earth, 
And ſwine, appeaſe thy houſehold gods. 


So ſhall no ſouth wind blaſt thy vines, 
Thy corn deſtructive mildew ſpare ; 


So as the ſickly year declines, 


Thy young ſhall ſcape th' autumnal air. 


Let the devoted herds that feed 
In (5) Algidus, o'erſpread with oak, 
Or whom the (c) Albanian paſtures breed, 
Fall dy the ſacred pontiff's ſtroke. 


| But thou with ſlaugfiter's crimſon ſtains 


Court not within theſe ſoft. retreats 
Thy humble gods ; but crown their fanes 


With roſemary and myrtle's ſweets. 
| If 
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If (4) guiltleſs hands approach the ſhrine, 
No ſumptuous victims can procure 
More favour from the powers divine 


Than humble pious gifts enſure. 


NO-F 6:4 


THIS ode ſeems in one reſpect intereſting, as containing a 
deſcription of ſacrifices uſed by perſons in the country in a 
middle ſtate of life. The ſuppoſition that Horace addreſſes a 
female ſervant of his own, is mere conjecture. It ſeems more 
probable that he writes this for the inſtruction of a country 
neighbour. | | 


(a) The new moon ſeems to have been conſidered by the 
Romans as the molt lucky time for ſacrifices, as well as the fit- 
teſt for mirth and jollity. 


(3) For a deſcription of Algidus, ſee Ode xxi. of lib. i. 


(c) The Albanian paſtures extended round the lake of the 
ſame name, now the lake of Caſtelgandolfo. San. 


(4) The conſtruction here given to immunis (which is the 
ſame that Sanadon has contended for) ſeems to be required 
by the ſenſe of this paſſage; but, it muſt be confeſſed, au- 
thorities in general, and that of Horace in particular, tend to 
ſypport the other opinion, viz. that immunis ſignifies fine mu- 
nere, without a gift. 
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324 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE XXIV. 


Addreſſed to the rich and profligate-men of the age. 


Frnoven ampler wealth than India boaſt, 
Or the bleſt Araby's unconquer'd coaſt, 
Be thine, though proudly ſtretch thy dome 
Where Tuſcan or Appulian waters foam, 
Yet ſhould ſtern fate, in terrors dreſt, 
Points its dread engines at thy lofty creſt; 
No care thy wretched ſoul can ſave 
From death's reſiſtleſs toils, and natute's general grave. 
More bleſt the favage Scythians roam, 
Whoſe wandering chariots bear their only home; 
The Goths, whoſe lands, unmark'd by bounds, | 


The wide- ſhar d gift of bounteous Ceres crowns; 


Where each in glad ſucceſſion yields, 
Reliev d from labour, his allotted fields. 
There, free from every guilty deed, 
The ſtep-dame cheriſhes the orphan breed ; 
(a) No wife, preſuming on her dower, 
Truſts gay gallants, and ſcorns the huſband's power : 
| | | Her 


LIB... ovQ. Z2200, 525 


Her only dower, her nobleſt claim, 
The bright inheritance of virtuous fame. 
(5) Her ſpotleſs mind that dreads to prove 
The untried horrors of adulterous loye, 
From guilt, as from pollution, flies, 
She dares not to offend, or daring, dies. 
Where, then, oh where, the patriot ſoul 
To check dire {laughter, factious rage controul ? 
An empire ſav'd ſhall bleſs his name, 
And the bright marbles conſecrate to fame, 
(e) Who dares licentious broils aſſuage, 
Dear to poſterity's remoteſt age; 
(a) Since, ah, too oft our envious dread 
Hates virtue living, but laments when dead! 
What boots complaint, with vengeful ſteel, 
If juſtice root not out the crimes we feel ? 
Why boaſt the laws that none obey, 
If morals aid not their neglected ſway ? _ 
If burning ſuns, or dreary plains, 
Where Boreas, fraught with deſolatiop, reigns, 
Or ſnow that froſts eternal bind, | 
(e) Awe not the greedy merchant's daring mind ? 
Whilſt ſailors, dexterouſly brave, 
Tempt the dread deep, and triumph o'er. the wave. 
All crimes we act, all woes endure ; 
Our only ſhame, the ſhame of being poor ; 
| * Dire 
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Dire ſhame, that bids us quit the ways 
Of arduous virtue, and reje& her praiſe ! 
Then (/) to the capitol, where ſpeed 
Applauding thouſands to proclaim the deed, 
Or nobly to the adjacent main 
Caſt thy lov'd treaſures, ſource of guilt and pain q 
Eraſe, whilſt better thoughts inſpire, 
The tainted principles of baſe deſire : 
Enervate minds, that pleafure charms, 
Confirm with uſeful toil, enure to arms. 
The youth untaught to rein the horſe, 
Shrinks at the hardy hunter's rapid courſe, 
More ſkill'd, alas! to gain applauſe 
In (g) guilty ſports, forbidden by the laws! 
In ſmiles his faithleſs parent dreſt 
Deceives the friend, the aſſociate, and the gueſt, 
And, toiling with inceſſant care, 
N Heaps ill-got treaſures on a worthleſs heir. 
ö | Thus the proud ſtores of wealth increaſe, 


P | Whilſt yet ſome want remains, the foe to peace. 
4 
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THIS ode, on a topick ſo frequent with our poet, (the 
luxury and profligacy of the age) is a ſtriking proof of his ad- 
dreſs in varying a theme ſo often treated. See 15th and 18th 
odes of lib. ii. and iſt and 6th of this book. 

From that paſſage in which civil diſcord is deprecated, it is 
generally ſuppoſed this ode was written before the end of the 
civil wars, that is, before the year of Rome 724. But, per- 
haps, it may be ſomewhat a later compoſition ; and the poet, 
by painting the obligations his country will owe to the man who 
ſhall appeaſe her troubles, obliquely endeavours to reconcile 
all parties to the uſurpation of Auguſtus, which promiſed at 
leaſt tranquillity and order to the diſtracted empire. 


(a) This deſcription is conformable to the repreſentation 
which Tacitus has given of the manners of the northern na- 
tions, our anceſtors, We may apply the remark of Mr. Gib- 
bon on that part of Tacitus, with at leaſt equal force, to this 
paſſage in Horace, viz. that he indulges an honeſt pleaſure 
« in the contraſt of barbarian virtue with the diſſolute manners 
„of the Roman ladies.” Decl. of Rom. Emp. vol. i. p. 236. 


() Compare this deſcription of Gothick chaſtity with the 
picture of Roman profligacy in Ode vi. of this book. 

(c) Horace ſeems here artfully to anticipate that reformation 
of manners which probably Auguſtus was at this time prepa- 
ring to attempt, and which afterwards he, in ſome degree, ef- 
fected ; or, perhaps, it is an exhortatioa to him to uſe his 
newly-eſtabliſhed power for the extinguiſhment of civil diſcord, 
and the reſtraint of licentious morals, CE 
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328 ODES OF HORACE, 


(4) The ſame thought, Mr. Duncombe remarks, occurs in 
the Epiſtle to Auguſtus ; | 


& Urit enim fulgore ſuo qui pregravat artes 
Infra ſe poſitus: extinctus amabitur idem.“ 


bp Oppreſt we feel the beam directly beat: 
+ Thoſe ſuns of glory pleaſe not till they ſet.” Port. 


(e) The poet in this place, as in ſome others, ſeems to con- 
ſider the adventurous ſpirit of commerce as one ſource of the 


corruption of morals. It had no doubt contributed to the in- 
troduction of luxury, and the deſtruction of that ſimple and 


martial character on which the Roman greatneſs was founded, 
without ſubſtituting all the advantages it brings in modern 
times, and more eſpecially to our own country. 


(F) The beſt opinions agree that this refers to a cuſtom the 


Romans had of conſecrating gold and jewels to the gods. This 
is repreſented as having been a frequent practice with private 
perſons, the ſenate, and even the emperors. Theſe conſecra- 


tions were made with great ſolemnity, and attended by a great 
concourſe of people and loud acclamations. Dac. San. 


() Two games are mentioned, that of dice, and the trochus, 
a Grecian game, which conſiſted in driving an iron hoop, the 
inſide of which was ſet round with iron rings. It is ſaid that 


great dexterity was neceflary to guide it properly. All games 
of chance, eſpecially dice, were forbidden by the Roman laws. 


Pac: 
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ODE XXY. 


An invitation to Bacchus to enable the poet, by his inſpiration, 


to /ing the praiſes of Auguſius, 


3 


WIBx, oh where, with mighty force, 
Bacchus, doſt thou urge my courſe! 

Fill'd by thy inſpiring power, 

What ſequeſter'd grove or bower, 

What lone cave, ſhall hear my ſong 
Czfar'shodlike fame prolong, 

Wafted to the ſtars above, 

Thron'd next high imperial Jove ? 


IT. 


New-born glories, themes unſung, 
Wake my ſoul, inſpire my tongue ! 
Raptures every ſenſe pervade ! 
Thus, in wild diſorder'd numbers, 
(a) Starting from ecſtatick ſlumbers, 
Raves the aſtoniſh'd Thracian maid, 
| When, 
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When, from hills near Hebrus' ſtream, 
Darts her fervid eye o'er Thrace, 
Where the fnowy mountains gleam, 


_ Haunts of a barbarian race. 


ITI. 


Let me thus, whilſt fancy ſtrays, 

Thy (5) lone rocks, thy groves, admire : 
Hear, oh hear, my votive lays, 
Ruler of the (c) Naiad choir ! 
Thou, whoſe train, in frantick mirth, 
(a) Rend the loftieſt trees from earth |! 
Fir'd by thee, my Muſe diſdains 
Weak, inglorious, mortal ſtrains ; 
Pleas'd, enraptur'd with the chace, 
Thee, the vine-crown'd god, I trace. 


NO r 


THIS ode, as well as the xixth of the ſecond book, is ſup- 
poſed to have been written in imitation of the Greek Dithyr- 
ambicks, or ſongs in honour of Bacchus, a ſpecies of writing 
in which the poet, feigning to be inſpired by the deity, ven- 
tures on bolder flights than would be allowed to any other kind 
of poetry. The dithyrambick,” ſays Sanadon, © bears 
te the ſame relation to lyrick poetry that lyrick poetry does to 
& other poetry in general. It is in the dithyrambick that the 
« warmth of imagination, and boldneſs of language, in which 


ce the 


ar Re MW My". 


&« the ſublimity of an ode conſiſts, ought eſpecially to prevail.“ 
No very probable conjecture can be formed as to the date of 
this ode. Dacier only ſays Horace was then old. Sanadon 
thinks it could not have been written before the conſecration of 
Auguſtus, which, according to the chronology he adopts, was 
in the year of Rome 725. 


(a) This is given as the moſt probable ſenſe of the word ex- 
 Jomnis; about which there has been much diſpute amongſt the 
criticks. Under this conſtruction, it is, perhaps, neceſſary to 
divide the word, as Dr. Foſter was inclined to do, in preference 

to reading, with Dr. Bentley, Zdonis. This lively image of 
the Bacchant is, perhaps, one of the moſt truly lyrick paſſages 
in Horace. The country of Thrace was highly pictureſque; 
and Dr. Blackwell ſuppoſes the poet to have been ſtruck with 
its beauties when marching through it in the army of Brutus, 


Mem. of Aug. vol. ii. p. 53. 


(5) The reading adopted here by the tranſlator, (rupes) if 


it is not in the oldeſt MS. and editions, ſeems to have 
ſufficient authority, and to convey a meaning moit likely to be 
the true one. It is uſed by Horace on a fimilar occaſion, See 
Ode xix. lib. ii. 


(c) The ancients, we are told in the Delphin edition, feigned 
Bacchus to be the ruler of the Naiads, to ſhew the „ 
of wine over water. ; 


(4) This power of tearing up trees is ſuppoſed to allude to 
a circumſtance in the Bacchants of Euripides, where Agave and 
the other Bacchants are repreſented as tearing up a tree on 
which the unfortunate Pentheus had taken refuge. Delph. ed. 
Dac. 
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ODE XXVI. 


He profeſſes to lay aſide the weapons of. love, but requeſts 
Venus to puniſh Chloe for her cruelty, © 


Listep by beauty's conquering charins, 
Her banners in the field I bore : 


Now, (a) on theſe walls, my uſeleſs arms, 


; And harp, proclaim love's warfare o'er, . * | 
There, on (5) the left of Venus' ſhrine, | 

My once reſplendent (c) torches wait; 

There fthall the bows, the bars, recline, 

- That menac'd oft th' oppoſing gate. | 
[1 : | | 
1 SGodqdeſs of Cyprus' bleſt abode, { 
: | Of Memphis, free from wintery ſnows, : 
21 (4) Once touch with thy uplifted rod | r 
Proud Chloe's heart, and let her feel my woes ! | g 
SOT ES” * 
HORACE is ſuppoſed to have been forty, or upwards, when , 


he wrote this renunciation of gallantry, which, if it was fin- 
| * cere, 


r 
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vere, does hot appear to have been permanent. The ſpirited 
metaphor at the beginning of this ode, by which love is com- 
pared to war, has been enlarged upon by Ovid in the paſſage 
beginning “ Militat omnis amans, et habet ſua caſtra capides" 


fa) When the ancients renounced any trade or art, it was 
their cuſtom to conſecrate the implements of it to ſome god, 
and particularly to the deity who preſided over the profeſſion 


they had abandoned. Horace therefore conſecrates his levers, 


his torches, his bow, and his lyre to Venus. Dac. 


(3) To underſtand this, ſays Dacier, it muſt be remarked, 


that the ancients placed the ſtatues of their gods on the north 
fide of their temples, ſo that they faced the ſouth. Thus the 
eaſt was on their left, and the weſt on their right. Horace, 
therefore, hangs his weapons on the wall which was on the left 
of Venus, becauſe it was the eaſt, which was deemed ths lucky 
ſide. 


(d) The inſtruments here enumerated are ſuppoſed to be 
thoſe which were uſed by lovers in beſieging the houſes of their 
miſtreſſes at night. It has been objected that bows (arcs) could 
be of no uſe in breaking doors. Dacier juſtifies the expreſſion 
by ſaying that orb, were to ſhoot any rival who ſhould oppoſe 


them. But it is not probable they had, on theſe occafions, ſuch 


ſerious conflicts ; and, beſides, the e are expreſsly ſaid to 
menace the doors, 

Dr. Bentley, on mere conjecture, would read ſecureſque 
(axes.) Cunningham and Sanadon would change it to a 


clumſy word {harpas, ) found no where in Horace. But can we, 


at this diſtance of time, be certain that arcus might not have 
another ſenſe than its primitive one, and ſignify an inſtrument, 
ſomewhat in the ſhape of a bow, and proper for breaking doors? 
Geſner thinks the engine ſince called arcubaliſta (or cro/s-bow) 

might 
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might have been employed againſt doors, and at that period 
called arcus. | 


(4) In the original it is /eme?, once for all; which ſurely im- 
plies efeually. The rod is alſo to be lifted “ high in the air,” 
ſo that we cannot agree with Sanadon and Francis, that Chloe 
was to receive the gentleſt correction poſlible, | 


ODE 


vu 


LIB, III. ODE XXVII. 33 


ODE XXVII. 


He diſſuades Galatea from a voyage, by a deſcription of 
the dangers to which Europa expoſed herſelf, and her 


repentance. 


Tur (a) fox that rears her rav'nous breed, 

Th' ill-omen'd bird, the wolf, ſhall lead 
Th' impious on his courſe ; 

Or the fell ſerpent ſhall affright, 

Darting more ſwift than arrow's flight 


Athwart his trembling horſe. 


My careful auguries attend 

The parting of each valu'd friend: 
(5) Ere with ill-boding lay 

Crows hover o'er the ſtagnant lake, 

The raven's happier note I wake 


From realms of orient day. 


Where'er my Galatza's fate 
Shall lead her ſteps, may bleſſings wait, 
Nor thou forget my care ! 
Thee 
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Thee nor the luckleſs pye (c) delays, 
Nor crow with hoarſer murmur ſtays, 


s I )!bhe vagrant bird of air. 


But lo, what fierce tempeſtuous war 
(4) Orion's late declining ſtar 
Spreads o'er the angry ſeas ! 
By dangers warn'd, I fail no more 
Where (e) Adriatick billows roar, 
Nor truſt the ( f ) weſtern breeze, 


| (20 Let the dire offspring of our foes, 
Expos'd to every gale that blows, 
Hear the wild tempeſts rave, 
| Affrighted view the dangerous ſhores 
8 ö That tremble when the ocean roars 
Laſh'd by the ſounding wave. 
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Thus, (Y) fair Europa boldly preſt | 
With ſnow-white limbs the artful beaſt, 
Source of her am'rous pain 
Yet felt her daring heart congeal'd, 
When to her ſight aroſe reveal'd 
| The monſters of the main. 


Late, 
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Late, ſtudious of each choiceſt flower, 
She wove the garland, deck'd the bower, 
The favour'd nymphs to pleaſe. 


Now, midſt the glimmering of the night, 
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Nought but the ſtars appear'd in ſight, 
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And wide-expanded ſeas. (i) 
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But when ſhe reach'd fair Crete's domains, 
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Whoſe hundred cities deck the plains, 
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*. 


« Alas, my injur'd fire !”? 
(Thus ſtung by fell remorſe, ſhe cried,) 
«© Where now thy daughter's virgin pride 
„ O'erwhelm'd by wild deſire ? 
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Oh ſay from whence or where I came ! 
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The fatal wound to virgin fame 
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« Can one frail life atone ? 
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© Wake I the fatal crime to weep ? 
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« Or by vain forms that mock my ſleep 
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cc Deceiv'd, and guiltleſs, groan ? 
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Mi Ah, wherefore did I rather ſtray 
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« Soon ſhall-that once-lov'd object mourn, 
« With bleeding ſides, with broken horn, 
« If yielded to my power. 


« Shameleſs I left my native home; 
« Shameleſs on earth I dare to roam, 
6 Nor heaven's juſt wrath aſſuage. 
« Oh, would ſome godhead hear my pes: 
hy Expoſe me to the deſart air, 
e the fierce lion's rage ! 


1 . % Ere yet relentleſs care conſume 
: 4 The freſhneſs of my youthful bloom, 
« And pining grief deface ; 


1 | «« Ere from my veins the moiſture ſtray, 
þ | | «« Fain would I fate with richeſt prey 


«« The tyger's ſavage race. 


RD. *- 


4 „ Accurs'd Europa! lo, thy ſire 

1 1 Calls thee with juſt vindictive ire 
c To the dark realms of death! 

i «© Ofer yon high elm the faithful zone 
| «© (Companion of thy fate) be thrown. 
; « To ſtop this guilty breath. 
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LIB, III, ODE xxvII. 339 


« If yet thou chuſe a ruder ſhock, 
Ruſh headlong from the pointed rock, 


A 
* 


C The ſtormy ocean brave: 


* 
* 


Or wouldſt thou ſtain with vile diſgrace 
6 The glories of thy royal race, 


6 Some proud barbarian's ſlave ?” 


Whilſt thus ſhe mourn'd, (&) love's ſportive queen 
Enjoy'd with treacherous mirth the ſcene 
Of fond miſtaken pride : 
Her youthful ſon, with bow unſtrung, 
T hat careleſs o'er his ſhoulders hung, 
| Stood ſmiling by her ſide, 


Sated with mirth, ſhe cried, “ Abſtain 
« From angry threats! appeaſe thy pain, 
Nor let reſentment lour ! 
This hated object of thy ſcorn 
« Shall meet thy rage, ſhall yield his horn 
„ Submiſlive to thy pow'r. 


«© Know, thou art Jove's immortal ſpouſe : 


© Hence with thy grief! return his yows ; 


« Enjoy thy ſplendid fame. 
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340 ' ODES OF HORACE, 


« The love that gave thy ſtory birth 
Y | «« Shall mark a portion of the earth, 
5 47) Diſtinguiſh'd by thy name.” 


NOTE 


| THE occaſion of this ode will, perhaps, never be ſatis- 

| factorily explained, as it ſeems to relate to ſome circumſtance 

in the private life of Horace of which no account is extant. 

This renders the ode in general (though beautiful in ſeveral 

of its parts) obſcure and unintereſting. Neither Dacier, 

Bentley, nor Sanadon, who ſeem all to have beſtowed much 

pains upon it, have given ſuch an elucidation as will fatisfy 

an inquiſitive and intelligent reader. The latter, indeed, 

thinks he has diſcovered the ſtory to which this ode relates. | 
One Elia Galla, it ſeems, the wife of Poſthumus, wiſhed to \ 
accompany her huſband to the eaſt ; and Propertius, in one \ 
of his elegies, perſuades Poſthumus to take her with him. 

Horace, he tells us, addreſſes her under the fictitious name of 

Galatæa. But ivhat could induce Horace to give advice con- 

trary to that of Propertius ? or what circumſtance (except 

that of having once in her life wiſhed to take a voyage) ſhould 
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| fix it to this woman, who 1s never mentioned by Horace elſe- 
| where, rather than to any other perſon ? The name of Galatza 
«| being in the two firſt ſyllables nearly the fame as Galla, ra- 
10 ther diminiſhes than adds to the probability of the conjecture; 
8 ö for when the ancient poets uſed fictitious names, they rather 
5 | avoided a reſemblance to the real ones, except, perhaps, as 
'Þ | to the number of ſyllables and the quantity; in neither of 
þ which particulars is there any reſemblance here. After all, to 
| render this ode intereſting to #s, much more ought to be 


known than the zame of the perſon to whom it relates. 
All, 
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All, therefore, we can ſuy is, that the ode /crems to have been 
written to deter ſome female friend, or miſtreſs, from an in- 
tended voyage. To effect this, Horace mentions the various 
omens that alarm travellers at their departure, and admits 
they are only applicable to the guilty and impious: but, he 
obſerves, more weighty motives exiſt to d ter her, there being 
every reaſon '© apprehend tempeſtuous weather. He then, 
as a warning, repreſents the fituation in which Europa found 

| herſelf during an adventurous voyage, and afterwards in an 
unknown country. Her reflections on the occaſion, and the 
exquiſite raillery of Venus, who comforts her by making 
known the real quality of her lover, conclude the poem; 
which muſt have ariſen not only from an intended voyage of 
a female friend, but from ſome circumſtances in that voyage 
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i now unknown. We ſhould only bewilder ourſelves by con- 1 
jecturing what thoſe circumſtances were. | bs 
\ (a) Theſe ſeveral animals were, it ſeems, unfavourable A. 
omens to travellers. What “the ill-omened bird”? (called in 1 
the original parra) was, the commentators are hardly able to bl i 
Eq , 4 
gueſs, nor is it very material. {th 
| p bY 6 
(3) The meaning of this paſſage, in the original, ſeems bt; 
not very clear. The tranſlator has given the beſt ſenſe he 0 * 
could make of it. On the one hand, he agrees with thoſe + ol 
3 5 ; 6 1 
who would ſtrike out the interrogation after providus auſpeæ, Wok: 
: . 24 LoL 
and continue the ſenſe of that ſtanza into the next: on the » 

. > . Fe . * "4 . 1 
other point, he agrees with Sanadon and Duncombe, that, by 4 
invoking the raven from the eaf?, Horace means “ to call for vey 
& lucky omens to favour the voyages of his friends,“ not“ for "8 

. . "44 + 
& unlucky ones to deter them.” The flight of birds from the may 
eaſt ſeems always to have been conſidered as a favourable pre- . 
ſage, But our minds having received an early impreſſion AY 
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342 ODES OF HORACE, 


from Gay's Fables, we can hardly bring ourſelves to think 
the raven a favourable omen under any circumſtances. 


(c) The ſenſe ſeems to require Dr. Bentley's _— of 
the preſent tenſe vetat for vetet. 


(4) So in Ode xxviii. lib. i, 


— „ the winds that wait 
4 Orion's fall, o'erwhelm'd in angry ſeas.” 


(e) Horace, ſays Dacier, knew the Adriatick ſea, having 
formerly embarked at Brunduſium on his way to Athens: and 
he knew it's treachery till better on his return from the army 


of Brutus, 


J) This is properly the /outh-weffern. It was the moſt 
favourable wind for thoſe who were failing from Italy to 
Greece or Ægypt, and might therefore tempt Galatæa to em- 
bark, and deceive ber. . 


(g) The ancients ſuppoſed, that a certain portion of ca- 
lamities muſt fall ſomewhere, but that, by prayer and ſacrifice, 
it might be turned on their enemies. Eveniant nofiris hoſ- 
& tibus, illa, precor.” | 


\ 


(%) The ftory of Jupiter and Europa is well known. Dacier 
ſuppoſes Horace to imply here that, as Europa was deceived 
by the bull, who, when ſhe only meant to take an airing on 
his back, carried her out to ſea, ſo Galatæa may be deceived 
by a wind apparently favourable, and embark on a voyage that 
may prove dangerous, if not fatal. 
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LIB. III. ODE XXVIL. 343 


(i) The compariſon of Galatza to Europa ends here, and 

_ conſequently the ſubje& of the ode is finiſhed ; but the idea 

of Europa fires the imagination of the poet, who amuſes him- 

ſelf by painting the rage of that princeſs after ſhe had been 
violated by Jupiter. Dac. Duncombe. 


(4) This lively deſcription of Venus and her ſon, Dacier 
thinks, would make a good ſubject for a picture. 


(1) This ſtory gives at leaſt the poerical origin of the name 
of Europe, 
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ODE XXVIII. 
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He invites Lyde, one of his miſtreſſes, to celebrate the feaſi 


i of Neptune. 
| 


ö. 
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UW HaT mirth ſhall chaſe our cares away 
On mighty Neptune's feſtal day ? | 
Haſte, Lyde, haſte, my active fair! 


Our rich (a) Cœcubian treaſures ſhare : 


AEST AS CD IEA” 


Produce our ſtores, and, if thou'rt wiſe, 


() Give wiſdom's fortreſs new ſupplies. 
II. 


Seeſt thou the ſun's declining ray? 


Think'ſt thou the fleeting hours will ſtay ? 
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That time, that winged time ſtands ſtill, 
Till thou the joyous flaggon fill ? 


5 Bring then the (c) loitering caſk, whoſe date 


Marks when old Bibulus rul'd the ſtate. 


Let 
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III. 


Let us, my fair, alternate ſing: 
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= | Firſt will I praiſe old ocean's king, 


His green-hair'd nymphs, his Nereid choir : 
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Thou to Latona wake thy lyre, 
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And paint Diana's virgin grace, 


Her rapid darts, her ſylvan chace. 
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Laſt we will greet the Queen of Smiles; 
Who, when her bleſt Egean iſles, 


Fa — 
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Or (4) Paphian groves, demand her care, 5 i 
Guides her bright ſwans through realms of air. ! 2 
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Night, (e) gentle night, with grateful praiſe, 
With graver ſong ſhall cloſe our lays. 
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deſeribed 


N ²˙ A 1 ; 
THE feaſt of Neptune, which gave occaſion to this ode, 5 3 
was held on the 23d of July. On that day ſuch a concourſe 2 1 
of people reſorted to Rome, that the ſtreets and environs of 1 4 
2 the city were filled with huts made with leaves to receive the 6 4 
ſtrangers. Horace, who hated crowds and buſtle, determines - 7 £ 
to paſs the day with Lyde in domeſtick mirth. Dac. 1 1 
This ode is, with reaſon, ſuppoſed to have been written 1 1 G 
ſome time after the eleventh of this book, as Lyde is there Fl [ 
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* 


deſcribed as wild and unmanageable, here ſhe is domeſtick 
and familiar. It ſeems intended by the poet as an Ana- 
creontick ; but the religious cuſtoms and feaſts of the Romans 
having become unintereſting, much of its ſpirit and vivacity 
is loſt, 


(a) This was a ſpecies of the Campanian wine, and con- 


ſequently highly valued. | 


(3) This ſenſe, which, if warrantable, ſeems to give great 
ſpirit to the paſſage, was ſuggeſted to the tranſlator by a 
friend highly diſtinguiſhed by the wit of his proſe compoſi- 
tions and the elegance of his poctry, It is not the interpreta- 
tion uſually given, but had (as the tranſlator has ſince ob- 
ſerved) appeared the true one to Smart. Interpreters, in 
“ general,” ſays he, render the paſſage in this manner, 
% viz, Offer violence to wiſdom, which is ever upon its 
& guard.“ He adds, I rejected this ſenſe, as the Latin 
„ will more naturally bear a better.” N. B. Dr. Foſter ſup- 
poſed the meaning to be the ſame as in the fpafſage, ** T% lene 


& tormentum ingenio admowves plerumque duro.” 


(e) Many ſuppoſe this epithet of /ozzering is meant as a joke 
on the inactivity of Bibulus, who, being conſul with Julius 
Cæſar, and unable effectually to oppoſe the ambitious mea- 


ſures of his colleague, ſhut himſelf up in his houſe, and de- 
clined acting at all; ſo that the common ſaying at Rome was, 


that Julius and Cæſar were the two conſuls. But the tranſlator 


cannot think a jeſt of this kind at all in the ſtile of Horace, 


ſtill leſs can he ſuppoſe, as ſome do, that a pun on the name 
of Bibulus is intended. 
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ODES OF HORACE, 


3 UN | | 

5 þ 8 ODE XxIx. 

„ He invites Macenas to his villa, and thence takes occaſron ts 
i  moralize on his own independence and contentment. 


F AM'D offspring of (a) Etrurian kings, 
Mcenas, thee my ſofteſt wine 
Untaſted waits: the (5) roſe its ſweetneſs brings; 
Preſt for thy hair my richeſt perfumes ſhine. 


Quit then, for once, the (c) diſtant ſight 
Of wealthy Tibur's humid lands, 

Of Eſula declining from the height, 

And (d) hills once plow'd by parricidal hands: 


35, ope; 
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Quit the vain wealth that cloys deſire; 


S? Ao 


Forego thy proud reſplendent dome ; 


— 
— 
£4 


Nor from its cloud-aſpiring (e) towers admire : 


The ſmoke, and din, and opulence of Rome. 
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15 1 Sooth'd by the change, the rich repoſe 
13 Full oft in cots, with ſimple fare; 
Where, though no purple ſhines, no carpet glows, 


Content can ſmooth the brow of. anxious care. 


Behold, 
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Behold, diſtinguiſh'd in the ſkies, | 
(J) Andromeda's refulgent ſire! 
See (g) Procyon, ſee the furious (þ) lion rife, 


Portending ardent ſuns and ſcorching fire ! 


In the cool ſtream, or grateful ſhade, 

The weary ſhepherd ſeeks to eaſe 
His fainting flocks ; (i) nor bank, nor ſilent glade, 
Feels the ſoft freſhneſs of the wand'ring breeze. 


Thou ſit'ſt, with ever-watchful care 
Foreboding what our diſtant foes, 
() Seres, or (J) Bactrians, may for Rome prepare, 


(n) Or hoſtile regions where the Tanais flows. 


But the wiſe god, who veils in night 
|  Fate's dark decrees, on human kind 
Caſts down a pitying ſmile, when vain affright, 
When dread of unknown ills uſurp the mind. 


Secure whate'er to-day beſtows : 
The reſt is borne by fortune's tide ; 
Which, like the varying ſtream of Tiber, flows, 
Whoſe waters now with peaceful murmur glide, 
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Now, ſwell'd by fierce indignant floods, 

Roll rocky fragments to the main, 
Roar thro' the echoing mountains, ſweep the woods, 
The herds, the village cots, and deſolate the plain. 


(n) He, he alone is ſelf- poſſeſt, 
Who, rais'd above misfortune's pow'r, 
Can fay, To-day I've liv'd, to-day am bleſt : 


(To- morrow ſuns may gleam, or darkneſs lour !”) 


Can ſay, with independent pride, 

«© Thoſe joys no envious fate can blaſt : 
« The gods, omnipotent in all beſide, 
Change not the blifsful moment that has paſt.” 


Fortune with wanton malice ſports, 
Exulting in perfidious wiles, 
Now hears my vows, and now another courts, 
And charms alternately with fickle fmiles, 


— 


I hail her preſence ; ſhould ſhe fly 

With rapid wings, I ſcorn her power, 
Wrapt in fair virtue's garb life's ſtorms defy, 
And court integrity without a dower. 


Thou gh 
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Though the ſplit maſt confeſs the ſtorm 
With hollow roar, ſerenely brave, | 
No abject prayer I breathe, no vows I form, 


Leſt my loy'd treaſure ſate the greedy wave. 


(o) Then, though the mighty ſhip is torn, 
To launch the humble ſkiff be mine, 
Safe through the perils of the ocean borne, 


Whilſt favouring zephyrs blow, and ſtars propitious ſhine. 


[ 


NOTE & 


THIS celebrated ode has, perhaps, more admirers than any 
other in Horace. Scaliger ſays, that ! it begins in the gen- 
 « tleſt ſtile, but riſes till it attains a height which no other 
« poet could reach.“ Contrary to the uſual practice of Ho- 
race in his loftier odes, it is founded on Epicurean principles, 
but ſo purified and exalted by his genius, as almoſt to reach 
the ſublime morality of ſtoiciſm ; or, perhaps, it would be 
more juſt to ſay that, although our poet begins as an Epicu- 
rean, his philoſophy riſes with his poetry, and he becomes a 
Stoick before the cloſe. | | 

From the remonſtrance with Mæcenas on his anxiety about 
publick events, and for the welfare of the city, we may ſup- 
poſe this ode to have been written whilſt he was governor of 
Rome, and, perhaps, during the abſence of Auguſtus on his 
Spaniſh expedition; which ſeems to have continued from the 
year of Rome 726 to 729. Sanadon fixes it at the year 733, 
when Mæcenas again had the government of the city. 

The paraphraſe of this ode by Dryden has been ſo highly 
applauded, as to render, in the opinion of many, a new 

tranſla. 
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tranſlation needleſs, and perhaps preſumptuous. It cannot, 
indeed, be expected, that a mere tranſlator ſhould equal that 
great poet in two or three paſſages in which he has been pe- 
culiarly happy. But, perhaps, if his ode be carefully exa- 
mined, its fame will be found to reſt on thoſe paſſages alone. 
The remainder is ſurely in a very inferior ſtile, and is, be- 
ſides, ſuch. an incoherent mixture of tranſlation, paraphraſe 
and imitation, that it could not with propriety be admitted 
into a work which profeſſes to contain only the former. The 
tranſlator has therefore ventured, even in this inſtance, to ob- 


trude an humbler attempt of his own. 
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() See the notes on Lib. i. Ode i. 


(5) Flowers and perfumes were deemed almoſt as neceſſary 
at a Roman entertainment as wine. See Ode ii. and Ode vii. 


lib. ii. and Ode xix. lib. iii. 
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(e) The palace of Mæcenas, on the Eſquiline hill, was fo 
fituated as to command a proſpect of the neighbouring coun- 5 
try. Tibur, now Tivoli, has been deſcribed in the remarks 
on former odes. (See Ode vi. of lib. ji. and Ode iv. of this 
book.) Eſula was a town near Tibur, ſituate « on _ declivity 


of a hill. Delph. ed. 
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(4) The country near Tuſculum is meant here. A colony 
is ſuppoſed to have been founded there by Telegonus, ſon 
of Ulyſſes and Circe, who had Emer: flain his . 


Delph. ed, Dac. 
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0 From this palace of Mæcenas, or, as ſome ſay, from 
a tower at the top of it, Nero beheld Rome in flames, and 


appeared highly pleaſed at the fight. Delph. ed. Suet. 
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(J) Cepheus, king of Æthiopia, or, according to ſome, of 
Phcenicia, was placed amongſt the ſtars, together with Caſſiope, 
his wife, and Andromeda his daughter. He forms a con- 
ſtellation of nineteen ſtars at the tail of the leſſer bear. Co- 


lumella ſays it riſes the gth of July, which * r | 


with this paſſage of Horace. Dac. 


(g) Procyon is (as the Greek word ſignifies) the conſtella- 
tion immediately preceding the dog-ſtar ; it conſiſts of three 
ſtars near the milky way, and roſe in the time of — on 
the 15th of July. Dac. San. 


() The lion is a conſtellation of nineteen ſtars. Some 
incline to think Horace means the dog-ſtar, as it was ſome» 
times confounded with the lion by the ancients. The dog- 
ſtar does not appear till the ſun enters the firſt degree of the 
lion, Dac. Mr. Duncombe obſerves, that Dryden, in the 
lines anſwering to this paſſage, ſeems to have had in view the 
old tranſlation of this ode by Fanſhaw.,—Fanſhaw ſays, 


Now peeps Andromeda's ſmall ſtar, 

* And Procyon ſhews the dog not far: 
He barks; and Phoebus” kindling rays 
« Haſte to bring back the ſultry days.” 


Dryden“ The Syrian ftar 
1 « Barks from afar. 
But, as Mr. D. obſerves, it is more proper to ſay a dog barks, . 
than a ſtar barks. (N. B. The original ſays nothing about 
barking.) 

In the concluſion of the ſame paſſage Dryden Jeſeribes the 
heavens as frying. This, we truſt, the Engliſh reader wall 
believe is not in the RIOT 
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(i) Here Dryden has fallen into a qpnceit wholly unwar-- 
ranted by the paſſage in Horace: 


© Thoſe very ſhades and en new ſhades and ſtreams 
«6 requae; ' 

« And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging. 
66 fire.” 


— 


(&) The Seres; according to Ptolemy, were a nation of 


Aſia, between the Ganges and the eaſtern ocean. Some ſup- 


poſe that they were the ſame as the Chineſe. 


(1) The Bactrians formed a part of the ancient Perſian, 
then the Parthian, empicy and are put * Horace for the 


| whole. 


() The regions near the Tanais mean the Scythian nations. 


(5) In this paſſage, and the greater part of what follows, 
the genius of Dryden ſhines in its full luſtre. The lines 
are too well known to make it neceſſary to quote them. 


(o) The ſenſe of this paſſage ſeems to be, that whilſt a 
veſſel is in danger, the merchant on board is anxious for his 
wealth, and may endanger his life to preſerve it, but the paſ- 
ſenger, (to whom Horace compares himſelf) who has no 
ſuch care or incumbrance, can ecard himſelf by a timely eſcape 
in the boat. 

Statius has this thought in-his Sylva. But _ hav beauti- 
fully enlarged * it: 


% Oh! whilſt along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
« Say, ſhall my little bark attendant fail, 


% Pucſue the triumph, and partake the gale.” 
2 : — , ee 
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ODE XXX. 


He rejoices in the ſucceſs of his hrick poetry, and foretels 


the immortal honour it will obtain . him, 


 HicH as the pytamids I raiſe” 

A monument of deathileſs praiſe, 
Which ſafe from ev'ry tempeſt's rage 

| Shall ſtand, and brave the power of age. 
: Neer; whilſt time's rapid pinions fly, 
My nobier part, my verſe, ſhall die. 
Tis mine from every age to claim 
Freſh honours, ſtill-increaſing fame, 
Whilſt Jove's eternal rites are paid 
By the hoar (a) prieſt and ſilent maid. 
Where (5) Aufidus' herce torrent raves, 
Where ſcarce a genial rivulet laves 


Old Daunus realm, my name ſhall ſound, 


(e) Once humble, now with glory crown'd, 

My name, who firſt in Latian plains 

Have dar'd to breathe the Æolian ſtrains. | 
| Aa 2 : Aſſume, 
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Aſſume, Melpomene, the praiſe 

That juſtly crowns thy tuneful lays, 
And let the Delphick laurel bind 

My brows, diſtinguiſh'd o'er mankind. 


'THIS ode is on the ſame ſubject as the laſt of the ſecond 
book, See the remarks on that ode. | 

Ovid has almoſt literally copied this paſſage in the con- 
cluding lines of his Metamorphaſes. His prophecy alſo has 
been accompliſhed. How much more reaſon had our Poet to 
pleaſe himſelf with the proſpect of immortality ; ? 

Poets, ſays Sanadon, whether good or bad, have maintained 
this cuſtom of applauding themſelves at the cloſe of their 
works. The judgement of poſterity decides upon the pre- 
ſumption of * 1 and the merit of the other, 

(a) The chicf 8 was Ds — in the ſa- 
crifices by one of the veſtal virgins, who * a und 
Oo EE i 


7 , 4 
. = * * ” I , 3 4 
7 4 * - 47 F Y 


(5) The 8 now called the ehe was à river in 
Appulia. 

4 This gives,” ſaid Dr. roſter, « but a ſmall —— for his 
« poetry to be celebrated in. It js better to underſtand it, 
0 born where Aufidus, Er. as longe . natus ad Auf- 
« u . MS. 

Juſt as the foregoing objection appears to be. the tranſlator 
has not ventured to adopt the remedy propoſed, for to him 


the word zatus, (born) in the original, ſeems too important 
| not 
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LI B. HI, ODE xxx. 
Bentley, Sanadon, and others, refer it to 


(c) The tranſlator has here followed thoſe interpreters 
who refer ex humili potens to Horace himſelf ; which ſeems 
the only conſtruction applicable to the deſign and purport 


not to have been expreſſed, if that had been the 
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ODE I. 


He complains of having fallen in love again at the age of 
. 


| LoxG, long the ſeat of peaceful reſt, 

Again love's mighty queen invades my breaſt, 
Oh ſpare! not ſuch my youthful fire, 

As once (a) kind Cynara wak'd to fond deſire, 
Fierce parent of love's pleaſing pain, 

Bend not ſtern fifty to thy gentle reign. 
No: be thy power o'er youth diſplay'd, 

Whoſe ever-ſoothing prayers invoke thy aid, 

More fitly with thy (5) Paulus ſport ; 

There guide thy beauteous ſwans, there fix thy court, 

Still 
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Still is thy. empire claim, 
And find his heart congenial to thy flame 
Whom noble birth, whom grace attends, 
Whofe generous eloquence protects his friends; 
Who, all-accompliſh'd, ſhall diſplay 


Thy conquering banners, and aſſert thy ſway, 


And when, o'erſhadow'd by thy wings, 
He triumphs o'er the wealth a rival brings, 
Near the (c) Albanian lake halt 7 raiſe 

The marble image ſacred to thy praiſe : 
There ſhall thy heavenly ſenſe rejoice 
In fragrant incenſe, there attend the voice 

Of magick harmony, inſpire | 


The feſtive ſong, and hail the according lyre. 


There, twice in each revolving day, 
(4) The youths, the nymphs, in honour of thy ſway, 
Thy beauteons form encircling round, a 
Shall beat in (a) Salian dance the hallow'd grounds 
No more, alas! my hope aſpires 
To wake in gentle maids congenial fires; 
No more in joyous cups I dare | 
Contend, whilſt blooming chaplets deck my hair, ; 
Yet why, belov'd, when thou art near, 9 
Steals down my cheek the ſlowly-trickling tear? Si 
Why oft, where ſweet perſuaſion hung, 5 


The broken accents faulter on my tongue? 
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Thee, in my ſlumbers, thee I ſeize, 
Thee, ever flitting, like the winged breeze, 
Purſue along the martial plain, 
Chaſe down the rapid flood, and loſe amidft the main, 


NOTES on LIB. 5 


MOST of the odes in this book appear to have been written 
towards the cloſe of Horace's life: they are almoſt all perfect 
in their ſeveral kinds. An expreſſion in the old Life of Ho- 
race aſcribed to Suetonius has induced ſome to ſuppoſe the 
whole of this book to have been compoſed at a later period 
than any part of the former books ; but internal evidence, 
as to ſome of them, proves the contrary. For inſtance, the 
twelfth ode of this book, if addreſſed (as appears next to 
certain) to the port Virgil, muſt have been an earlier compo- 
fition than the third ode of the firſt book. The true ſenſe of 
the paſſage in Suetonius ſeems to be, as Dacier and later cri» 
ticks obſerve, that the poet, having written two very ſublime 
odes in praiſe of Tiberius and Druſus, and having ſome by 
him upon other topicks, was enjoined by Auguſtus (who pro- 
bably wiſhed the former ſhould appear) to my the whole 
in a fourth book. | 


NOTES ox ODE I. 


THIS elegant ode appears to have been written in the year 
of Rome- 737 when Horace was in his fiftieth year : it has 
been imitated, with perhaps equal elegance, by Pope, whoſe 
performance will intereſt every Engliſh reader more than the 
original, as it is addreſſed to the then youthful and promiſing 


Mr. Murray, lately the illuſtrious and venerable Earl Mans- 
field. 
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364 ODEs OF HORACE, 


There is a raulitthos of this ode by Ben Johnſon, in which © 
(as Dr. Warton has obſerved) are ſome lines ſmoother than in 
our old bard's uſual ſtrains, Eſſay on Pope, vol. 11. p- 387. 


0 (a) The tranſlator has followed the Delphin edition in the 
conſtruction of the word honæ; but it may perhaps be meant, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, to expreſs, that ſhe was no longer living. 


(3) Paulus Fabius Maximus was conſul in the year of Rome 
742 or 743, at this time he was a young man, and probably 
diſtinguiſhed for his accompliſhments ang gallantry. 


(c) The Alban Mount and Lake were but a few miles from 
Rome ; the former is now called Monte Albano, the latter js 
pow the lake of Caſtel Gandolfo. Probably Paulus had à 
villa near the Alban Lake. Delph, ed. Dac. Sans 


(a) The ancients did not breed up children for the purpoſe 


of ſinging at religious ſolemnities, as we do chorifters ; nor 
had they publick muſicians to ſing at the theatres; but they 
.choſe from the beſt families a certain number of boys and 
girls, who ſung on thoſe occaſions till others were choſen in 


their ſtead. This office was much ſought after, and it was 
eſteemed a great honour to be choſen, Dac. 


(e) See notes on Ode XXXVi. kb. l. 1 dances of the 
Salii, or prieſts of Mars, ſeem to have been ſo highly cele- 


brated, that all ſolemn dances were denominated from them. 
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Fe excuſes himſelf for not celebrating the victories of Auguffus 


in a lifty ſb ain, 5 the . impoſſibility eguuliim 
_ Pindar . 
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\ \ HOE ER in bold preſumptuous lays 
Would emulate great Pindar's praiſe, 
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(a) On waxen wings elate, 
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Iulus, vainly ſoars to fame: 
ume ſea, diſtinguiſh'd by his name, 
Shall mark his hapleſs fate. 
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As, ſwoll'n by floods, the river's tide 


Impetuous from the mountain's ſide 
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Pours its ſwift ſtream along; A 
Thus Pindar, foaming through his en 


Rolls onward with reſiſtleſs force 


His full, his deep-ton'd ſong; 


Crown'd with Apollo's ſacred bays, 
| When, fir'd to (6) dithyrambick lays, 
His lofty tow'ring ſoul, 


In 
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In warm expreſſions bold, adorns 
The daring verſe, that nobly ſcorns 
The fetters of controul ; , 


Or when the (c) gods his theme inſpire, 
Or chiefs who quell'd the Centaur's ire, 

And quench'd Chimera's flame, * 
The (d) athletick champion, or the horſe, 
Returning from th' Elean courſe ESA 

Bright with immortal fame z 


Or when, (e) to cheer the widowed bride, 
Whoſe dying lord in glory's pride 

Nor tears nor prayers could fave, 
He tells the virtues of the youth, 
His matchleſs valour, ſpotleſs truth, 

And lifts him from the grave. 


Strong gales and active pinions bear 
The Theban ſwan through realms of air | : 
To'never-dying praiſe, Fl 
1. like the bee, o'er Tibur's ſoit” | + 
Cull varied ſweets, and humbly toil 
In weak laborious lays, 
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LIB. IV. ODE 11. 


%) Thou, with a poet's nobler fire, 
Shalt ſtrike the animating lyre- 

To mighty Cæſar's deeds, EN | 
When, o'er the ſacred way, his car 
The ſtern (g) Sicambri, fierce in war, 

In well-earn'd triumph leads: 
Cæſar, than whoſe auſpicious birth 

No happier gift e er grac'd the earth 
Done better can engage 
Our future hopes, though heaven and fate, 
Propitious to man's wretched ſtate, 
Bring back the golden age. 
Then ſhalt thou ſing the publick ſports, 
The feaſts, the no- deſerted courts, 

Where no diſſenſions burn. 

My voice ſhall add it's humble praiſe : 
Thrice happy ſun ! I'll hail thy rays 


. 


i 2 


And as (+) the triumph moves along, 
All Rome ſhall echo to the ſong 
In glad according ſtrains ; 


Whilſt 
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Whilſt to the gods our thanks ariſe, | 
And perfum d incenſe greets the ſkies, 
Breath'd from a thouſand fanes. 


Ten ſtately bulls, ten fruitful cows, . 
Thy wealth requires: my humbler vows 
A tender calf ſhall pay, 
That crops the rich luxuriant mead, 
Wean'd from his mother's ſide to bleed 
On this auſpicious day. 


His curving horns, like Cynthia, riſ c 
Diſcloſing in the dappled ſkies | 
Her third increaſing light : 
A yellow tint his form diſplays, 
Whilſt down his youthful forehead ſtrays 
A ſtreak of pureſt white. ', + -. 


r 


THIS ode appears to have been written ſoon after the defeat 
of the Sicambri, who are repreſented as about to be led in 
triumph by Auguſtus. This defeat happened in the year of 
Rome 738. Dacier therefore dates this ode in that or the fol- 
lowing year. Sanadon rather places it in 740, as that was the 
year when Auguſtus firſt returned to Rome aiter this victory. 

Antonius Iulus, to whom this ode is addreſſed, was the ſe- 


cond ſon of Anthony, the triumvir, by his firſt wite, Fulvia. 
© e 
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After the death of his father he was not only ſpared by Auguſ- 
tus, but received into high favour, and, a few years after this 
ode was written, held the office of conſul. He ſeems, how- 
ever, to have been diſſolute and unprincipled ; for, ſome years 
after, he intrigued with Auguſtus's danghter, Julia, and plotted 
againſt his life. On the diſcovery of this intrigue and DR 
racy, he was put to death, 


(a) The ſtory of Dædalus and Icarus is here evidently re- 
ferred to. The claſſical reader will recollect the affecting paſ- 


ſage in the 6th Æneid, where Dædalus is deſcribed as endea- 


vouring to carve a repreſentation of the misfortune, but failing 
through grief. | 


(5) The dithyrambick odes of Pindar are loſt. But two of 
Horace's (Ode xix. lib. ii. and xxv. lib, iii.) may give us ſome 
notion of them. See notes on thoſe odes. Horace does not 
mean to ſay the dithyrambicks were fi ee from all laws of verſi- 
fication, but that they were not bound by the common rules. 


() The hymns in honour of the gods are alſo loſt. 


(4) The Olympick, Pythian, and Nemæan odes are here 
alluded to. Theſe are the only remains we have of Pindar. 
The beſt of them have been admirably tranſlated by Mr. Weſt. 


(e) The Gm, or Lamentations, of Pindar are mentioned 
by ancient writers, and muſt be the poems here alluded to. But 
no remains of them have reached our times. 


of) It ſeems that Antonius Tulus had written an heroick 
poem, which was commended at the time, but whether juſtly, 


or only in compliment to the rank of the author, cannot now 
be known. 


Bb | (g) The 
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(g) This nation inhabited the country now called Gueldres. 
The war againſt them began about the year of Rome 737, and 
they were defeated by Druſus in Auguſt 738. 


(5) There is much diſpute amongſt the criticks on this paſ- 
ſage. The principal queſtion is, whether the triumph can be 
perſonified ; and it certainly appears at firſt a bold figure of 
ſpeech to addreſs a proceſſion as a perſon. But Horace has 
done the ſame thing in one of the epodes, where he fays* “ 10 
«© triumphe, tu mioraris, Sc.“ This paſſage, which is cited by 
Dacier, ſeems to go a great way in juſtifying his interpretation, 
which applies the addreſs to the triumph. Dr. Bentley has 
taken great pains to ſhew every interpretation to be wrong, 
in order to juſtify his alteration to %, Cunningham, Sana- 
don, and Francis, read T umque dum procedit. The man whoſe 
ear could bear ſuch a ſound could hardly be expected to tranſ- 
late Horace into good poetry. | 
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LIB, IV. ODE III. 371 j 
OD E III. 4" 
| , . »Y 
He congratulates himſelf, and thanks the Muſe for his ſucceſs | . 
. | 5 
| in lyrick poetry. 1 
14 
| Wh 
| 4 
Tur man, whom from his natal day i 
(a) Thy ſmiles, celeſtial Muſe, inſpir'd, 61 
| Fg 
9 . . 4 
Shall ne'er a champion's fame diſplay 5 
For glorious (5) Iſthmian toils admir'd, oF 


Shall ne'er the Græcian chariot guide, 


Which ſwift victorious courſers bear, 


EE SELL 
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Nor quell the threat'ning tyrant's pride, 


ä 
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Bright triumphs lead, and laurels wear ; 


i 
4.5% 
But the ſoft flowing limpid ſtream 3 
That winds o'er (c) Tibur's fertile plains, .- 
| . : : | .- 
The cluſtering grove, ſhall grace his theme, 0 
; : ” i 
And wake his fam'd (4) Æolian ſtrains. h 
Rome, mighty Rome, enrols my name . 
In her lov'd poet's gentle choir 4 
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Aud envy now aſſails my fame 


With weaker fangs, with powerleſs ire. + 
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Oh, bleſt (e) Pierian maid, whoſe hand 
" he golden lyre's ſoft note obeys ! 
Even the mute fiſh, at thy command, 
Would match the (/) Cignet's dying lays. 
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*Tis thine that, by the paſling throng, 0 
As Rome's firſt lyrick bard I'm ſhewn; 

And that 6 2) I breathe and pleaſe by ſong, 
If yet 1 pleaſe, is thine alone. 
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ALL the learned have vied with each other in celebrating 
this ode. It is one of the two to which Scaliger gave what he 
dcemed the higheſt praiſe, namely, “that he would rather be 
author of them than King of Arragon.” The ſpirit of its 
turns, the elegance of its language, and the harmony of its 
numbers, have, perhaps, never been excelled, even by Ho- 
race himſelf. 

The tranſlation of this ode _ Atterbury is well Snag and 
has been highly applauded. It is inſerted in Duncombe's and 
in Francis's Horace, and is alſo to be found in the Collection 
of Poems publiſhed by Nichol at the beginning of the 5th 
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(2) This pleaſing image, of the Muſe ſmiling on the birth 
of a poet, well expreſſes the ſentiment that a happy genius is 
neceſſary to form that character. Dacier obſerves, that it ſeems 
to have been ſuggeſted by a paſlage in Heſiod; which has alſo 
been imitated by bee WG 
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(5) The Iſthmian games, ſo called from being celebrated at 
the Iſthmus of Corinth, were inſtituted in honour of Neptune, 
and performed every third year, 


(c) Tibur ſeems to be mentioned, not only becauſe Horace 
was fond of his villa in that country, but becauſe in that retire- 
ment he compoſed the greater part of his lyrick poems. 


(4) It may be remembered, that Sappho and Alczus, on 


whoſe ſtile our poet ſeems to have formed his own, were Eo- 


lians. 


(e) The term Pierian, as applied to the Muſes, is derived 
either from the hill or the fountain in Theſſaly of that name, 


ſacred to them. 


(F) The notion of ſwans ſinging as they feel the approach 


of death is univerſally allowed to be a fable. But fables are 


ſufficient authority for a poet. 


(g) The ſenſe (of the original) may literally be, © that he 
„ owed his life to the Muſe,” or © that he pleaſes his readers 
t whilſt living.” Foſter. MS, 
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ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE Iv. 


On a victory obiained by Druſus, one of the adopted ſons ef, 
Auguſius, 


| As (a) the wing'd miniſter of heavenly fire, 
Ordain'd the feather'd tribes to ſway 8 
Since, faithful to his lord's deſire, ; 
He bore bright Ganymede to realms of day, 


2 


Yet, new to toil, his native vigour tries 
When trembling firſt he quits the neſt, 
Whilſt vernal gales, unruffled ſkies, 


To nobler efforts prompt his generous breaſt ; 
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Next on the ſheepfold, with collected force, 


He wings his ſwift impetuous way ; 


Then on fierce dragons points his courſe, 


| Ardent in fight, and panting for his prey; 


LIB. IV. ODE 1V. 


V2 
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Or, as the goat that crops th' enamell'd mead 
Views the young lion from afar, 
Doom'd by his infant fangs to bleed, 


Soon as he quits his tawny dam for war. 


Thus, by his martial foes with terror view'd, 
Young (b) Druſus ſhone midſt war's alarms, 
Thus, near the Alpine heights, ſubdued 


The ſtern (c) Vindelici, renown'd in arms. 


(4) (Whence their firm hands the mighty pole-axe wield 
Vain were his toil who ſeeks to know) 
Till now invincible, they yield, 

Foil'd by the conduct of a youthful foe ; 


They felt how genius prompts, how virtue warms 
The mind that ſage inſtructions grace, 
Felt what Auguſtus' love performs 

For the young Neros, his adopted race. 


From valour, valour ſ prings, from merit; worth : 
The generous ſteer, the courſer, prove 
The virtues of illuſtrious birth; 

Nor do fierce eagles breed the timid dove. 
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I a ODES OF HORACE, 

i 4 Yet learning ſtimulates our native fires, 
10 Invigorates by mild controul: 

5 When culture fails, what wild deſires, 

Wil What crimes, pollute not the ingenuous ſoul ? . 

* How vaſt thy debt, oh, Rome, to Nero's race ! 

Wis 4 7 
13 Witneſs the (e) fam'd Metaurian ſtream ; Fas 
5 Witneſs proud Aſdrubal's diſgrace, | 
þ 09 When firſt glad conqueſt ſmil'd with golden gleam, 

1 And chas d the dreary night, ſince Latium's foe, 

þ 1 Dire Africk's chief, laid waſte her reign, 

1 N Fierce as the blazing torches glow, 

* Wild as the ſtorm that ſweeps Sicilia's main. 

1 

2 43 Hence our brave youth in glorious warfare toil'd 

ol With brighter hopes; each ſacred dome, 

8 65 By impious Punick rage deſpoil'd, | . 

oo Again poſſeſs'd its gods, the gods of Rome. 

1 Tas that dread ſhock the treach'rous chief diſmay'd ; 

8 Then did falſe Hannibal exclaim; | | 

W Cc Can ſtags the rav'ning wolf invade ? 

1 Bl «« Flight is our triumph, to eſcape our fame. 
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& From Troy's fell flames, from Illion's fatal ſhore, 


* To fam'd Auſonia's bleſt abodes, 
* The race o'er Tuſcan billows bore 


& Their ſons, their aged ſires, their guardian gods. 


6c (f) As from the woodman's axe the oak derives 
6 New ſtrength, in Algidus' retreat, 
Still unſubdu'd, their power revives, 


£ Refreſh'd by war, and vigorous from defeat. 


& Leſs firm on Jove's indignant offspring grew 
„ The (g) Hydra, freſh from ev'ry wound; 
« Leſs dreadful roſe the Theban crew 3 


e Neer ſprung ſo dire a peſt from Colchian ground 


& Whelm'd in the deep, it riſes doubly bright; 
« O'erthrown, with tenfold force affails, 


6 Hurls the proud victor from his height, 


& And (Y) feeds the matron's pride with martial tales, 


4 


1 No more to Carthage from my conqu'ring hoſt 
« (i) Swift meſſengers ſhall ſpeed elate : 
&« Fall'n is our hope, our empire loſt, 


7 


<« By ſlaughter d Aſdrubal's unhappy fate. 
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378 | ODES OF HORACE, 


Naught can withſtand the Claudian race in arms, 
Who own great Jove's peculiar care; 
Whom wiſdom guides, whom virtue warms, 


In peaceful counſels great, invincible in war. 


. 


THE victory of Druſus over the Vindelici, commemorated 
by this ode, is ſaid to have been gained in Auguſt, in the year 
of Rome 739. Auguſtus was then abſent from Rome, and did 
not return till March 741; about which time this ode is ſup- 
poſed to have been written at his expreſs defire. It is gene- 
rally deemed the fineſt ode of our poet, and equal, if not ſu- 
perior, to any thing that remains to us of Pindar. Though ſe- 
rious ſublimity ſeems not to have accorded with Horace's ae, 
it was by no means above the reach of his genius; as almoſt 
every part of this poem, but particularly the ſimile at the com- 
mencement and the ſpeech of Hannibal at the cloſe of it, ſully 
prove. = I 

The amiable and excellent Lord Littleton tranſlated this ode 
whilſt at Oxford. His poem is to be found in the Britiſh 
Poets, vol. 64. and is alſo bound ap with Weſt's Pindar. Prior's 
ode on the battle of Ramillies is alſo, in ſeveral parts, an imi- 
tation of this. 


(a) It is remarkable, though whether allowable or not the 
tranſlator does not pretend to determine, that this firſt fimile 
ſhews the young eagle at three different periods of his progreſs, 
yet the application of it is made only to the laſt of thoſe periods, 
viz. that when the eagle attacks the ſtruggling dragons,” to 


whom the Vindelici are compared, FEI 
Sanadon 


Co) 
— 
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Sanadon has judiciouſſy remarked that Scaliger, and other 
criticks, have totally miſconceived this paſſage, in ſuppoſing 
that the eagle immediately on quitting the neſt attacks the 
ſheepfolds aud combats dragons. The words in the original 
diſtinctly mark-his efforts as progreſſive, without ſaying what 
diſtance of time intervenes between them. There remains, 
therefore, no difficulty, except iu the expreſſion © wernal gales,” 
which, if the latter end of ſpring ſhall be deemed too early for 
an eagle to begin to fly, may be changed for ſome more vague 
epithet, ſuch as gentle, the original paſſage being altered, as 
Dr. Bentley ſuggeſts, to “ werni/que jam nimbis remotis,”? | 


(3) Druſus was the younger of the two ſons of Livia by her 
firſt huſband, Claudius Nero. Some ſuppoſed him to be the 
ſon of Auguſtus, which he would have been deemed by our. 


law, being born after Livia's marriage with that prince, though 


ſhe had been pregnant ſome time before. The ſhining and 
amiable qualities of this young hero will, however, ſufficiently 
zccount for the emperor's partiality to him, without ſuppoſing 
him really his ſon. One anecdote (mentioned in Dr. Black- 
well's Memoirs) does equal credit 'to both. The generous 
young prince, though he had ſuch ſplendid proſpects under 
the emperor, was defirous of reſtoring the Roman republick. 
He imparted his wiſhes to his brother, Tiberius, who, in hopes 


of effecting the ruin of Druſus, carried his letter to the empe- 


ror: but Auguſtus not only forgave this ſally of youthful pa- 
triotiſm, but ſeems to have retained his kindneſs for Druſus 
unimpaired. 


(c) The Rhæti and Vindelici, both of whom are mentioned 
in the original, (according to the uſual reading) inhabited the 
countries now poſſeſſed by the Swiſs, the Griſons, and other 
mountaineers about the heads of the Rhine and Po. Auguſ- 
tus ſent his two ſons- in- law to gather their firſt laurels in this 

| | not 
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not diſtant, but very inacceſible field. Blackw. Mem. of Aug. 
vol. iii. p. 390. 


(A) Superfluous and proſaick as this paſſage appears to us, 
the tranflator, though he has ſomewhat ſhortened, did not 
think himſelf at liberty to omit it. Some commentators endea- 
vour to account for it upon ſuppoſitions, the truth of which can- 
not now be known. Sanadon, as uſual, cuts the Gordian knot, 
by ſtriking the ſtanza out. But the reaſoning he employs to 
juſtify this would warrant the garbling of ancient writers in 
any way that our fancies ſuggeſt. 


(e) The battle near the riyer Metaurus was gained in the 
year of Rome 545 by the conſuls, Claudius Nero and Marcus 
Livius Salinator, (both anceſtors of Druſus) againſt the Car- 
thaginian general, Aſdrubal, who was marching with a large 
army to reinforce his brother Hannibal. Nero, it is ſaid, being 
encamped in. fight of Hannibal, quitted the main body of his 
army in the night with a choſen detachment of 6,000 men, and 
joined his colleague, who was oppoſed to Aſdrubal. They 
immediately attacked, defeated, and ſlew that general; and 
Nero, returning to his camp before Hannibal knew he had 
left it, threw the head of Aſdrubal into the enemy's entrench- 
ments. From that period Hannibal acted only on the defenſive, 
and appeared to deſpair of ſucceſs. It is with great propriety, 

therefore, that Horace aſſigns tg him the fine ſpeech in this 
ode, | 

(f) © The final inferiority of the Carthaginians, (fays 
Dr. Blackwell) “ was owing to their having been ſo far be- 
« forehand with their rivals in wealth, and its attendants, eaſe 
and luxury; to their ſitting at home themſelves, and filling 
« their armies with mercenaries; whereas there was no Ro- 
“ man able to bear arms who became not a trained, hardy 

« ſoldier ; 
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c ſoldier; and therefore, inſtead of being weakened, they 
„ grew expert by every battle; and, if they fell not in the 
„ field, gathered ſtrength even by a defeat. This affords the 
© genuine explication of that beautiful encomium upon Rome 
„put into Hannibal's mouth by Horace, which, without at- 
6: tending to this ſingularity, appears an empty rant.” Mem, 
of Aug. vol. ii. p. 50. 

Prior, in his ode on the Battle of Ramillies, hes finely imi- 
tated this paſlage ; 


© Envied Britannia, ſturdy as the oak, 

Which on her mountain top ſhe proudly bears, 
Eludes the axe, and ſprouts againſt the ſtroke, 

„ Strong by her wounds, and greater by her wars. 


A 


(g) The ſtory of the Hydra i is well known, Colchos and 
Thebes are mentioned on account of the two fables of armed 
men ſpringing from the earth (at each of thoſe places) on it's 
being ſown with dragon's teeth, 


(5) The words in the original may be conſtrued either as 
e battles of which the wives of the victors may ſpeak with exul- 
tation,“ or * battles which the wives of the vanquiſhed may 
« lament. The franſlator preferred the former ſenſe, as the 


Roman matrons are often deſer bed : as glorying in the I | 


of their huſbands. : 


(i) The manner in which the news of the battle of Cannæ 
was received in the Carthaginian ſenate by the two parties that 
divided it, 1s deſcribed in a very intereſting manner by Livy in 
his Hiſtory, lib. xxiii, cap. xii. and xii, 
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H: adareſſes Auguſtus, entreating his return to Rome afte? 


| a long abſence, 


Great chief, whom heaven's propitious care 
Ordain'd to guard the Roman name, 


Return! fulfil thy people's pray'r ! 
Fulfil the ſacred ſenate's claim: 


Reſtore thy mild reviving ray! 

Thy preſence, like the ſpring, benign, 
Gives luſtre to the genial day, 

And bids the ſun more brightly thine, 
As the fond. mother's anxious mind 

Dwells on her ſon with boding fear, 


Who, far by adverſe gales confin'd, 


A» 


Returns not by the promis'd year ; 


(a) Fix'd ſadly on the winding ſhores | 
Her looks in tender anguiſh mourn ; 
Thus faithful Rome her chief deplores ; 


Thus rapture waits his bleſt return. 


For 


For now the herds in ſafety ſtray; 
Kind Ceres cloaths the cultur'd plains ; 
Secure the ſailor wings his way : 


Pure faith defies e'en cenſure's ſtains, 


Thy (5) laws and influence curb deſires 
That mark'd with infamy our clime : 
Our offspring's features own their ſires ; 


Swift juſtice waits on ev'ry crime. 


Who, then, ſhall dread fell Parthia's hate, 
Or Scythia's native, fierce in arms ? 
Whilſt Cæſar lives, ſecurely great, 


Dread we Iberia's wild alarms ? 


Each ſwain at eve, in peaceful bowers, 
Round widow'd elms direQs the vine, 
Invokes thy name 'midſt guardian powers 


With feſtal banquets, genial wine. 


As vows from grateful Greece attend 
Bleſt Hercules and Caſtor's name, 


Thee with our guardian gods we blend, 


And pure libations crown thy fame. 
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« Illuſtrious chief, thy power diſplay; 
Gay feaſts to glad Heſperia bring: 
Thus pray we at the dawn of day; 


Thus in our flowing bowls at eve we ſing. 


8 0 r 2, 


THIS affectionate and intereſting ode, in which the poet 
ſeems only to have echoed the voice of the Roman people, is 
ſuppoſed by Dr. Blackwell to have been written during the ab- 
ſence of Auguſtus in Spain, when he was carrying on the war 
againſt the Cantabrians. But the learned writer ſeems inad- 
vertently to have put this ode for the xivth of the third book, 
which manifeſtly was written about the time he mentions, and 
ſeems to allude to the illneſs of Auguſtus, the effect of which 
on the Roman people the ſame writer deſcribes. The preſent 
ode ſeems to apply to ſome period when Auguſtus was not ze- 
ceſſarily detajned, either by illneſs or publick buſineſs. The 
tranſlator therefore inclines to the date aſſigned by Dacier, viz. 
the year of Rome 739, or, perhaps, a year later, whilſt Au- 
guſtus was abſent, as it ſhould ſeem unneceſſarily, in Gaul. On 


that occaſion, it is ſaid, publick prayers were made for his re- 


turn; a circumſtance that renders the date here —_ the 
molt probable. 

Sanadon has juſtly remarked, that this ode, which ſeems 
« to have been written ſoon after the ſecond of the ſame book, 
« js quite in a different ſtile and character. The former is full 
« of ſtrength, ſpirit, and majeſty. The idea of Pindar had 
* inſpired Horace with a taſte for the ſublimeſt poetry. In this 
„ ode his mind appears more compoſed ; ſoft emotions ſucceed 


« to violent agitations z en alone breathes in his ſenti- 
6 ments, 
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« ments, and gives a flowing ſoftneſs even to the cadence of 


% his verſe. The one is the produce of imagination, the other 


& the natural expreſſion of the heart.“ 


(a) This image ſeems to have ſuggeſted to Mr, Home thoſe 


beautiful lines in his tragedy of Douglas: 


& Ye dames of Denmark! even for you I feel, 
* Who, ſadly fitting on the ſea-beat ſhore, 
“Long look for lords that never ſhall return.“ 


j 
j 


(3) This deſcription of the tranquillity and ſecurity that the 
empire enjoyed under the wiſe government of Auguſtus, is con- 
firmed by hiſtory. The pains he employed, and the laws he 
enacted for the reformation of morals, had been attended with 
a conſiderable, though not, perhaps, a permanent, effect. The 
Julian law againſt adultery ſeems to be here particularly alluded 
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ODE VI. 
An invocation to Apollo and Diana, with directions to the 


youths ant virgins appointed to ſing at the ſecular games. 


GREAT godhead ! whoſe vindict ive dart 

Could humble (a) Niobe's proud heart, | 
Could lawleſs Tytios quell; 

By whom alone o'ermatch'd in might, 

When Illion ſearce maintain'd the fight, 
The (6) great Achilles fell! 


Though the dread chief, of heavenly race, 
Shook Troy's proud turrets to their baſe, 
And ſtrew'd her plain with dead, 
He fell, as when the axe alas 
The pine, or, leyell'd by the gales, 
The cypreſs bows its head: 
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He ne er, in fam'd Minerva's ſteed 
Inclos'd, had wrought the doom decreed 


To unſuſpecting Troy, 


Nor 
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Nor with religion's treacherous ſhew 


Invaded a defenceleſs ſoe 


Diſſolv'd in feſtal joy: 


No; fiercely brave, his rage had torn 
(Oh impious deed ) their babes unborn 
To fate the Grecian fire ; 
. But, mov'd by Venus' prayers and thine, 
Jove bade Aneas' favour'd line 


To happier ſeats aſpire, 


Thou, who canſt teach the Muſe's theme, 
Whoſe locks are bath'd in Xanthus' ſtream, 
The (c) Appulian ſong be thine ! 
Lo, Phoebus breathes his ſacred flame ! 
Adorns me with a poet's name, 


And gives me to the Nine ! 


Ye noble youths ! ye high-born maids ! 
Whom the bright Delian goddeſs ſhades 
With kind protecting wing; 

To her whoſe dart arreſts the flight 
Of nimble ſtags, in dance unite, 


True to my Leſbian ſtring, 
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Sing bright Latona's eldeſt born ! 

Sing her whoſe ſtill increaſing horn 
Shines the glad torch of night! 

Propitious to the fruits of earth 

From her the months derive their birth, 
With her direct their flight. 


The tender virgin, now a bride, 
(4) Shall oft recal, with grateful pride, 
The honours of this day. 
&« *T'was mine on that glad morn,” (ſhe cries) 
cc In accents grateful to the ſkies, 
« To chaunt the Horatian lay.” 


N 0 T E 3 


THIS ode is conſidered by ſome of the criticks as conſiſting 
of the fragments of two different odes, tacked together by the 
editors of Horace. But as theſe different parts are combined in 
almoſt every edition, the tranſlator has endeavoured to give 
them rather a cloſer connection than they have in the original. 
They appear to him, however, quite as cloſely connected, 
even in the original, as is neceſſary in lyrick poetry. In the 
firſt part the poet requeſts to be inſpired by Apollo, and then, 
feeling he has obtained what he wiſhed, addreſſes the youths 
and virgins appointed as the chorus, directing them how to ac- 
company the ſong by dancing, It is clear that the chorus 
danced at ſolemn feſtivals whilſt the hymns or odes were ſung, 


As 
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as is of late ſometimes practiſed in our theatrical repreſenta- 
tions. : 
For the reſt, the preſent tranſlator entirely agrees with Mr. 


Duncombe, who, in a poſtſcript to his notes on the Carmen 


Seculare, has ſhewn that this ode cannot be deemed a part of 
that poem ; though the latter ſtanzas, no doubt, relate to it, 
See the notes on the Carmen Seeulare. 


(a) The ſtory of Niobe is too well known to be here re- 
peated. It may be feen at large in the ſixth book of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. Tityos is mentioned in Ode xiv. lib. ii. and 
iv. and xi. lib. iii. See the notes on thoſe paſſages. 


(5) The fall of Achilles by Paris's dart (directed by Apollo) 
is deſcribed or alluded to in many of the ancient poets. Virgil 
makes Eneas invoke Phœbus as the deſtroyer of Achilles, the 
moſt formidable enemy of Troy. En. lib. vi. 


(c) Horace ſeems here to allude to Appulia as the country 
of his birth. 


(4) Nothing could be more encouraging to the virgins ap- 
pointed to ſing than the prophecy that they ſhould at a future 
period of their lives reflect with pleaſures on the honour they 
had participated. - 

It may be remarked, that this is the only ak except a 
paſſage in one of the epodes, where Horace mentions himſelf 
by name ; and here it is one of the virgins who is repreſented 
as ſpeaking. It is ſurely, therefore, improper, as well as 
diſguſting, to read in almoſt all tranſlations ſuch frequent re- 
petitions of his name; which they ſeem to uſe whenever they 
want a word to fill up their metre, 
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ODE VII. 
He deſcribes the approach of ſpring, and moraliſes on the 
ſhortneſs of human life, 
: Lo from the hills recede the wintry ſnows; 
Soft herbage ſprings, the grove reſumes its pride: 
Earth feels the change; the leſſening river flows 
| Within its banks, an unambitious tide, 


The graceful nymphs, unaw'd by conſcious fear, 
In native beauty lead the feſtal choir, 
But thou, frail man, obſerve the changeful year, 


Nor dare to immortality aſpire ! 


To genial gales the icy chilneſs yields: 
Now ſpring retires; now ſummer quits the plain; 
Now fruitful autumn cloaths the plenteous fields ; 


And now ftern winter re-aflerts her reign. 


Each fading wane th' increaſing moons ſupply, 
But (a) man, unhappy man, when once convey d 
Where even (5) our great, our pious fathers lie, 


Returns to duſt, and flits an empty ſhade. 


Whe 
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Who knows to-day if yet indulgent heaven 
To-morrow ſhall his wretched being ſpare! 
Cheer then thy genial ſoul ; thy wealth, thus given, 


Shall ſcape the impious ravage of thine heir. 


When once, (c) Torquatus, life's ſhort ſcene is o'er, 
When Minos has pronounc'd thy awful doom, 
Nor birth, nor eloquence, can then reſtore, 


Nor picty re-call thee from the tomb. 


For vain was mighty (4) Dian's power to free 
Her chaſte Hippolytus from Pluto's reign : 
Great Theſeus mourns, for ever doom'd to ſee 


His lov'd Pirithous bound in Lethe's chain. 


N 8 EA 


IHE ſubject of this ode is the ſame as that of Ode iv. lib. i. 
yet Horace, as it has been juſtly remarked, has contrived to 
treat it fancifully and elegantly, without repetition. The dif- 
ference in the conduct of the two odes is, that here the appli- 
cation 1s more direct, and the poet refers to hiſtory to prove, 
that neither birth, nor eloquence, nor piety, can ſave us from 
death. | | : | 
There is a tranſlation of this ode by Dr. Johnſon ; but, as it. 
ſeems to have been written merely to contribute to a volume 
of miſcellanies publ#hed by Mrs. Williams, and, perhaps, was 


not intended to be owned, the performance (though ſuperior” 


to moſt tranſlations of Horace) is not equal to what might have 


been expected from him, | 1 
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(a) This paſſage, fine as it is in Horace, ſeems inferior to 
that of Moſchus on the death of Bion, from which it is imi- 
tated, and which runs thus: 


Al, A, ri PANGKGL AU ETHY KO 1% N % oN, 
FE 15 H r xAwpe other, To T tube &hov db, 
Teepo cv Ce, xa ti tlog anno Quorlte - 
Auprs &' of pryanoi, xa pot, n cool vd peg, 
oxxole twpulet Ng, aycruoot ty xIwm xornc 
Eudoneg, av parc paxpoy cle fo vmypeio uur. 


(The following tranſlation of the above is in Francis, and 
ſieems, in general, far ſuperior to his tranſlations of Horace:) 


„ Our plants and trees revive : the breathing roſe, 
% With annual youth, in pride of beauty glows: 
% But when the maſter-piece of nature dies, |, 
Man, who alone is great, and brave, and wiſe, 

& No more he riſes to the realms of light, 
« But ſleeps unwaking in eternal night,” 
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It has been obſerved, that this compariſon of vegetable to 
human life, ſo frequent in the ancient poets, is not a juſt one; 
for the trees and flowers, though ſtript of their ornaments, 
cannot be ſaid to die in the winter; they rather are in a ſtate 
of ſleep, or ſtupefaction. | 
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(3) Kos, the ſuppoſed anceſtor of the Romans, and Tul- 
lus and Ancus, two of their kings, are named in the original; 
but it ſeemed beſt to the tranſlator to ſupply theſe names by a 

| 3 term. 


(e) This Torquatus is ſuppoſed to have been the ſon of 

Manlius Torquatus, in whoſe conſulſhip our poet was born. 
Dac. : 
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(4) The common fable is, that Diana did procure the re- 
turn of Hippolytus from the ſhades below; perhaps it was 
ſometimes related the contrary way; or poſſibly (according to 
Sanadon's obſervation) as Horace ſpeaks in this ode as an 


Epicurean, he meant to intimate that he diſbelieved all ſtories 
of that kind, 


ODE 
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O DE vii. 


H: _ ven FR zo a friend as the beſt and _ wy in his 


Power. 


Ricy goblets would I of: impart 

To the lov'd friends who ſhare my heart ; 
Bright tripods too, the meed divine 
Of Grezcmn valour, ſhould be thine, 

(a) Oh Cenſorinus, could I give 

The works by which (6) fam'd anifts live, 


In ſtone or colours {kill'd to trace 
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Some man's, ſome godhead's, heavenly face. 


But gifts like theſe, to wealth confin'd, 
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Suit not my fortune, or thy mind. 


4 7 Tis verſe thou lov'ſt; tis verſe I pay; 

5 ö Hear then the value of my lay: 

| Not the bright marbles that proclaim 

5 1 Our grateful ſenſe of virtuous fame, 

= ; Whoſe ſcroll by after-ages read 

8 5 Reſtores to life th' illuſtrious dead, 

9 5 Not Hannibal's retorted boaſt, 

| | A His baffled arms, his flying hoſt, | 4 
1 Bright 
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| 8 Bright deeds that made the world admire, 
And impious Carthage wrapt in fire, 
More honour'd either chief who bore 
His name from vanquiſh'd Africk's ſhore, : 
Than did the fam'd (d) Calabrian muſe : 
For ſhould her faithful verſe refuſe | 


To mark each brave accompliſh'd deed, 
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Where is thy honour? where thy meed ? 
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Vain were thoſe high exploits that grace 
The youth of Mars and Illia's race, 
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If envious ſilence ſhould entomb 


8 


The founder of imperial Rome! 
Juſt (e) Aacus, to glory's height 
Rais'd from the Stygian realms of night, 


| 
| 
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Propitious bards conſign to reſt 
In the rich iſlands of the bleſt, 
Rais'd by the Muſe the brave deſpiſe 


Death's power, and mount their kindred fleics. 
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Hence, to his active valour given, 


Alcides ſhares the feaſts of heaven: 
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Hence Leda's radiant offspring fave 
Frail veſſels ſhatter'd by the wave: 
Hence, vine-crown'd Bacchus hears our pray'r, 


Speeds every wiſh, heals every care. 
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NOT 1 &% 


THE occaſion of this ode ſeems to have been, either that 
Horace had received ſome valuable preſent from Cenſorinus, 
which he could not return in kind, or that it was the feaſt of 
the Saturnalia, when the Romans uſed to ſend preſents to their 
friends. 

This ode has been very well imitated by Soame Jenyns. 

(2) There were in the time of Horace two noble Romans 
of the name of Cenſorinus, father and ſon : it is uncertain 
to which this ode is addrefled, but probably to the younger. 
Dac. | | | 


(3) In the original Parrhaſius and Scopas are named; the 
former was a celebrated painter at Epheſus, contemporary of 
Zeuxis, who lived about 400 years before Chriſt; Scopas 
was a famous ſtatuary, who lived at the ſame place about thirty 


years earlier, Dac. San. 


(e) The mention of Hannibal ſeems to point this compli- 
ment to the firſt Scipio Africanus; and he is alſo the perſon 
celebrated by Ennius : yet it was the younger Scipio who 
burnt Carthage. This difficulty ſeems not to have occurred 
to the early commentators. Dacier gives it up as an overſight 
of Horace; but one can ſcarcely think it poſſible Horace can 
have miſtaken, or even forgot, a circumſtance, in which the 
youngeſt ſchool-boy at Rome could have ſet him right. Dr, 
Bentley (applying neatly enough the celebrated opinion of 
Cato) ſays, Ego cum Catone Carthaginem delendam eſſe cenſeo,” 
and accordingly ſtrikes the line out. Cunningham and Sana- 


don ſubſtitute a very weak proſaick word 7mpendia. This ſeems 


10 deſtroy the whole ſpirit of the paſſage, and indeed renders 
it 
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it an anticlimax. Geſner's conſtruction, which the preſent 
tranſlator has endeavoured to expreſs, is, that neither the acts of 
the elder, nor thoſe of the younger Scipio, more clearly ſpeak 
the praiſes of either of them, than the poetry of Ennius does 
the praiſe of the elder. If this conſtruction be allowable, it 


ſaves the memory of Horace, which would ſuffer by the im- 


putation of his having made ſo groſs a miſtake, or of having 
admitted ſo cold an expreſſion as ſome would ſubſtitute. 


(4) Ennius, the father of Roman poetry, was born in Ca- 
labria. 


| (e) MFacus is placed by Virgil in Ely _— as judge of the 
| bleſſed ſpirits, See Æneid, lib. vi. 
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He deſcribes the power of poetry in conferring fame, and 
celebrates the virtue of Lillius, to whom the ode is ad- 
dreſſed, 


TRINR not the tuneful theme ſhall dic, 
Which, (a) born near Aufidus, I ſing 
In verſe that, to the vulgar eye 


Unknown, accords but to the lyrick ſtring, 


Unrivall'd though great Homer reign, 
(b) Yet dear to fame are (c) Pindar's lays ; 
(d) Steſichorus, the (e) Cean ſtrain, 

And bold (7) Alcæus, claim immortal praiſe: 


Nor yet by time decays the wreath 
() Anacreon's playful fingers wove : 
The () Zolian maid's ſoft numbers breathe 
The ſighs of tenderneſs, the ſoul of love, 


Was 


Was Sparta's queen the only fair 
Lur'd by a ſoft adulterous youth? 


(3) By golden veſture, graceful hair, 
Rich robes and gay attendants, won from truth ? 


(+) Did firſt young Teucer bend the bow ? 
() Troy feel but once th avenger's ire? 


Idomeneus firſt dare the foe | 
To battles worthy of the Muſe's lyre ? 
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Did none but Hector, firmly brave, 
Or ſtern Deiphobus, ſuſtain 


Their wives, their infant race to ſave, _ 
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The ſhocks of war, the perils of the plain ? 


Yes, heroes liv'd in ancient days, 
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Ere Agamemnon ſaw the light; 
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But, honour'd by no Muſe's praiſe, 
Unknown, unwept, they ſunk in endleſs night. 
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Slight are the limits that divide 
Baſe ſloth, and merit veil'd from fame. 
But thou ſhalt ſhine in glory's pride, 


Nor envious ſilence wrap thy hanour'd name, 
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Great Lollius ! thy heroick ſoul 

By calm, by ſteady wiſdom ſway'd, 

In fortune's ſmile obeys controul, 
Riſes when ſtrong calamities invade, 


(in) Thy virtue, ſtill to fraud ſevere, 
Abſtains from wealth that lures mankind, 
And, far beyond the conſul's year, 

Maintains its awful empire o'er the mind: 


Still the firm judge, thou dar'ſt diſdain 

With lofty ſcorn gold's treacherous charms, 

Burſt thro vile crowds, oppos'd in vain, 
And wield integrity's victorious arms. 


Tis not in wealth to give true joys : 
Him pureſt happineſs attends, 
Who heaven's diſtinguiſh'd gifts employs 


With ſtedfaſt wiſdom to the nobleſt ends, 


Who taught ſevereſt want to bear, 
Dreads intamy far worſe than death, 
With friends can every danger ſhare, 
Or, when his country calls, triumphant yield his breath. | 
| * | 
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LIB. IV. ODE IX. 


N OTE 3; 


THIS lofty and ſpirited ode, in which one of the ſtoick 
paradoxes is enforced with great dignity, was peculiarly un- 
fortunate as to the ſubject of its praiſe. Lollius is ſaid to 
have ſhewn himſelf, ſome years afterwards, to be a very dif- 
ferent character from that which is here repreſented, It ap- 
pears, however, that, for a conſiderable time, even the pene- 
tration of Auguſtus was deceived ; for Lollius, as a learned 
writer has obſerved, © concealed the greateſt vices under the 
* molt ſpecious maſk of virtue.“ A few years after the death 
of Horace the true character of this man appeared ; for Au- 
guſtus having ſent him into Afia with the care of his grandſon 
and intended heir, Caius Cæſar, and the direction of an ex- 
pedition againſt the Parthians, we are told, that the diſin- 
« tereſted conſul, the ſevere and juſt judge at Rome, proved 
& the moſt ſordid and rapacious governor that ever fleeced 
& the kings of the eaſt.” Black. Mem, of Aug. vol, ili. 


p- 423. 4924 | | 8 

He was at length expoſed in his true colours, and diſmiſſed 
the court of the young prince, which, it is ſaid, occaſioned 
his death ſoon afterwards by poiſon. Horace, however, can- 
not be accuſed of flattery, ſince, when this ode was written, 
Lollius bore the very character here aſcribed to him. 

A few of the ſtanzas in the firſt part of this ode have been 
imitated by Pope ; the ſecond ſtanza, Dr. Warton juſtly re- 


marks, is well expreſſed : 


«© Though daring Milton fit ſublime, 
In Spenſer native muſes play: 
Nor yet ſhall Waller yield to time, 

„Nor penſive Cowley's moral lay. 


D d „ 
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te Out of the fourth and following ſtanzas, miſled by his 
6% love of antitheſis, he has formed a trifling epigram: 


Vain was the chief's, the ſage's pride; 
* They had no poet, and they died. 
In vain they ſchem'd, in vain they bled; 
_ They had no poet, and are dead. 
. arton's Ele on Pope, vol. ii. p. 388. 


(a) The meaning of this 1 to be, © born in a region 
that never yet produced a poet.” See notes on Ode xxx. 


Ab. un. 


(2) This (Dr. Foſter obſerved) is not inconſiſtent with the 
paſſage in Horace's Art of Poetry, in which he lays it down, 
that mediocrity in a poet is not to be endured; for, though 
all the poets here mentioned were inferior to Homer, they 
were the beſt of their ſeveral kinds. N 


(e) The things of Pindar have already been mentioned 


in the notes to. Ode 1i. of this book. 


(4) This poet was born at Himera, a city of Sicily, in the 
-37th Olympiad. His name at firſt was Tiſias, but was 
changed to Steſichorus, in memory of his being the firſt who 
taught the chorus to dance to the lyre. We have, (ſays Dr. 
Kennet) no catalogue of his works on record. Suidas only 


tells us generally, that he compoſed twenty-fix books of 


lyricks in the Dorian dialect; of which a few ſcraps, not 
amounting to threeſcore lines, are ſet together in the collection 
of Fulvius Urſinus. Kenn. Greek Poets, Part ii. p. 18. 28. 


(e) Simonides, who is here meant, was born at Ceos, an 
iſland in the AÆgean fea, about the 56th Olympiad. He com- 
I . poſed 


„ as tw 


r 


— 


2000) — — — 
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poſed poems in all kinds of ſtrains, but eſpecially the elegiack, 


and got as much honour as he gave by his labours on the 
four celebrated fights at Marathon, Thermopylz, Salamis, and 


Platæa. He is recorded by Cicero and Quinctilian as the in- 


ventor of artificial memory. Kenn. Gr. Poets. p. 43 to 47. 


(J) Alcæus has been already ſpoken of. See Ode xxxii. 
lib. i. Ode xiii. lib, ii. and the notes on thoſe paſſages. 


(g) Anacreon was born at Teos in Ionia, about the 62d 
Olympiad, as is generally ſuppoſed. His character, and that 
of his poetry, are too well known to need any comment here. 
The feſtive gaiety of his odes has, perhaps, never been 
_ equalled, 


() For an account of Sappho ſee notes on Ode xiii. lib, ii. 

(i) This deſcription of the dreſs and retinue of Paris, on 
his viſit to Sparta, is conformable to the accounts in Homer, 
of the ſuperiority of the Trojans over the Greeks in wealth 
and luxuries. Ovid -ſpeaks of Paris in the ſame manner in 
his Epiſtle from Laodamia to Protefilaus. Dacier remarks, 
that the epithet of Spartan, applied to Helen, (in the original) 
is meant to account for her being ſo eaſily captivated ; as the 
ſimple dreſs and manners of the Spartans formed a contraſt 
to Aſiatick ſplendor. 


(4) The Greek and Trojan heroes mentioned here are all 
deſcribed in the Iliad. 1 


(1) Troy was beſieged thrice, firſt by Hercules, then by 

the Amazons, and laſtly by the Greeks. Dac. 
Perhaps there could not be a better example than this of 
the power of poetry; as the two firſt ſieges, not having been 
D d 2 celebrated 
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celebrated by any eminent poet, are ſcarcely known or men- 
tioned ; the Jaſt, having been the theme of Homer's muſe, 
will probably be popular as long as the world ſhall laſt. 


(m) In this ſtanza and the next, the ſentiment of the 
ſtoicks, that the wiſe man is never a private perſon, but 


„ always a magiſtrate,” is enforced with great dignity. See 
alſo Ode ii. lib. iii. ſtanza 5. 
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To a proud and diſdainful beauty. 
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An, cruel ſtill ! whom beauty's gifts adorn ; 
Lo, (a) winter waits thee to chaſtiſe thy ſcorn ! 
When, thinn'd by time, thy whit'ning locks ſhall fail, 


© 
en 
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Whoſe floating ringlets wanton in the gale: 
When fading tints thy wrinkled cheek diſcloſe, 
Tints that once ſham'd the brightneſs of the roſe ; 
Then ſhalt thou cry, (whilſt by thy faithful glaſs 
In ſad review thy alter'd features paſs) | 
4 (5) Oh, had capricious fate revers'd it's doom! 
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5 Giv'n youth the mind of age, or age the youthful 
« bloom,” 
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'THIS little ode, from a circumſtance that does not appore 
in the tranſlation, ſeems to have been written a ſhort time 
after the firſt of this book, and cqnſequently when Horace was 
turned - fifty. 
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(a) The tranſlator could not ſatisfy himſelf with either ex- 
planation given to the word pluma, which ſtands in moſt edi- 
tions of the original ; he has, therefore, rendered the paſſage 
according to Dr. Bentley's conjectural reading, Bruma; as 
being neareſt to the uſual reading in ſound, and affording a 
much better ſenſe. The learned Mr, Markland propoſed the 
alternative of ruga, a wrinkle, or p&na, puniſhment, | 


(4) This paſſage, Dacier obſerves, is an imitation from one 
in the Hecyra of Terence, where an old woman ſays to a 
young one, Wretch that I am ! why have I not * youth 
$ and form, or you my diſpoſition Wo 
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ODE Xb 


He invites one of his miftreſſes to celebrate the birthday of 


Maæcenas. 
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P HYLLIS, the caſk of Alban wine 

That owns nine mellowing years, is mine, 
Rear'd by my anx1ous care 

(a) The herbage ſprings, the foliage grows, 

To yield a chaplet for thy brows, | 
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Or deck thy graceful hair. 


| My rooms, as (5) bright as ſilver, ſhine, 
Whilſt, crown'd with ſacred herbs, the ſhrine 


Its tender victim claims : 
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The buſy ſlaves their labours ply, 
Whilſt duſky ſmoke aſcend the ſky, 
Roll'd from the trembling flames. 
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That thou may'ſt know why, thus elate, 
J paint the bleſſings that await 
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Thy gentle heart to cheer: | 
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Here ſhalt thou greet the (c) feſtal Ides, 
The ſacred period that divides 


The month to Venus dear. | 35 


Oh, faireſt morn that gilds the earth! 


Scarce on the day that owns my birth | 
Such offerings would I pay. 
For he whoſe friendſhip life endears, 
Mæcenas, dates his happy years 
From this auſpicious day. 
No more with vain, ill-match'd deſire WY « 
To radiant (4) Telephus aſpire : | | b 
His youthful beauty warms | : 
A nymph, whoſe wealth, whoſe wanton art a 
In ſilken fetters binds his heart, P 
With all-prevailing charms. 
| 1 
Let (e) Phaeton, conſum'd by flames, | | | by 
Warn thee from raſh preſumptuous aims ; | 
(F) Let his unhappy fate =, | | a 
Who ſtrove great Pegaſus to guide: . | | h 
The winged ſteed's indignant pride 15 | 5 
Diſdain'd a mortal weight. fa 
| 2 
Come 
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Come then! to fitter objects bend 
Thy hopes; with thee my loves ſhall end: 


For, know, from this bleſt day 
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No other flame my heart ſhall move: 
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Wake then the ſong ! each care removo 
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That flies thy tuneful lay. 


KR 
G 7. 4. 1 
THIS ode is ſuppoſed by Dacier and Sanadon to have been ; ; I 
written when Horace was about the age of forty. Poſſibly Fi 1 f 
it is ſtill a later compoſition, as the poet calls Phillis““ his 1 
« aſt love :** though his reſolutions of this kind ſeem not to . vi ; 
have been very ſerious or permanent. The language of this 1 | 
ode is certainly not that of youthful ardour or gallantry. It 1 
intereſts tho reader, however, by exhibiting a pleaſing view of 5 My 
a domeſtic feſtival, and affording an additional proof of the "| 
poet's never- ceaſing gratitude to his great patron and friend. b 0 | 
(a) In the original it is, “ parſtey for weaving chaplets, ; 0 | 
% and ivy with which you adorn your hair.” Theſe, it ſeems, i vþ | 
were ornaments uſed by the Romans at banquets. 10 4 
(5) Dacier thinks, that by the paſſage in the original (rider : 9 
argento domus) Horace means only to compare the furniture of 1 
his houſe and table to ſilver in point of neatneſs and brightneſs, ; 13 
not to ſay it is all filver. This opinion ſeems probable, as ; bow 
otherwiſe there would be ſomething of oſtentation in the paſ- 5 Hoes 
ſage unſuitable to the poet's fortune, and ſtill gore ſo to his . 9 
temper. - | | . 
(e) The 185 
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(c) The Ides were always the fifteenth day in the months 
of March, May, July, and October; in other months they 
fell on the thirteenth. The term Iades is ſaid to have been 
derived from an old Tuſcan word fignifying to divide, as it 

divided the month into two parts nearly equal. San, 


(4) Telephus is probably the ſame youth mentioned in 
Ode xiii. of lib. i. and Ode xix. of lib. iii 


(e) The ſtory of Phaeton is well known, and may be ſeen 
at large in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, lib. ii. tranſlated by Ad- 


diſon. 


(F) Bellerophon, after having performed many exploits on 
the winged horſe, Pegaſus, was thrown by him on attempting 
to reach heayen, | 
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ODE XII. 


An invitation to Virgil. 


SorT ſpring's aſſociates, (a) Thracian gales, 
Now ſmooth the waves, and ſwell the ſails ; 
The mead returning verdure ſhews : 


Nor roars the flood impell'd by ſnows. 


The (5) hapleſs bird now builds her neſt, 
Whom Itys' fate deprives of reſt, - 
Stain of her race, whoſe rage, though juſt, 


So ill reveng'd a tyrant's luſt. 


At eaſe the ſhepherd ftretch'd along 
Tunes the ſhrill pipe, or wakes the ſong, 
To pleaſe the god who oft retreats 


To bleſt (a) Arcadia's ſhadowy ſeats. 


This thirſty time to mirth inclines ; 

But, would'ſt thou quaff my choiceſt wines, 

Virgil, of noble youths the friend, 

Thy gift, (4) the fragrant perfume ſend. | 
| | | One 
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One little box with eſſence ſtor d 

Shall tempt, from (e) the Sulpitian hoard, 
The caſk's bright Juices, that impart 

New hopes, and cheer the drooping heart, 


If joys like theſe be worth thy care, 
Haſte, and thy friendly tribute bear : 

For mine is not the rich man's hoard ; 
Who ſhares my feaſt muſt deck the board. 


Haſte then! forego vain wealth's defire, 
And, warn'd by the funereal pyre, 
Give ſerious cares a ſhort-liv'd eaſe ; 
Let folly reign, whilſt follies pleaſe. 


SOME of the commentators have raiſed a doubt as to the per- 
ſon to whom this ode is addrefled: they will not allow the Virgil 
mentioned here to be the great Mantuan poet, notwithſtanding 
the intimacy between Horace and him, but ſuppoſe ſome mer- 
chant is meant; or, as a box of eſſence is demanded, that 
the Virgil invited by this ode was a perfumer. The claſſical 
reader will find theſe different opinions ſtated at large in the 
ſplendid and learned edition of Horace by Dr. Coombe. 

The better, as well as more general, opinion ſeems, however, 
to be, that the great poet Virgil is the perſon addreſſed by Horace 
in this ode. It would, indeed, inſpire no intereſt, and have 


little or no merit upon any other ſuppoſition ; for there ſeems 
to 
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to be no ſerious Bargain intended here, but merely a lively and 
pleaſant banter. Virgil is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
much richer than Horace, and, though by no means covetous, 
to have received conſiderable preſents in return for the plea- 
ſure afforded by his works. Horace, therefore, with the good- 
humoured raillery that might be allowed between friends, con- 
fiders him as a wealthy man, who is to be entertained at the 
houſe of a poor one, and conſequently requires (according to 
a cuſtom of the Romans) that he ſhould contribute to the 
feaſt ; eſpecially as he is zuvenum nodilium cliens,”” the friend 
and favourite of youths of the higheſt rank. Theſe youths 
are ſuppoſed to mean Marcellus, the nephew, and Tiberius 
and Druſus, the ſons-in-law, of Auguſtus. The admonition 
at the cloſe, “to quit the purſuit of gain,” ſeems, in like 
manner, to be merely a banter on Virgil's ſuperiority in point 
of fortune ; nor could that great writer and amiable man, 
who 1s faid to have been remarkably diſintereſted, have ſeen it 
in any other light. 
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(a) The © Thracian gales? are ſuppoſed to mean the ze- 
phyrs ; but Sanadon applies the expreſſion to the north winds, 
which blow from Thrace to Italy in the ſpring, and are called 
ornithia, or bird winds, ſrom the ſwallows coming to Italy as 
ſoon as they blow, | 
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(3) The ſwallow is the bird meant here, as Procne was 
ſaid to be changed into one when flying from the revenge of 
Tereus, her brutal huſband, on whoſe luſt and cruelty ſne had 
taken an equally cruel revenge. The ſtory is told at large in 
the ſixth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. 
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(c) Arcadia was deemed the favourite reſidence of Pan. 


(4) Per- 
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(4) Perfumes were deemed by the Romans a neceſſary part 
of an entertainment, | | 


(e) Theſe ſtorehouſes were built by Sulpitius Galba. © It 
e, was uſual with Horace, and others, who had not a large 
&« ſtore of different wines, to ſupply themſelves on any feſtal 
& entertainment with an amphora, or caſk of wine, from the 
“ publick warehouſes, or Horrei, which were plentifully fur- 
„ miſhed with a variety of them.” Barry on Wines, p. 104. 


ODE 
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ODE XII. 


He reproaches Lyce, who was grown old, for affefting the 
graces of youth, 


Lex, mark what I foretold ! 
| Lyce, heaven has heard my pray'r: 
See, thou grow'ſt deform'd and old! 
Yet would'ſt {till be young and fair. 


Vainly, impudently gay, 
Still thou ply'ſt thy glaſs, thy jokes; 
Still thy voice, with fault'ring lay, 


Love, reluctant love, provokes. 


Lightly borne on active wing, 
Cupid blooming (a) Chia ſeeks, 
Tunes her ſoft melodious ſtring, 


(5) Neſtles in her dimpl'd cheeks. 


(c) O'er the ſapleſs oak diſmay d 
Far he flies, and views with dread 
Thee deform'd, thy teeth decay 'd, 
Wrinkled cheeks, and ſnowy head. | 
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Vain the diamend's radiant blaze, 
Vain the (4) purple, to reſtore 
Youth's bright ſcenes ; thoſe happier days, 


(e) Borne by fleeting time, are o'er. 


Where, ah where, that beauty's fire ? 
Where that grace, thoſe tints, which ſtole, 
Breathing amorous ſoft deſire, 


All my fond enraptur'd ſoul ? 


Next to (/) Cynara fam'd, thy bloom 
Could each youthful heart engage. 
Her fate ſnatch'd with early doom ; 
Thou haſt reach'd the raven's age, 


Whilſt gay youths, with mirth inſpired, 
Still in queſt of new delight, 

Mock with ſcorn thy blaze expired, 
Sunk in aſhes, loſt in night. 


N O T E 9. 


THE vivacity and elegance of this ode, in the original, 
muſt ſtrike every reader of taſte; but our author has been 
ſeverely cenſured for the bitterneſs and ſpirit of revenge by 
which it ſeems to have been diftated. This, it muſt be 
- owned, and two or three other inſtances, (where the ſubject 


was fimilar) form exceptions to the general character of his 
; | good 
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good-natured muſe. But let it be remembered, that, on theſe 
occaſions, it is not old women, but indecent and abandoned 
« old women, that he attacks: he ridicules them, not merely 
« for their age, but for affecting the gay follies and agreeable 
« Jevities of youth.” Nor is the tenth ode of the third book 
a poſitive proof that our poet had been rejected by Lyce; it 
is merely a ſong addreſſed to her on finding himſelf excluded 
from her houſe at night. This might often happen to lovers 
on their firſt addreſſes, merely from coquetry in the Roman 


courtezans, and the ſcheme of inflaming defire by difficulties. 


Nor can we be certain that the ode referred to, if it be really 


a ſerenade, means to ſpeak of Horace himſzlf—it might be 
written for a friend. 


\ 


(a) Chia ſhould, perhaps, be © the Chian.” Who this 
Chian damſel was, does not appear. 


(5) The original, pulchris excubat in genis, ſeems to have 
been imitated by Milton, in his Allegro, whete he ſays: 


“Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple ſleek. 
(e) The poet conſiders love as a bird, and ſays, that 
this bird never perches on decayed oaks,” but flies 
them, and dwells on young and blooming trees. Old wo- 


men are compared to old oaks, as he had already compared 


them to dry leaves in Ode xxv. lib. i. Dac. 


(4) Cos, which is named in the original, was an iſland in 
the ÆEgean ſea, oppoſite to Halicarnaſſus; a ſpecies of ſhell- 
fiſh was caught near it, from which a very fine purple was 
extracted. Dac. The ſame commentator ſuppoſes Horace 
might mean gauze manufactured in the iſle of Cos; for that 
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the Roman courtezans wore a tranſparent kind of : HIND in 
_ that iſland. 


(e) There is in this part of the original an alluſion to the 
Roman faſti, that would have been harſh and obſcure in a 
tranſlation. 


(F) Cynara is mentioned in a former ode (the firſt of this 
Jack) with kindneſs and regret. 
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O-D E XIV. 


On a victory gained by Tiberius, the elder of the adopted 
ſons of Auguſtus. 


WII what new honours, what diſtinguiſh'd meed, 
The people's voice, the ſenate's care, | 
Shall crown each brave, each glorious deed ? 

What bright records to diſtant ages bear | 


Thy virtues, great Auguſtus? firſt in fame 
Where'er th'-enlightening ſolar ray 
Extends! the bands Rome ne'er could tame, 

The (a) ſtern Vindeliei, now own thy ſway. | 


Late, by young Druſus led, thy martial powers 
Twice the Geraunians cruſh'd in fight, 
(S) Raz'd the ſwift Brennian's hoſtile towers 


That frown'd tremendous on the Alpine height. 
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The elder Nero, taught by thee to wield 
| Thoſe arms that quell'd the Rhætian pride, 
Repuls'd, victorious, from the field, 
Heroes that death in freedom's cauſe defy'd. 


High o'er the ranks, diſtinguiſh'd from afar, 
He ſpeeds where'er the battle glows, 
Spurs his proud courſer through the war, 


And darts impetuous on the aſtoniſh'd foes. 


(c) As the ſwift ſouth, when wat'ry pleiads reign, 
Impels the wild, unruly wave, 
His furious onſet ſtrews the plain 

With fierce barbarians obſtinately brave. 


Thus o'er Appulia's fertile region roars | 
Fierce Aufidus with raging force, 
Wide o'er the fields a deluge pours, 


And threats impending ruin in its courſe, 


As on the iron ranks great Claudius flew, 
And, mow'd by his reſiſtleſs ſword, 
(a) Their firſt, their hindmoſt warriors ſlew, . 
Thrice happy victor, who no loſs deplored [ 
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(e) His arms, his counſels, his protecting powers, if E - 
Were thine. The bleſt auſpicious day mM 
When Alexandria's vanquiſh'd towers, wel 
Spread wide their gates, and ſuppliant own'd thy ug 11 1 
(7) That day, in three revolving luſtres' ſpace 0 b 
Return'd, thy glories to proclaim, 14 
Return'd thy bright career to grace, 1 ; 
Crown'd with the full maturity of fame, 4 
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From thee (g) Cantabrians, yet untaught to fear, 
(%) Indians and (i) Medes await their doom: 
Wild (#) Scythian tribes thy laws reyere, 

Oh mighty guardian of imperial Rome ! 
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Thee, nations dread, where (/) Nile that hides it's ſource, 
Where (n) Danube, where the (») Tygris roar, 
Where the fierce waves direct their courſe 


That foam around (i) Britannia's diſtant ſhore ; 
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Spain's hardy ſons from conteſt ceaſe: 
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No more the fell (o) Sicambri arm, 
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422 oops OF HORACE, 
NOTE 8. 

THIS ode may be conſidered as a ſecond part to the cele- 
brated fourth ode of this book, and, like moſt ſecond parts, 
is, perhaps inferior to the firſt, It is, however, a fine poem in 
the original. The ſubject of it, Tiberius, (though he had 
hitherto concealed moſt of his vices) was a far leſs popular 
character than his brother Druſus. The poet ſeems to have 
been aware of this; for he begins and cloſes with the praiſe of 


Avguſtus; and that of Tiberius occupies only five ſtanzas in 
the middle of the ade, and is confined to his military exploits. 


(a) For an account of the Rhett and Vindicii ſee the 
notes on Ode iv. of this book. The Gerauni, or (as ſome 
call them) Genauni, and the Brenni, or Breuni, were alſo 
warlike nations inabiting the country now called Switzerland. 


(3) This accords with what Velleius Paterculus ſays, vis. 
that theſe people had fortified themſelves in almoſt inacceſſible 
' fitvations on the Alps, and that Druſus and Tiberius took 
many of their towns and forts. Dac. 


(c) It is juſtly remarked by Dacier, that Horace here re- 
verſes the compariſon ; for, inſtead of comparing Tiberius to 
the river, he compares the river to Tiberius ; by which means 
he gives a greater idea of his hero, and renders the paſſage 
more ſublime. We have only to bring the paſſage to its na- 
tural order, by making thus and as change places: 


%% As o'er Appulia's fertile region, &c. 
&« Thys on the iron ranks, &c.“ 


and-we ſhall ſoon ſee the different effect of each method. 
2 | (4) This 


LIB, IV. ODE XIV. 423 

(4) This ſeems generally to be underſtood to mean, that the 
whole of the enemy was cut to pieces. This would be an 
extraordinary victory indeed, as Horace immediately ſubjoins, 
that there was zo Jo/5 on the fide of Tiberius. It appears 
alſo inconſiſtent with a preceding paſſage, which only expreſſes 
that Tiberius pepulit (repulſed, or beat off,) the Rhætians. 
One ſhould rather imagine, that a ſudden and well - timed at- 
tack of the Romans obliged the barbarians ta make a preci- 
pitate retreat, and that in that retreat a part of their rear 
was cut off. 


(e) When any of the lieutenants of a Roman general gained 
a victory, the chief honour of it was aſcribed to the principal, 
under the notion that his previous orders, his good fortune, 
or the influence of his virtues with the gods, had obtained it. 


(F) The learned Geſner thinks the original only means to 
ſay, this is the third luſtre from the day on which Alexan- 
« dria ſubmitted,” and not that . the victory was obtained 
eon the ſame day fifteen years after that event.” But ſurely 
the ſolemn and emphatick manner in which Horace marks it 
as a fingular circumſtance, requires us to underſtand it in the 
manner moſt interpreters have done, as applying to the very 


day. 
(g) See notes on Ode vi. Iib. ii. and Ode viii. lib. iii. 


() Horace alludes here to an embaſſy ſent by Porus, a king 
of India, to Auguſtus, requeſting his friendſhip. Auguſtus, 
it is ſaid, received it at Samos in the year of Rome 734. 


(i) This muſt allude to the treaty with Phraates. See notes 
on Ode v. lib. iii. | . 
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424 ODES OF HORACE, 


(% The northern nations, in generah, were included by the 
Romans under the name of Scythians. 


() This unknown ſource of the Nile, we are told by the 
commentators, was at length diſcovered by ſome Portugueſe 
Jeſuits in the year 1624. It is by them ſaid to ariſe from two 
ſmall ſprings in Sacala, a province of the kingdom of Goiama, 
the moſt fertile part of the Abyſſinian dominions. The ac- 
count given by one of theſe Jeſuits, Father Lobo, may be 
leen in page 19 of Mr. Murphy's Life of Dr. Johnſon, who 
tranſlated his work. There is alſo a very full account of his 
ſource of- the Nile in Mr. Bruce's Travels. But it is now the 


opinion of our beſt geographers, that notwithſtanding the in- 


quiries and reſearches of modern travellers, no progreſs has 
been made by Europeans towards a diſcovery of the moſt re- 
mote, and, therefore, what ſhould be termed the real ſource of 
the Nile, fince the days of Ptolemy at leaſt, if not of Horace 
himſelf. For the eaſtern ſource of the Nile, near the lake 
Tzara, was equally known to the ancients as to the moderns, 
aitheugh its geography may not have been detailed with equal 
preciſion, or may not have reached the preſent times. As a 


proof of what has been alledged, the tabular delineations of 


Ptolemy deſcribe generally what thoſe of the Jeſuits, and of 
the lateſt traveller, (Mr. Bruce) have only amplified. By this, 
however, we do not mean to detract from the merit of that 
truly adventurous and perſevering traveller, but to ſtate a cu- 
rious tact, which, we flatter ourſelves, will tooner or later be 
confirmed by the reſearches of thoſe employed under the au- 
ſpices of the Atrican Aſſociation. This point is very well 
diſcuſſed in the Monthly Review for Auguſt 1790, under the 
head of Bruce's Travels. 

(%) The Danube was the northern boundary of the Roman 
empire, | | 


(2) The 
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(2) The Tigris, in the reign of Auguſtus, was beyond the 
Roman frontier ; but the Parthians, in whoſe dominions it 
was, having been obliged to quit Armenia, and reſtore the 
Roman ſtandards taken from the army of Craſſus, Horace in 
this, as in the fifth ode of lib. iii. conſiders them as ſubju- 
gated. Dac. 


(o) Though Auguſtus had not abſolutely conquered Britain, 
he had, a few years before, received a ſubmiſſive embaſſy from 
thence with a . of tribute. 
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() The Sicambri, a German people beyond the Rhine, 
had worſted Lollins when he commanded on that frontier ; 
but, on the appearance of Auguſtus in Gaul, they repaſſed the 
Rhine, having given hoſtages for the preſervation of peace. 
This muſt be the ſubmiſſion meant by Horace, for they were 
not finally ſubdued till two or three years after this ode was 
written, | | | 
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ODE xv. 


On the civil- government of Auguſtus. 


Or glorious wars I ſtrove to ſing, 

Of mighty nations tam'd in fight, 

(a) When Phoebus ſtopp'd the daring ſtring, 
And check'd my bold, impetuous flight, 
Left I ſhould tempt with ſlender fails 

The foaming ſea, the boiſterous gales. 


Great Cæſar \— o'er our cultur'd fields 
Returning plenty marks thy reign : 

Our ſtandards haughty Parthia yields, 

Reſtor'd to Jove's reſ plendent fane. | 

"Tis thine to bid fell diſcord ceaſe, 

And cloſe (6) great Janus' gates, the pledge of peace, 


Juſt order, by thy laws maintain'd, 
Has bleſt mankind ; contagious crimes 
Thy power has chas'd, (e) wild licence rein'd, 


And wak'd the arts of ancient times 


That 
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That ſpread our fame, our empire's ſway, 
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Wide as the ſun's all-cheering ray. 
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(4 Whilſt mighty Cæſar guards the ſtate, 
No civil rage, dire foe to reſt, 
Shall whet the ſword of deadly hate, 


Plung'd in our hapleſs country's breaſt: 
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His laws each vanquiſh'd nation knows 
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That quaffs the Danube's ſtream, or where the Tanais 


flows. 


Let us, in ſtrains of grateful praiſe, 
Our matrons and our ſons, rejoice z | 

On ſacred and profaner days, 

Mirth rule the heart, inſpire the voice! 

Let Bacchus too his gifts combine, 

And add th' enrapturing power of wine. 
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Firſt to the gods let prayer aſcend: 


n 


Next godlike chiefs due homage claim. 
With ſacred verſe ſoft muſick blend, 


And conſecrate each patriot name: 
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| Troy's and Anchiſes' fame prolong ; 
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And let fair Venus' ſon immortalize the ſong. 
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THIS ode is ſuppoſed, with ſome probability, to have been 
the laſt of Horace's lyrick works. It profeſſes, according to, 
his artful cuſtom, a want of genius for the higher ſpecies of 
lyrick poetry, and therefore dwells chiefly « on the internal go- 
vernment of Auguſtus, in which, no doubt, there was great. 
room for praife. 


(a) This paſſage ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the be · 
ginning of Virgil's ſixth Eclogue: | 


Cum canerem reges et prælia, Cynthius aurem 
« Vellit, &c.” | 


When chiefs and fields of fight to fing I tried, 
* Apollo, whiſpering, check d my youthful pride.“ 
WARTON. 


(5) The god Janus was one, of the few that the Romans 
did not borrow from the mythology of the Greeks. He is 
ſaid to have been an ancient king of Italy, and to have re- 
ceived Saturn when driven from heaven by his ſon Jupiter. 
The head of his ſtatue was repreſented with two faces, one to 
look back on time paſt, the other to look forward on the fu- 
ture. The circumſtance of his temple at Rome being open 
in time of war, and ſhut when the ſtate was at peace, is well 
known to every reader. It had been ſhut but twice before the 
reign of Auguſtus, who is ſaid to have cloſed it three times. 
This ode ſeems to have been written during the laſt of the 
three periods, viz. about the yea: of Rome 741. 
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I : \ 


(c) The Julian laws (as Auguſtus called them) againſt ex- 
travagance in living and adultery, ſeem to be alluded to in 
this paſſage. . | | 


| (4) This is conſonant to a paſſage in Ode xiv. lib. iii. 


e For ſay, henceforth can foreign ſtrife, 
Can civil broils invade my life 
«© Whilſt Cæſar rules the earth? 


END OF LIB, Iv. 
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Horace requeſts leave of Macenas (who was about to accom- 
pany Cz/ar to the expected battle with Anthony's fleet) to 


attend him to the war, 


Wrru (a) light Liburnian ſhips thou dar'ſt to meet 
The mighty tow'ring hoſtile fleet, : 
In Cæſar's cauſe (5) the deadly combat join, 
And guard his life, expoſing thine. | 
What then? (c) ordain'd as thou ſhalt fare, to know 
A life of bliſs, or deepeſt woe, | 
Muſt I, (4) at thy command, recline in eaſe, 
That ſhar'd with thee alone can pleaſe ? 
Or, with a heart no dangers can coatroul, 
Bear ills that ſhock the timid ſou! ? | 
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Yes, let me bear them !—where the Alps ariſe, 
Or frown the drear inclement ſkies 

Of (e) Caucaſus, or weſtern ſeas extend, 
Thy ſteps undaunted 1 Il attend. 

Aſk'ſt thou what aid my preſence can afford, 
Unfit to wield the martial ſword ? 

With thee my terrors would prove leſs ſevere ; 
For abſence doubles every fear: 

As the fond parent bird with anxious breaſt 
Sits brooding o'er her callow neſt, , 

Yet more when abſent dreads leſt ſnakes invade, 
Though weak, though impotent to aid. 

Theſe, and worſe dangers let me ſhare, to prove 


My grateful heart, and win thy love: 


Not that increas'd poſſeſſions may allow 


More ſteers to drag my ſhining plough; 

Nor that my herds may change, e er heat invades, 
(7) Calabria for Lucanian ſhades; 

Nor that my wide-extended villa join 
The heights where Circe's turrets ſhine, 

Thy liberal kindneſs has increas'd my ſtore | 


Beyond my wants :—1I aſk no more; 


Nor, like old Chremes, hoard with trembling care, 


Nor ſquander like the ſpendthrift heir. 


NOTES, 
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NOTES on Taz EPODES. 


THE title of Epodes, uſually given to theſe poems of Ho- 
race, has furniſhed a copious ſubject of critical diſcuſſion. Some 
ſuppoſe it to have been given, becauſe the ten firſt are in the 
Parian iambick metre, as it is called, of twelve and eight ſyllables 


alternately ; for, they obſerve, the word epode in the Greek odes 


ſignifies the cloſe of the ſong ; as the ode was uſually divided into 
ſtrophe, antiſtrophe, and epode. Hence, they tell us, it became a 
cuſtom in iambick poetry to call the ſhort line which ſucceeds a 
longer, and uſually cloſes the period, an epode; and that this 
name was adopted from the iambick poems of Archilochus, 
whoſe metre Horace imitated. The ſecond opinion is, that 


the term epodes means only (according to its literal ſenſe) 


& Poems ſubjoined to, or. after, the odes.” The third opinion, 
that it means the book of enchantments or ſorceries, as it ap- 
. plies to one poem alone out of ſo many, has been juſtly con- 
demned. The firſt, though approved by Dacter, is ſurely a 
far-fetched hypotheſis, and ſeems to require the ſupport of 
more ancient authorities than are produced. There ſeems little 
or no analogy between that ſtanza in the Greek odes that is 
called the epode, and the ſhort iambick verſe that alternately 
ſucceeds the long one: and it often happens that this ſhort 
verſe does not cloſe the ſentence or period. Neither can we 
perfectly comprehend why the firſt ten poems, conſtituting 
little more than balf of the book, ſhould have denominated the 
whole. The ſecond opinion is, perhaps, after all, the moſt 
probable, as being the moſt obvious and plain. Dacier objects 
to it, as founded on a falſe ſuppoſition, viz. that the epodes 
were written aſter the four books of odes, whereas it is obvi- 
ous that many of the former were among the earlieſt compoſi- 


tions of our poet. But the material point ſz2ems to be, not 


when theſe pocis were written, but when they were publiſhed- 
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436 ODES OF HORACE, 


There ſeems not to be any reaſon why Horace, like ſeveral 
other writers, might not have kept by him many years a num- 
ber of his early and leſs accurate compoſitions, till the perſua- 
ſion of friends, or, perhaps, the avidity of the publick for every 
production of his pen, induced him to publiſh them. But, per- 
haps, the greateſt probability 1s, that theſe are poſthumous 
works 1 for it is obſervable, that the old life of Horace, aſcri- 
bed to Suetonius, mentions the fourth book of odes as added to 
the three fit, by command of Auguſtus, at a late period of 
our poet's life, but makes no mention of the publication of the 
epodes, though ſome of them may be deemed lyrick com- 
poſitions. Afier all, if, as is moſt probable, the term epodes 
was not given to this book till long after the age of Horace, it 
is of little conſequence to us from what conceit of the gramma- 
rians or editors it aroſe, 

This book conſiſts either of poems awholly in jembick mea- 
ſure, or (excepting only the xiith ode) of ſuch as contain lines 
of that metre intermixt with others of a different kind, But as 
theſe laſt are moſtly upon lyrick ſubjects, the whole may be 
deemed a miſcellaneous collection of lyrick and iambick poems. 
The inferiority (generally ſpeaking) of this part of Horace's 
works to the reſt, is univerſally acknowledged. But we are 
not from thence to conclude, as Dr. Francis ſeems to have done, 
that a part, at leaſt, of them were not written by him. On the 
contrary, it would perhaps be difficult to point out one which. 
has not in ſome paſſages, or, at leaſt, ſome expreſſions, the 
marks of his hand. 


NOTES on ODE I. 


THIS ode, from the tenor of it, appears to have been writ- 
ten a ſhort time before the battle of Actium, which happened 
(according to the chronology adopted by Dacier) in the year 
of Rome 722, when Horace was 35 years old. 
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Some commentators have aſſerted, that Mæcenas was not at 
the battle of Actium, becauſe he was at that time governor of 
Rome : but this circumſtance (even if accurately ſtated) does 
not prove he might not be abſent from Rome for a ſhort time 
at ſo intereſting a criſis of the campaign. If, indeed, he had 
only intended to accompany Octavius to the expected fight, it 
| would be ſufficient for the explanation of this ode. But the 
better opinion ſeems to be, that he was preſent on that memo- 
rable day; which is, in a great degree, confirmed by the ninth 


ode of this book, written as a congratulation upon Cæſar's vic- 


tory, and implying that Mæcenas was ſtill abſent from Rome. 


(2) The Liburnians were a people occupying that part of 
the Illyrian coaſt now called Croatia. Being a piratical people, 
their ſhips were remarkably light and active; from whence all 
light veſſels were called Liburnian. Cæſar's fleet was chiefly 
compoſed of veſſels of this kind: Anthony's conſiſted of 
ſhips more formidable in appearance, but too unwieldy for ac- 
tion. Delph. ed. 


(5) This is 8 of flattery. The battle of Ac- 
tium was the fixth engagement at which Macenas had been 
preſent with Octavius Cæſar in the courſe of twelve years. The 
panegyrick of Mæcenas includes indire&!y that of Cæſar, as it 


implies that he did not conſider his perſonal ſafety in battle, but 


freely expoſed himſelf to the greateſt dangers. San. 


(c) See Ode xvii. lib. ii. in which Horace declares his at- 
tachmeat to Mecenas | in ſimilar terms. 


(d) It ſeems moſt probable that the command mentioned in 
the original (which ſome apply to Auguſtus) was the command 
of Mæcenas, as this affectionate e is addreſſed to 
him. 
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438 ODES .OF HORACE, 
(e) See a note on Ode xxii. lib. i. : 


() Calabria being a warmer country than Lucania, per- 
ſons who had eſtates in both theſe diſtricts kept their herds in 
the latter during the ſummer, and ſent them to the former o 


winter. 


(g) The Circæan walls (as the original expreſſion is) means 
Tuſculum, which was ſaid to have been built by Telegonus, 
ſon of Ulyſſes and Circe. If, as is generally ſuppoſed, Horace's 
country houſe was twenty or twenty-five miles from that town, 

the meaning muſt be, that his farm (not his houſe) ſhould ex- 
tend to the walls of Tuſculum. Sanadon's interpretation ſeems 
therefore to be the right one, | | | 


% Chremes is an old miſer in one of the comedies, 
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ODE II. 


439 


He repreſents a uſurer praiſing a country life, 


Ho 
OW bleſt the man, who, far from buſy toil, 
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« He flies the tumults of the clamorous bar, 
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« Lives our forefathers? ruſtick life! 


« Exempt from (a) uſury, or ſtrife! 


C Nor ocean threats with ſudden fate: 


To the (c) tall poplar he delights to wed 
The full-grown offspring of the vine, 


& And freſher, happier ſhoots entwine 3 


Or in ſome lonely vale delighted ſees 
« His herds, whoſe lowings fill the air, 
Or ſtows in jars the produce of the bees, 


« Or ſheers his tender fleecy care. 


Fra 


Ploughs with his ſteers his lov'd paternal ſoil, 


No thrilling trumpet wakes his ſoul to war, 


66 And the (6) proud manſions of the great. 


Crop uſeleſs branches that luxuriant ſpread, 
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« What joy, diſplaying every genial fruit 
When autumn's graceful honours riſe, 


« To cull the pear, his own tranſplanted ſhoot ! 


« Or grape, that with the purple vies. ; 
ö | “ Theſe grateful gifts, (a) Priapus, ſhall be thine, 
4 e Whoſe power has fertiliz d his grounds, 
% « Or deck the rural god (e) Sylvanus' ſhrine, 
þ «« Bleſt guardian of his ſacred bounds! 
: g Oft near ſome ancient oak he ſeeks repoſe, 
NJ 6 Reclin'd the tufted graſs among, | 
| 4 tc Where in its lofty banks the river flows, 
4 Where trill the birds their plaintive ſong, 
4 « Or near the fount, whoſe never-ceaſing rills - 
# Bound lightly from the rocky ſteep, 
i 


« Whilſt his charm'd ear the gentle muſick fills, 
« And ſoothes to light refreſhing ſleep. 
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Or when great Jove's tempeſtuous torrents pour, 
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« And wint' ry clouds in ſnow deſcend, 
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« With his fleet pack he drives the furious boar 
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« To where th' oppoſing toils extend, 
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« Or ſpreads his nets on ſlender poles, to ſeize 
ce The rav'ning thruſn, the timid hare, 
« Or foreign crane ; ſuch rural trophies pleaſe. 


Who then forgets not love, or care? 


„What, if her ſhare a faithful partner claim 
To rear the fruit of mutual vows, 

« Direct his houſehold, like the () Sabine dame, 
« Or ſwift Appulian's ſun- burnt ſpouſe ? 


« With ſeaſon'd wood, to greet her wearied lord, 
She heaps the bright domeſtick fire, 
« And drains the dugs with ample treaſures ſtor” a, 


c Soon as her joyous herds retire ; 


«© Then from ſweet caſks ſhe pours the ſparkling juice, 
« (z) Light, generous, to relieve his care, 
« Studious to pleaſe, and eager to produce 


Her rural dainties, unbought fare. 


«« Me not the (+) oyſters from the Lucrine bay, 
«« The high-priz'd (i) ſcars, or turbot, pleaſe, 
«« Whene'er tempeſtuous wint'ry winds convey 


«« Such dainty fare from eaſtern ſeas, 
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«© Not the choice bird that Africk's coaſts produce, 
„Nor partridge from Ionian ſhores, 
Like herbs, rich olives, or the mallow's juice, 


% Whole virtue languid health reſtores, 


«© Or lambkin ſlain to grace the (+) rural feaſt, 
« Or kid (1) juſt ſnatch'd from ſavage foes. 
ec *Midſt theſe repaſts, what Joy, when homeward haſte 


« His flocks from paſture to repole ! 


ce When the faint oxen bear, from labour cas'd, | 
“ 'Th' inyerted plough, as day declines! _ 

«© When the briſk ſlaves, with neat abundance pleas'd, 
Range Zh (mn) the bright e ſhrines!” 


Thus ſpoke the uſurer, and, fondly bent 
To ſeek the calm, the ruſtick ſhade, 
Call'd in his loans ; but, ere the month was ſpent, 
Replac'd them, and reſum'd his trade. - 


A 


THE peculiarity of this ode conſiſts in its abrupt and unex- 
pected concluſion. The delights of a country life are deſcanted 
upon, through more than ſixty lines, in apparently ſerious 
though rather common: place, language; but the concluſion 
ſhews the. whole to be a jeſt. What we have been reading, we 
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find at length was not the language of the poet, but of an 
uſurer, who, determined to retire from the noiſe and buſtle of 
buſineſs, launches into a verboſe and puerile enumeration of 
the pleaſures he expects to derive from rural amuſements and 
o:cupations, and actually takes meaſures for changing his way 
of life, but in a fortnight (as the original tells us in three words) 
he reſames his old trade. The brevity of this concluſion forms 
a humourous contraſt to the flowery ſtile of the deſcription, 
and marks this piece to 88 of the lighter and more playful ſa- 
tirick kind. 


(a) © This fignifies,” ſays Dacier, “not only that he owes 
* no money, but that he lends none, that he is free from uſury 
of every kind. This expreſſion is ludicrous in the mouth of 
&« an uſurer diſguſted for the moment with a ſpecies of traffick, 
„% which the old Romans puniſhed more ſeverely even than 
6 theft: for the thief was only to return twang; the uſurer 
« fourfold.” 


(5) The miſery of thoſe who are obliged to attendance on 
great men has been ſtrongly and feelingly painted by many wri- 
ters. The inſtitution of clientſhip, which ſeerns to have been 
in ſome reſpects highly beneficial, had brought this attendance 
more into a ſyſtem at Rome * perhaps, in any other com- 
monwealth. 


(e) It was the cuſtom in Italy to faſten their vines to trees, 
particularly to elms and poplars. San. See Ode xv. lib. ii. 
when the plane is called a barren or (in the original) bachelor 
tree; as here the poplar is ſaid to be wedded to the vine. 


(4) Fruits were offered to the god Priapus, as a return for. 


having preſerved them from thieves or wild beaſts, Dac. 
| (e) It 
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(e) It is ſaid that the ancients had three gods called Sylva- 


nus; one was a domeſtick or houſehold god, another was the 


fame as Pan, and the third (we are told) was the ſame as Mars. 
One ſhould ſuppoſe the ſecond is meant nere. Dacier ſays it 


was the laſt, and cites a long invocation to him. But why Syl- 


vanus has been confounded with Mars, or what qualities they 
have in common, he has not told us. 


O In the time of Horace luxury had fo corrupted the Ro» 


man matrons, that few inſtances could be found of their living 
in retirement with their huſbands, and taking charge of the 
houfehold. Horace therefore takes his example from the coun- 
try of the Sabines and Appulians, where ſome remains of an- 
cient frugality were ſtill preſerved, and where the people were 
fill induſtrious. Dac. 


(g) TFhis ſpecies of wine, which was fit to drink when only 
a year old (hornum vinum) is deſcribed by Sir E. Barry as of a 
hght, fragrant, and generous ſpecies. * It was made,” he ſays, 


© from the preſfure of the grapes on each other by their own, 


« ora very light additional weight. Theſe rich juices were 
© only ſuffered to paſs through a light fermentation, and the 
4 wine, when defæcated and tranſparent, ſoon acquired a very 
< fine flavour, ſtrength, and fragraney. The Greeks and Ro- 
« mans diſtinguiſhed this wine by peculiar names expreſſive of 


its native origin. It was always preſerved in new hogſheads, 
« which were never pitched externally, or lined with wax in- 


« ternally, and was on that account called vinum fncerum ; and 


probably, from the purity and fimple preparation of this 


<« wine, Aue cera, the epithet was originally derived. Horace 
« ſeems ſtrongly to point out the peculiar nature of this wine; 
« and ſome of the fineit Champaigne wines are now made in 


« this manner, which will not bear exportation, or continue | 


« durable.” Barry on Wines, p:. 40, 41. 
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(% The word in the original, which is here tranſlated oy- 
fers, may perhaps mean any kind of ſheil-fiſh, Thoſe that 
were taken in the Lucrine lake (of which ſee a deſcription in 
the notes on Ode xv. lib. ii.) were deemed in Horace's time a 
high delicacy. | 


(i) It ſeems by no means certain what the fiſhes and birds 
here enumerated are. The tranflator has followed the com- 
mon interpretation of Rhombus and Scari. The African bird 
(for its name is not in the original) is ſuppoſed to be a Guinea 
fowl. Attagen, which is here tranſlated a partridge, is by ſoine I 
conſidered as a woodcock or ſnipe. 


14 

() In the original it is, “ lain at the feaſts of Terminus.” 14 
Such was the regard of the Romans for property, that their 4 ; 
landmarks were conſidered as ſacred, being under the peculiar 1 
protection of the god Terminus, who was worſhipped by them | N ; 

v ith great ſolemnity, though his repreſentative was uſually a mn 

ſtake or a ſtone. | | * ; 
(7) This, we are told by Dacier, implies that ſuch is the 4 | 


frugality of farmers, that they never eat lamb but when it is 
flain at the annual feaſt of Terminus; or kid, except when it 
has been damaged by the wolf. Perhaps it alludes to a cuſtom 
of the Roman farmers to kill for their tamilies ſuch animals as 
had received any injury. Our farmers, it is ſaid, do the ſame 
at this day. : | 
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(n) The fire-place of a Roman was in the middle of the 
room. Horace, therefore, deſcribes the domeſtick flaves as 
ſurrounding the hearth and images of the houſchold gods whilſt 
their maſter and his family are at ſupper. It is ſaid that the 
ſlaves of a country family made their meals alſo near the 
hearth. Dac. h 
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ODE III. 
7 he poet complains to Mecenas of the effets of garlic, which 


he had eaten; 


Whorrr the wretch; whoſe impious deed 
Has robb'd his aged fire of breath, | 

May garlick (curſt deſtructive weed !) 
More fell than hemlock, be his death ! 
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Ah, whence theſe tortures that ariſe ? | N 
Has, then, ſome viper's pois'nous blood; | 
Mixt with theſe herbs, deceiv'd mine eyes ? 


Or fell (a) Canidia touch'd my food ? 
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(Y) Soon as, by Jaſon's beauty charm'd, 
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Medea felt love's gentle flame, 
With this obnoxious drug ſhe arm'd 
Her chief, the fiery bulls to tame: 
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(e) By preſents ſtain'd with this ſhe pour'd 
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Swift vengeance on the rival fair, | 
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Then, borne by winged dragons, ſoar d 1 


Triumphant through the realms of air. | an 
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No vapour e'er ſo deadly dwelt 
On parch'd (4) Appulia's ſandy plains: 
Not even (e) the gift Alcides felt 


Rag'd o'er his limbs with fiercer pains. 
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Should'ſt thou ſuch nauſeous food deſire, 
My pleaſant friend !---I aſk but this: © 
May thy lov'd girl afar retire, | 14 
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Shun thy embrace, and loath thy kiſs! 


NO TE $ 
THE ſubject of this ode ſufficiently appears from the ode 

itſelf. The garlick ſo much complained of had probably been 
eaten at Mæcenas's table, and the latter part of the ode ſeems 
to imply that ſome trick had been played our poet to make 
him eat it. This ode ſeems to be, in the concluſion at leaſt, 

a a retort of Horace on his patron. It is a proof how much may 
be made of the moſt trifling ſubje& by a man of genius; but li 
ought not ſurely to be conſidered, as it ſeems to be by the 
commentators, in the light of a ſerious complaint, but rather as 
a jeu d'eſprit, the force of which ſeems to lie in the contraſt be- 
tween the ſerious and ſolemn beginning of the poem and its 
ludicrous termination. 
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(a) Reſpecting Canidia, ſee the next ode. 
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(5) The ſtory of Medza and Jaſon is too well known to be 

detailed here. Horace ſuppoſes the power of garlick to be ſuch 

that even the bulls who vomited fire were tamed by it. Some 
animals, it is ſaid, cannot endure the effluvia of garlick. 
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(c) This oppoſite effect of garlick in conſuming à perſon 
anointed with it, inſtead of pre/arving her, as it had preſerved 
Jaſori, has been objected to by Scaliger, as inconſiſtent. But 


- 


Dacier's ground of defence ſeems juſt 5 for az Medza was as 
well ſkilled in antidotes as in poiſons, ſhe would, of courſe, 


take cate to ſecure her lover againſt any miſchievous effect of 
the charm, and turn it againſt the bulls whom he was to ſub- 
due. 


(4) Appulia is mentioned in Ode xxx of lib. iii. as a part of 
Italy remarkably deficient in water; conſequently it would feel 
peculiarly the heat of that ſeaſon he alludes to. 


(e) The ſtory of Hercules being conſumed by the ſhirt dipt 
in the blood of Neſſus the Centaur, and ſent him by Deianira, 
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He invei ghs agaih/i Menas, who had formerly been a ſlave, 
but (chiefly for treachery in the civil wars) had lately been 
raiſed to conſiderable wealth and eminence, 


As wolf and lamb ate foes by fite, 
Thus ſprings to thee my deadly hate, 
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Thou, on whoſe body yet remains 


_—_— — — — — — 


The brand of ignominious chains ! 
Though wealth, though proud diſtinctions grace, 
Can fortune eber exalt the baſe ? 
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See, as in rich apparel N 
Thou ſtalk'ſt along tlie facred way, 


| How every eye reproachful turns! 3 ; 
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How honeſt indignation burns! 
«. This wretch,“ (they cry) “ by ſtripes unaw'd, 


© (a) Who wearied the triumvir's rod, 
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« Now (5) draws from fam'd Falernum's = ; | 
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The wealth a thouſand acres yield, 
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« Ofer the wide way delights to bound 
With nimble ſteeds that ſpurn the ground, 
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cc And dares, (c) though Otho's laws oppoſe, 
« To ſit in knighthood's foremoſt rows! 
„ What boots it that the ſtate prepare 
1c The beäked veſſels arm'd for war 
c *Gainſt robbers and the ſervile bands, 
© Whilſt ſuch the (a tribune who commands?” 


A 


* r 


THIS ode is intitled according to the e opinion, ſup> - 
ported by the authority of the ſcholiaſts and almoſt all the 
principal commentators. Yet, as the name of the perſon to 
whom it is addreſſed is not mentioned in the body of it, one 
cannot be quite certain but that there may be a miſtake in the 
title. Menas had been a freed-man of Pompey the Great, and 
attached himſelf to the fortunes of his ſon, Sextus Pompey, 
who gave him a high command in his fleet; Yet in the war 
between Sextus Pompey and Auguſtus, in the year of Rome 
715, he quitted his bene factor, and delivered up Sardinia, to- 
gether with the army he commanded, to Cæſar, who rewarded 
him with a large eſtate, and raiſed him to the right of knight. 
He, however upon ſome diſguſt, quitted Auguſtus the year 
following, and again obtained employment and truſt from 


| Pompey.; which, it is ſaid, was one of the chief cauſes of 


Pompey”: s ruin; for the traitor again deſerted him, brought 
over. a conſiderable fleet, aud betrayed all his ſecrets to his 


enemy. San. 


Sanadon, however, inſiſts that. Menas could not have uM 


the perſon meant; for that the only two years whilſt he de. 
longed. to the party of Auguſtus (then Octavius) Cæſar were 
paſſed chiefly i in military preparations and expeditions ; fa that 
; he had no time * to be fixed at Rome, to appear coutinually 


© x the palace of Qctavius, to aſliſt at the publick ſhews, and 
: 2 « to | 
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4 to make frequent journies to his country houſe,” Such a 
deſcription would indeed be hardly conſiſtent with the employ- 
ment of Menas at that period. But the poet only ſays, that 
dhe ploughs (that is, poſſeſſes) a thouſand acres of the Faler- 
4 nian fields, that he beats the Appian way with his horſes, 
„and that he fits in the firſt ſeats of the knights, in con- 
« tempt of Otho's laws.“ Nothing here is inconſiſtent with an 
occafional reſidence at Rome: and as it is evident that great 


part of the two years alluded to (715 and 715 of Rome) was 


ſpent in preparations for war, there was probably time for 
Menas to have ſhewn himſelf in ſuch ſituations at Rome often 
enough to excite the ſcandal Horace deſcribes. Sanadon alſo 
objects, that Tribune of the ſoldiers was too trifling an employ- 
ment for Menas, who had commanded large fleets: But the 
Romans ſeem not to have had any uniform or appropriate name 
for their admirals; and, as in one period of the republick, the 
tribuni militum were occaſionally inveſted with the command 
of the army, inſtead of the conſuls, we cannot be certain that 
Auguſtus, though he gave Menas only the title of tribunus ui- 
litum, might not in effect have entruſted him with a conſide- 
rable diviſion of the fleet. It is alſo objected, that Horace 
would not have dared attack fo virulently a man ſo highly fa- 


roured by Auguſtus, But Auguſtus, it is acknowledged, 


though he loved the treaſon, hated and deſpiſed the traitor ; 
and though, for his own intereſt, he rewarded, and in ſome 
ſort hanonred him himſelf, he might not be difpleaſed that 
ſome one 'ſhoultd take down the pride of an upſtart, and ex- 
preſs that contempt which he himſelf eil. Horace was 
probably at this period only connected with Cæſar through 
Mæcenas, and not (as afterwards) one of his intimate friends. 
Ancther objection which has occutred to Geſner as well as to 
Sanadon, is, that although Horace's attack on Menas is ſo vio- 
lent and bitter, the treachery which formed a principal feature 
in Menas's character is not alluded to. But we ſhould remem- 
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1 ODES OF HORACE, 


ber this treachery had been lately committed in behalf, 
and probably at the ſolicitation of Auguſtus. Horace, 
therefore, though he might venture to reprehend the pride of 
the ſlave, might deem his political conduct a ſubject of too 


much delicacy to touch. upon; and, perhaps, was inclined 


himſelf to palliate it, as it was fo beneficial to his own pon: 
and party i 

Upon the whole, there does not appear ſufficient b for 
rejecting a title that, it is believed, is found in all the MSS. 
and editions of Horace. 


(a) The original is, * beaten (or cut) by the rods of the 
% triumvirs till the cryer was wearied.” The Romans had 
three judges called :riumvirs, who paſſed judgement on thieves 
and ſlaves, and executed their judgements, or cauſed them to 


be executed in their preſence. Whilſt this was doing, a public 


cryer proclaimed their offences. The meaning therefore is, 
that Menas had been ſo often ſcourged by theſe inferior officers 
of juſtice, that the cryer was wearied with 3 his _ 
fences. Dac. a 


(3) There are, ſays Dacier, in this verſe (a eouplet 3 in the 


traullation) two ſubjects for indignation: the firſt is, that Me- 


nas poſſeſſed a thouſand acres of land contrary to the laws of 


the ancient legiſlators, who did not ſuffer even the princi- 


pal citizens to have more than even, and the other, that he 


had theſe thouſand acres in the Falernian territory, one of the 


richeſt in Italy. 


00 All the places in the amphitheatre were appropriated. 


The orch(/tra, or place next the arena (or place of exhibiting) 
was allotted to the ſenators ; the fourteen rows next to the or- 
- cheſtra were for the knights. The law by which the knights 


were ſeparated from the people at the theatres had been pro- 
f poſed 
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peſed by Lucius Roſcius Otho, a tribune of the people. This 
law was divided into ſeveral branches ; for, when it gave theſe 
fifteen benches for the knights, it excluded all who had waſted 


their fortunes, and wha had been performers on the ſtage; 


and it forbid that any freedman, or ſon of a freedman, or any 
man from amongſt the dregs of the people, ſhould be made a 
knight; and it was not doubted but that a man who had been 
ſcourged by a decree of the triumvirs was alſo excluded. Menas 
therefore had violated this law ; fince having been a flaye and 
ſcourged, he yet placed himſelf in the knight's bench. Dac. 


(4) Though tribunus militum (tribune of the ſoidiers) uſu- 
ally meant a land officer, who was chief, or one of the chiefs o 
a legion, yet, perhaps, officers were ſometunes under that title 
veſted with naval commands. In the days of the republick,.the 
conſuls, as /uch, commanded Roman fleets, There ſeems 
therefore no reaſon why a tribune of ſoldiers, the next military 
officer to the conſuls, might not command a diviſion of the fleets 
If this conjecture, - however, be unwarranted, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that Menas, in order to be gratified with ſome employment, 
was made tribune of the ſoldiers, Auguſtus not deeming it pru- 
dent to entruſt him with a naval command. 
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454 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE V. 


He repreſents a child, wha had been ſtolen by the witch Cani- 
Alia from its parents, as imploring her mercy ineffectuallyy 


and deſcribes her incantations. 


ce (a) 1 1 conjure you by the powers that 
ſway 8 
c The ſubject earth, the realms of day ! 
«© Whence this tumultuous concourſe ? why are 3 
c Thoſe furious looks on me alone ? 
ec By your dear offspring, (6) if Lucina's care 
« Has truly bleſt you with an heir! 
«© By (c) this bright purple's ineffectual _—_— ! 
« By awful Jove's avenging arm! 
« Why do'ſt thou view me like a ſtep-dame dire, 
cc Or beaſt by hunters rouz d to FR 2— 


Whilſt thus the trembling child his fears expreſs d, 


(4) Behold, the lacerated veſt 
— his tender form ! whoſe gentle grace 
Might ſoften ev'n the ſons of Thrace. 
But fell Canidia bids, whilſt ſerpents glare, 
Twin'd in her looſe diſorder'd hair, 
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(e) The (/) ſig- tree, rent from tombs where late it ſpread, 


The (g) cypreſs chat attends the dead, 
And eggs and plumes ( night's baleful bird beſtow'd, 
Smear'd with the blood of filthy toad, 
Herbs which in (i) Colchos and (4) Iberia grow, 
The land whence deadly paiſons flow, 
With bones from hungry dogs juſt ſnatch'd, inſpire 
With magick charms the Colchian fire. | 
Swift (J) Sagana the dome beſprinkles wide 
With black () Avernus' myſtick tide; 
Like the ſea porcugine's, her briſtles riſe, 
Or boar's, that from the hunter flies: 
Whilſt Veia, by no ſenſe of guilt diſmay'd, 
Still plies the perſevering ſpade, 
Prepares the earth, and, groaning with the toil, 
Deepens the hollow yielding ſoil, 
Where the poor child, () o'ercome by long deſire | 
Of varied dainties, might expire, 
With head juſt rais'd o'er earth, as ſwimmers brave, 
With chin upborne, the ambient wave; 
And when at length, to, fruitleſs longing doom'd, 
His tortur'd eye-halls had confum'd, | 
His marrow and dried li ver might produce | 
The draught of love's inflaming juice. 
Nor waſt thou, Folia, abſent from theſe ſpells, 
As (o) ſoft luxurious Naples tells, 
Gg 4 | Thou, 
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Thou, maſculine in luſt ! to whom 'twas given 
To call th' enchanted ſtars from heaven, 

And, ſkill'd in each (y) Theſſalian magick rite, 
Pluck from her throne the Queen of Night. 

*T was fell Canidia firſt the ſilence broke: | 


How awful were the words ſhe ſpoke! 
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« Oh ye, on whom my fate depends, 
&« (r) Infernal Dian! and thou, filent Night, 
« Who rul'ſt the ſacred myſtick rite, 
„Now, now, my pray'rs attend! my, pangs aſſuage ! 
« Bend on my foes your deadly rage ! ad 
4 And, whilſt in fleep the ſavage beaits are laid 
« Deep in the foreſt's awful ſhade, | 
« As through (6) Saburra's ſtreet he ſoftly ſteals, 
c May howling dogs aſſault his heels, | 
« Scorn'd as (:) an old adulterer | though he ſhine- 
« In (4) eſſence rich and bright as mane. 
“ But ah! (x) what dire miſchances yet prevail? 
* And can theſe potions leſs avail ay alt. 
« Thanforeign ſpells? than () her's whoſe wrath laid dead 
&« Proud Creon's daughter ere ſhe fled; | 
ce That poiſon which the ſplendid preſent dy d, a 
* And wrapp'd in flames th' ill-fated bride. 
« What though no herb the rugged mountains bear, 


«« No root, deceiy'd my ſearching care, 
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% On every. harlot's couch he joys to reſt, 
« And lights the pangs that rend my breaſt. 
«© Alas, ſome ſorc'reſs with ſuperior art 
« Has freed his once-devoted heart 
« Yet, Varus, ſhall new ſpells thy heart aſſail, 
« Oh, doom'd in bittereſt grief to wail ! 
“ Returning love ſhall waft thee to my arms, 
No more recalPd by (z) Marſick charms : 


More copious draughts, enchantments yet untried, 


«« Shall chaſe thy ſcorn, o'ercome thy pride. 


. 


A 


Sooner ſhall ſkies beneath the ocean move, 

« And earth's dull region ſoar above, 

«© Than thou ſhalt ſcape the love I ſtrive to raiſe, 
« Conſum'd (aa) like ſulphur in this blaze.” 

This ſaid, the youthful victim ſtrives no more 
With tears her mercy to implore, 

But, doubtful long, at length, in dire deſpair, 
Pours forth his laſt avenging prayer: 

6 (bb) Fell ſorc'ry's arts can wild diſorder cauſe, 
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« But ſhake not heay'n's eternal laws. 


« Take then my curſe !---the curſe that waits this deed, | 
„ Neer ſhall ye "ſcape, though victims bleed. 1 
« Soon as my life has fled, with vengeful pow r 5 
I'll wait you at the midnight hour, i 
60 Each face with crooked talons I'll aſſail, i 
(For thus th' infernal gods prevail) 4 
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« And, ſternly ſitting on each tortur'd breaſt, 
« With dreadful fears alarm your reſt. 

“ You, dire aſſociates! you the rabble's rage 
« Shall pelt indignant, loath d in age: 

Then ſhall fierce wolves and hateful birds of Tp 
“ Bear your unburied limbs away. 


« Such ſcenes my parents* ſorrows may abate 
Doom d to ſuryive my hapleſs fate. 


er WO 


THIS is ſaid to he a fatirical poem againſt a Neapalitan wo- 
man, called Canidia, who practiſed the arts of magick or ſor- 
cery for the purpoſe of reclaitnitig her laver Varus, who had 
deſerted her. If it be true, as this ode repreſents, that ſhe 
deſtroyed a child of rank and condition, ſtolen from its parents, 
in the performance of her horrid rites, one is ſurpriſed that it 
was left for a poet to ſtigmatize her crime. Vindictive juſtice, 
one ſhould ſuppoſe, under a government fo juſt and firm as 


that of Auguſtus, would ſoon overtake the deed. Yet the | 
poem apparently bears a ſtrong character of ſeriouſneſs, ſolem- 


nity, and even pathos, in almoſt every part. We ſay almoſt, 


becauſe in one place there ſeems to be an alluſion to the ſup- 


poſititious child- births, of which, in a ſubſequent epode, Ca» 


nidia is accuſed, and, in another paſſage, the repreſentation of 


Canidia biting her nails before ſhe begins her. ſpeech can 
ſcarcely be other than ludicrous. | 

By ſome Canidia is ſuppoſed to be a kirious name, and that 
the perſon really ſatirized was called Gratidia. This, how- 
ever, is a mere conjecture, and ſeems to be a very i probable 


one; as Horace, when he ſatirized any perſon appears in ge- 
= : neral 
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.neral to have uſed the real name; and, in one of the ſatires, | 
Canidia is mentioned as the daughter of Albutius; which 


ſurely implies that Canidia was her real name. 

It- may be remarked, that this is the only poem of Horace 
(unleſs we except the ode on the death of Quinctilius) that has 
any pathetick paſſages, His liyely genius ſeems to have been 
unſuited to that ſtile of writing. | 

This piece is partly deſcriptive, but in ſome parts highly 
dramatick. The unfortunate child, terrified by the appear- 
ance and actions of Canidia and her aſſociate witches, implores 
their mercy by every motive that can ſuggeſt itſelf to his untu- 
tored mind. Vet they proceed unmoved. —The ingredients of 
the magick cauldron are next enumerated, and the reſpective 
_ employments of the ſeveral witches deſcribed. Canidia then 
utters her ſolemn invocatian to the infernal powers, and her 
denunciation againſt the loyer who had deſerted her. Laſily, 
the child, convinced at laſt that he is the devoted victim, 
threatens them with vengeance from his ſpirit, with the ha- 
tred and execrations of the world, and ſignal puniſhment from 

heaven. 

(a) This abrupt opening is highly intereſting. Had Horace 
begun with deſcribing the child, and then told us that he ſpoke 
thus, &c, all the pathos and effect would have been loft. 


(3) This paſſage has, as we before obſerved, much tlie ap- 


pearance of alluding to Canidia's fiftitious lyings-in. Yet it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that a boy of ten, or perhaps twelve years 
old, could either know the circumſtance, or dare at ſuch a time 
to allade to it. Some ſay the expreſſion (veris partubus) means 
„children that are really your own, and not by adoption.” But 
ſurely the ſentence, taken together, will hardly bear that con- 
ſtruction. One is rather inclined to think Horace tor once for- 
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got himſelf, and could not help throwing in a | fly fareaſin, , 
though put into the mouth of- an ne perſon. 


(e) The . children of condition wore till the age of 
fifteen a robe bordered with purple. This, therefore, marked 
the child to be of a reſpeRable family, and ſhould have pro- 
teſted him againſt the ipſults and cruelty of theſe ſcœcereſſes. 


San, 
(4) They are ſuppoſed to have ftript the child whilſt he was 
ſpeaking, in order to prepare him for being 11 180 8 to the 


chin i in earth, as ſtated afterwards. 


(c) Theſe A ecken of Canidia's cauldron are well ima- 
gincd by the poet, and forcibly deſcribed. But the deferip- 
tion is, upon the whole, greatly excelled by Shakeſpeare in the 
well-known incantations of his witches in Macbeth. © The fol- 
lowing lines, in particular, have much reſemblance to this paſ- 
ſage of Horace, but ſhew far Pu 12 of imagination in 
our Engliſh poet : | 


o 
Y 


6 Toad, that, under the cold ſtone, 
« Days and nights haſt forty-one 
« Swelter d venom ſleeping got, 
% Boll thou firſt Pth* charmed pot: 
e Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
„ In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
% Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
„ Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
4. Lizard's leg, and howlet's wing, 
Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
* Witches mummy, maw and gulf 


Of 
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. % Of the raven'd ſalt-ſea ſhark, - 3 5 
% Root of hemlock digg'd i'the dark, | 
“Liver of blaſpheming Jew, 
Gall of goat, and ſlips of yew. 
„ Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe, 
NVoſe of Turk, and Tartar's lips, 
« Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe 


1 Pitch-deliver'd by a drab, | | 2 


« Make the gruel thick and flab. 

« Add thereto a tyger's chauldron 

« For th' ingredieuts of. our cauldron : a 
« Cool it with a baboon's blood: | 

« 'Then the charm is firm and good.“ 


(J) The wild fig-tree is inſerted, becaufe it bears neither 
flower nor fruit, and was amongſt the trees that are deemed 
ill-omened and unfortunate, It was neceflary to take it from 
A church-yard, and not to cut, but to pluck it up. Dac. 


{z) The cypreſs was deemed ill-omened, as being uſed ar 
funerals. See Ode xiv. lib. ii. 


(5) The commentators do not ſeem clear what bird is meant. 
28 ſhould gueſs it to be a ſcreech- owl. 


i (8) Jolckox (which was a city of Theſſaly) is the more com- 
mon reading. Colchos is, however, at leaſt equally Proper, as 
being the native country of Medea. 


(a) By Iberia is meant in this. place Iberia in Afia, anſwer- 
ang to what is now the caſtern Georgia, of which Tefllis is the 
capital, San. 


( I ) | Sagana 
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462 ODES OF HORACE, 


(1) Sagarii is alſo mefitioned i in Sat. vili. lib. i. as an affoGiate 
of Canidia; 


(m) The ancients ſuppoſed the deſcent to hell to be by the 


lake Avernus in Campania ; wherefore the water of that lake 


was uſed to propitiate the infernal gods; and ſuch was it's fup- 
poſed efficacy, that when the real water was not to be had, 
they ſprinkled other water, which they called by the fame 
name, as Dido does in the fourth book of the Eneid: 


“ Sparſerat et latices ſimulatos fontis Averni.“ 


(2) One eannot ſuppoſe that this horrid deed was actually 
committed, and that the ſorcereſſes were ſuffered to live long 
enough to be ſatirized by Horace. Perhaps they were detected 
in the ſeveral ſituations and employments here deſcribed. 


(o) Naples was confidered as the moſt delightful retreat for 


indolence and luxury: The ſcene of theſe enchantments is 


ſuppoſed to have been in that neighbourhood. 


) The Theſſalians were deemed the moſt ſkilful of 
witches: on which account the ſorcerers of other nations made ; 
uſe of their magical terms. Dac. 

(4) ming the nails, it Cons was 3 a fymptom of 
rage, as well as a ſign of deep meditation. San. 


(r) Diana is addreſſed as the moon, or Goddeſs of the Night. 
She was alſo, under the name of Hecate, an infereal goddeſs. 
Dido, in the fourth Aneid, invokes her, with the Furies, to 


avenge her oa the perfidy of Aneas. 


bY (s) Sas 


re 
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463 
(s) Saburra was a ſtreet of Rome notorious for being the re- 
fidence of courtezans, and the ſcene of debaucheries. 


LIB, V. ODE V. 


(:) The prayer of Canidia ſeems to he, that Varus may 
grow old in vice, and be deſpiſed by mankind ; fot one can 
hardly ſuppoſe he was old when Canidia loved him. The 
paſſage, however, appears to the tranſlator ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure. 


Tx. WS TT BCTTY eG T 


(2) Dacier ſuppoſes Canidia had made a figure of wax to re- 
preſent Varus, and anointed it with poiſonous drugs, which | 
ſhe calls zardus (or perfume) ↄontemptuouſly alluding to the 14 
eſſences with which Varus perfumed himſelf when he went to 


rr eee 


his miſtreſſes. This ſeems a very far-fetched interpretation, i a 
and not countenanced by the words of the original. Sa- g 
. nadon explains her to mean that her faithleſs lover was 5 | 
- anointed with perfumes compoſed by herſelf, and to ex- * | 


preſs her regret that her gift ſhould be ſo perverted. 
This conſtruction ſeemed better warranted than Daciers ; 
but has not been exactly followed by the tranſlator ; as it 
did not agree with the general notion he had formed of this 
paſſage. | 


(x) Here Canidia ſeems to diſcover, by the force of her art, 
that her enchantments have as yet no effect on Varus, and that 
he is ſecured from them by ſome powerful antidote, which ſhe 

prepares to overcome. 
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0) See Ode iii. of this Hock. 


a 


(z) The Marſi were deemed the moſt ſkilful in ſorceries of | 
any people in Italy. | . . 5 | .= 


* - g 4 


(aa) Whilſt ſhe ſays this, ſhe is ſuppoſed to throw brim- 
None into the lame. Dac. 
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(33) The reſt of the ode conſiſts of this lalt ſpeech of the 


child who was deſtined to periſh ; upon which one cannot help 
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4 


lve vears 


„ viz. ten or twe 


v. 


remarking, that ſome of the ideas ſeem to be far above the 
age uſually afligned to this child 
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ODE Vl. 


| Againſt Caſſius Severus, a notorions libeller. 


Wur harmleſs ſtrangers do'ſt thou teaze ? 
Thou cur, who dread'ſt the wolf to ſeize! 
Here, here direct thy fruitleſs ſpite 

On me, who will return thy bite! 

For, like the hound from Spartan plains, 
Or (a) maſtiff, friend to ſhepherd ſwains, 
With ears erected, through the ſnow 
Fearleſs I'll drive each ſavage foe. 

Thou, though thy howlings rend the wood, 
Can'ſt ſtop, and (5) ſcent the alluring food. 
Beware, beware !---indignant ſcorn 

*Gainſt rogues ſhall raiſe my threatening horn, 
Fierce as (c) the ſon Lycambes ſpurn'd, 

Who wrongs aveng'd, and hate return'd, 

As he (4) whoſe rage brought fatal woe 

On Bupalus, his hated foe, 

Shall I, when malice dares aſſail, x 


Boldly revenge, or childiſhly bewail ? 
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NO © 


HORACE is ſuppoſed to have written this ode againſt the 
celebrated orator Caſſius Severus, who made a practice of ac- 
cuſing perſons in the ſenate, It is ſaid he accuſed a near re- 
lation of Auguſtus of having poiſoned thirty perſons at once at 
a ſupper. He was not only a publick accuſer, but an author 
of libels, in which he attacked almoſt every one indiſcrimi- 
nately, ſparing neither rank nor ſex, which drew upon him 
the publick hatred, and occafioned an order from Augaſtus for 
informations to be made againſt the authors of ſuch writings. 
Some time afterwards he was exiled to Candia. This puniſh- 
ment did not render him wiſer: he continued writing ; and, 
ten ycars after the death of Auguſtus, Tiberius, his ſucceſſor, 
ſent him to the Iile of Seriphus, where he died. His writings 
are mentioned by Quinctilian, as eminent for ſpirit and 
frength, but deficient in judgement. Dac. 


(a) Though this is tranſlated maftif, it muſt have been 
ſome kind of hunting or courfing dog. The breed appears 
(by the name) to have come from Moloſſus in Epirus. The 
Spartan hounds were highly celebrated, 


(3) By this deſcription, Cathus ſeems to have been a true li- 
beller by profeſion, who may always be bought off, 


(e) Archilochus, the celebrated Greek iambick poet, is here 
alluded to. Lycambes, who had promiſed him his daughter 
Neobule, having diſappointed him, the bard attacked both fa- 
ther and daughter, in ſuch ſevere iambick verſes, as drove 
them to hang themſelves. For a full account of Archilochus, 
ſee Dr. Gillies's Hiſtory of Greece, vol. i. p. 


(4) Hip- 
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(4) Hipponax is the Greek poet here alluded to. He was 
alſo an iambick writer, and flouriſhed about the ſixtieth Olym- 
piad. Bupalus was a painter, (or, as ſome ſay, a ſtatuary) 
who had made a caricature repreſentation of Hipponax, whoſe 
ſevere ſatire in return is ſaid to have driven Bupalus to deſpair» 
ſo that he quitted Epheſus, his native city, or, as ſome ſay, 
hanged himſelf. | 
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468 ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE VII. 


The poet exhorts the Roman people not 10 renew the civil wars, 


Ayn , whence this impious rage !---why, once reſtor'd 
To the ſafe ſcabbard, gleams the ſword ? 

Say, has not Latian blood already dy'd 
Enough the plain and azure tide ? 

Not that the Roman powers (a) ſhould wrap in flame 
Proud Carthage, envious of our fame, 

Or (5) Britain's ſons, yet unſubdu'd by war, 
Attend in chains the victor's car; 

But that, to fill the Parthian's breaſt with joy. 
The ſons of Rome may Rome deſtroy. | 

Such deeds the wolf or lion would diſgrace, 
Whoſe fury ſpares their kindred race. 

Say, is this madneſs ? or imperious fate ? 
Or our own crime's oppreſſive weight? 

Ye anſwer not :---but deadly paleneſs ſpeaks ! i 
Your minds are pictur'd in your cheeks. 
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Thus, then :—'tis fate purſues the Roman guilt, 
Since firſt fraternal blood was ſpilt. 
That blood which flow'd from guiltleſs Remus' life, 
(e) Entail'd the curſe of deadly ſtrife. 


N r R-4 


THIS ode is manifeſtly a remonſtrance of the poet with his 


countrymen againſt their renewing the civil wars; but it does 
not appear clearly which of thoſe wars gave riſe to it. Dacier 
ſuppoſes it to have been written in the year of Rome 716, when 
the treaty between Sextus Pompey and Octavius Cæſar was 
broken, and the war between them renewed. Sanadon, with 


more probability, places it in the year 720, when (according 
to his chronology) the laſt of the civil wars between Octavius 


and Anthony broke out, He juſtly obſerves, that the mention 
of blood having been ſpilt at ſea can ſcarcely allude to any 
thing but the ſea fights between Octavius and the young Pom- 
pey, as there had been no naval batiJe of any conſequence be- 
fore them. 


4 


(a) The ous and bloody wars that ſubfiſted between Rome 
and Carthage are alluded to, Horace does not mean that the 
Romans ought then to turn their arms againſt Carthage, for 
Carthage no longer exiſted, but merely that foreign enemies, 
not fellow citizens, were the proper object of their aims. Da- 
cier ſays, the poet's intention is to contraſt their preſent con- 
duct with that of their anceſtors, who had often fought for the 
dominion of Africa, and who at length, under the command 
of Scipio, deſtroyed Carthage, 
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470 ODES OF HORACE, ' 


(3) When this ode was written, the Britons had not ſub- 
mitted to Rome. : 


(c) This is, according to the notion, prevalent even amongſt 
the heathens, of © the fins of the fathers being viſited on the 
« children.” The death of Remus is, (as has been obſerved 
by ſome of the commentators) going a great way. back in hiſ- 
tory to account for the civil wars of Horace's time. But Vir- 
gil goes a great way farther (viz. to the days of Laomedon) and 


gives a far leſs appoſite origin of the Roman diſſenſions. 


— 


(Ode VIII. is omitted.) 
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D 


He congratulates Maæcenas on the victory of Ceſar at 
| Actium. 


An! when with thee, Mzcenas, ſhall I join, 
Like thee at Czſar's conqueſt gay, 
In thy proud dome to quaff (a) the generous wine, 


Reſerv'd to greet the feſtal day ? 


Jove ſhall approve our mirth, when breathes the flute, 


Reſponſive to the filver lyre ; 
That the majeſtick (5) Phrygian numbers ſuit, 
This gentle Dorick ſtrains inſpire ; 


As when (c) the naval chief, who menac'd Rome 
With chains he drew from treach'rous ſlaves, 
Saw the fierce flames his boaſted fleet conſume, 


And fled affrighted v'er the waves, 
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472 ODES OF HORACE, 


Will after-times believe? (4) a queen enſlav'd 
Rome's bands, and wrinkled eunuchs led; 


The bluſhing ſun where martial enſigns wav'd 
Beheld the ſoft pavillion ſpread, 


The (e) Gallick horſe, indignant at the fight, 
With ſhouts to Cæſar's army wheel'd ; 
Whilſt hoſtile ſhips, retreating from the fight, 


Row'd back, and lay in ports conceal'd. 


Hail, (F) ſacred triumph! haſte, the gilded car 
Produce ! the unyok'd heifers ſlay ! 

Hail, ſacred triumph ! did Jugurtha's war 
Yield (g) ſuch a chief, ſo bright a day? 


Did e'en the conqueror of Africk's powers 
From Rome an equal honour claim ? 
Who rear'd by valour o'er () the Punick towers 


A monument of deathleſs fame. 


O'ercome by ſea, by land, the haughty foe 
A ſad reverſe of fate confeſs'd, 


Chang'd the bright people's animating glow, 


And wears the dark funereal veſt : 


To 
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To (i) Crete, whoſe hundred towns diſtinguiſh'd riſe, 
Borne by no kind propitious breeze 
He ſteers, or to the ſtormy Syrtes flies, 


Or drives at random o'er the ſeas. 


Haſte, bring, my boy, the wideſt, fulleſt bowls! 
| (e) The Chian or the Leſbian pour, 
Or Cæcuban, that ſickly bile controuls ! 


Our fears for Cæſar's cauſe are o'er, 


NO 1 


THIS ode ſeems to have been written in the firſt tranſports 
of joy on receiving the news of the victory at Actium; con- 
ſequently it may be dated in the year of Rome 722, if we 
adopt the ſame chronology as Dacier, or, if we prefer the chro- 
nology of Varro, (which Sanadon and others have followed) 
in the year 723. 


(a) The Cæcubian, or rather the Cæcuban, (which is 
named in the original) was a ſpecies of the Campanian wine 
in high eſtimation. See notes on Ode xxviii. lib. iii. 


(3) The Phrygian appears to have been a more ſolemn air, 
and was played on flutes; the Dorian muſick was of a lighter 
kind, and more ſuited to the lyre. Sanadon ſeems right in 
ſuppoſing that the flutes and lyre played alternately, as the 
two different ſorts of muſick they played could not have been 
made to accord if played together. There is a long diſſerta- 
tion on this paſſage in Sanadon ; to which the reader, who is 
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curious in muſical learning, may turn, as the tranſlator feared 
he. might, by attempting to abridge, confuſe it. 


(e) The naval chief means Sextus Pompey ; who, proud of 
his ſtrength and ſucceſſes at ſea, aſſumed the title of Son of 
Neptune. His fleet and army were filled with runaway ſlaves, 
whom he had einancipaied; a circumſtance Cæſar's friends 


would naturaily make uſe of to render the cauſe of his enemy 


unpopular at Rome. He was at length defeated by Auguſtus's 
fleet (commanded by Agrippa) in 1718, and obliged to fly 
mto Aſia, where he was ſeized and put to death. 


(d) As Sextus Pompey had become unpopular with the 


Romans by the employment of flaves in his fleet, ſo Anthony 


had rendered himſelf ſtill more ſo by being the ſlave of Cleo- 
patra, and putting his legions under the orders of her and her 
eunuchs. This diſgraceful ſituation for Roman troops, and 
the happy conſequences it produced to 9 are e 
diſplayed in the paſſage before us. 


(e) This body of cavalry, which at a critical ſeaſon quit- 
ted Anthony for Octavius, are ſaid to have been furniſned by 
a colony of Gauls ſettled in Aſia Minor, who were called Gal- 
logræci or Galatæ. They were under the immediate com- 
mand of Amintas, their king. 

Scaliger makes a moſt ſuperficial objection to the paſſage 
before us, that theſe mcvements ot cavalry have nothing to do 
with a naval action. Dacier anſwers, that both armies were 
drawn up near their fleets ; to which we may add, that this 
ode is not meant as a regular deſcription of the battle of 
Actium, but as a commemoration of the paet's joy at the fa- 
vourable turn affairs took for the cauſe of Cæſar. Many ma- 
nœuvres took place between the armies on ſhore, though they 


did 
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did not terminate in a deciſive land engagement; and few cir- 
cumſtances could have been a greater encouragement to Cæſar's 
party, than the defection of fo conſiderable a body of troops 
from his rival. 1 | 


() This paſſage has different ſenſes given it by different 
commentators. Dacier ſays it means, that Cleopatra's ſhips 
lay in the harbour with their ſterns turned to the left, as being 
prepared to fly to /Egypt. Dr. Bentley ſuppoſes the ſenſe to 
be, that a part of Anthony's fleet, being ill- affected to him, 
retired rowing backwards, with their ſterns foremoſt, and got 
into fome harbour on the left near Actium. This explication, 
though not wholly free from objection, appeared moſt probable 
to the tranſlator. 


(g) See Ode ii. lib. "W where likewiſe the triumph is per- 
ſonified. | 


(5 Marius was the chief who finiſhed the war of the Ro- 
mans againſt Jugurtha, and therefore muſt be the perſon here 
alluded to. 2 


(i) Carthage was reduced to ſubmiſſion by the elder of the 
two Scipios; but, as it was wholly deſtroyed by the younger, 
Horace probably alludes to him. 


(5) The news received when this ode was written, proba- 
bly went no farther than to fay, Anthony had fled from the 
battle. It was yet unknown whither he had directed his 
courſe. 


(7) Horace, indulging his tranſports, calls to his ſlaves for 
a larger ſhare of wine than ordinary, and of the fiieſt ſort; 
| tor 
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for Leſbian, Chian, and other Greek wines, were ſo highly 
eſteemed at Rome, that only a fingle glaſs of each was given 
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ODE X; 


He inveighs againſt Maævius, a bad poet, who was about 
to ſail on a voyage, and wiſhes he may be ſhipwrecked. 


I LL-OMEN'D may that veſſel tempt the gales, 
That with the (a) offenſive Mzvius fails! 
Be ſure, (5) thou ſtormy ſouth, impel the tide 
Of angry waves to laſh her fide! 
Dark eaſt, at whoſe command fierce ocean roars, 
Rend her tall maſt, diſperſe her oars! 
Riſe, northern gales! as, on the mountain height, 
When trembling oaks confeſs your might. 
Nor let one ſtar with friendly influence ſhine, 
When (c) ſad Orion's lights decline: 
Nor let her a more quiet ſea enjoy, 
Than Greece borne back from ruin'd Troy, 
When Pallas, from the city wrapt in fire, 
On impious (4) Ajax turn'd her ire. 
Oh, mark what toils await thy wretched crew ! 
Mark on thy cheeks the pallid hue! 
How thy vain prayers, thy weak, unmanly cries, 
To Jove, who ſcorns thee, pierce the ſkies! 


When 


* 
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When ſhowery tempeſts break the keel i in twain, 
Rgbellowing oer the Ionian main; 

Then, ſhould thy carcaſę yield a luſcious fare, 
Stretch'd on the ſhore, to fowls of air, 

A kid or lamb I'll ſlay, with grateful mind, 
Due to the ſtorms that bleſs'd mankind, 


NO T $. 


THIS ode may be deemed a counterpart, or rather a con- 
traſt to the third ode of the firſt book. As Horace, in that 
poem, offers his prayers for the ſafety of his illuſtrious and 
amiable friend Virgil, to here he prays for tempeſts to affright, or 
perhaps deſtroy, a ſcribbler and an enemy. Mzvius is ſtigma- 
tiſed as a bad poet by Virgil, in that well-known line, in 
which he wiſhes, that ſuch as can endure Bavius, (another 
dull and malignant writer) may be puniſhed by liking the 
verſes of Mævius. There were, it is ſaid, a tribe of poetaſters 
even in the Auguſtan age, who endeavoured to vitiate the 
taſte of the publick, and perſuade them to prefer ribraldry 
and nonſenſe to pure and elegant compoſition. Theſe were 
be ſworn enemies of Horace ant Virgil, and left no art un- 
tried to depreciate their talents and their characters. In re- 
turn, theſe great poets have, by a very few ſtrokes of the pen, 
given a picture of their odious and contemptible adverfaries 
that will never decay. Their dulneſs has become proverbial, 
and their infamy iminortal. 
The time when this ode was written is Ae 


(a) The tranſlatar has purpoſely rendered the epithet here 
by a word that may be taken either literally or figuratively, 


being much inclined to 1 the offenſivencſs of Mævius's 
char acter 
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character and manners, not that of his perſon, is meant to be 
expreſſed. 
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(5) The addreſs to the winds that follows is truly ſpirited 
and poetical, as the vow, with which the ode concludes, 1s hu- 
morous and comick, : 


(c) The ſetting of Orion was uſually accompanied with 
ſtorms. See Ode xxvii. lib. iii. 


(4) At the ſacking of Troy, Ajax, the ſon of Oileus, is 
ſaid to have dragged Caſſandra by force out of the temple of 
Minerva, where ſhe had taken ſanctuary, In revenge for this 
impiety, the goddeſs, as ſoon as the Greeks had ſet ſail on 
their return, excited a violent tempeſt, which deſtroyed the 
fleet of Ajax. He himſelf was at firſt ſaved on a rock, but, 
defying the gods, was ſoon afterwards transfixed by lightning. 
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ODES OF HORACE, 


ODE KI. 


He excuſes himſelf from writing verſes, his attention being 


engaged with lode affairs. 


No more, my Pettius, I indite 

Gay airy verſe, my late delight; 

For love, almighty love's controul, 

| O'erpowers my mind and fills my ſoul. 
Me every hour the godhead warms 

With ſoft damſel's blooming charms. 
Thrice has December ſtripp'd the grove 
Since ceas ' my fierce Inachian love. 
Then, through the town (I own the ſhame) 
What tales; what jeſts, diſgrac'd my fame ? 
Silent and ſad, the lover's faſhion, 

At banquets I betray'd my paſſion. 

What fighs my mournful lot confeſs'd, 
Heav'd deeply from my lab'ring breaſt ! 

« How vain are talents! wit how vain, 


« *Gainſt mighty wealth, reſiſtleſs gain!“ 


Tas 
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'Twas thus my feelings I expos'd, 

To thee my ſecret grief diſclos'd, 
Whene'er th' unbluſhing god inſpired 

My heart, by briſker goblets fired. 

But ſhould reſentment, long oppreſt, 

Boll freely in my raging breaſt, 

(a) To the wild winds with ſcorn I'd throw 
This paſſion, ſource of every woe; | 
Caſt off this ſhame, nor bluſh to yield 
The palm in love's unequal field. 

Theſe ſtern reſolves once form'd by pride, 
To my ſafe home thy counſels guide : 
When, ah! my treacherous footſteps ſtray 
To (5) cruel doors where late I lay, 
Where late, the victim of diſdain, 

My ſuff ring limbs were ſtretch'd in vain. 
An object now my breaſt invades, 

The tend'reſt of all tender maids : 
Whence no advice, ſeverely kind, 

No keen reproach can free my mind; 
But ſome freſh nymph may change its care 
With ſlender waiſt and braided hair. 
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NOTES, 


THIS is one of Horace's confeſſions to a friend, who (as 
it ſeems) had warned him againſt the indulgence of amorous 
and tender defires. Some part of it, in the original, does no 
great eredit to the poet's morality. But this was leſs the vice 
of the man than of the times. Of courſe, a different turn is 
given, both here and elſewhere, to expreſſions of that kind. 

On this, as well as moſt of the other epodes, it may be 
obſerved, that one reaſon why they are rated even below their 
merits, is the metre, which to ears accuſtomed to the flow of 
Sapphicks, Alcaicks, and Aſclepiads, (the prevailing metres in 
the odes) muſt ſeem halting and diſagreeable. Iambicks may 
be proper for lampoons, which a part of theſe odes certainly 
are, but they appear to us little ſuited to the deſcription of a 
rural retirement, the celebration of a glorious victory, or the 
complaints of a hopeleſs paſſion. 

This ode has beęn treated with great contempt by Scaliger; 


but ſurely, amongſt the epodes, it is far from deſerving the 


Joweſt place. The deſcription of the behaviour of a lover in 
mixed companies ſeems equally well imagined and expreſſed. 


(a) The ſenſe of this paſſage is ſo variouſly explained, that 
the tranſlator has purpoſely expreſſed it in rather looſe terms. 
Perhaps none of the ſenſes given by the commentators is quite 
free from objection. | 


(3) Here he alludes to the cuſtom mentioned in the odes, 


of lovers paſſing whole nights before the doors of their mif- 


treſſes. See Ode xxv. lib. i. and Ode x. lib. iii. 


( Ode xii. is omitted.) 
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ODE XUL 


He perſuades his friends to ſeek refuge from ſtormy weather 
and melancholy in wine and feſtivity. 


(Tranſlated by a lady.) - 


SEE, low'ring clouds deform the ſkies! 
With dreadful ſtorms the ſurges riſe : 

The wintry ſnows and rains deſcend ; 
The woods the (a) Thracian north winds rend, 
Let us, my friends, the occaſion ſeize, 
Mark'd by the hour for ſocial eaſe : 

And now, whilſt active youth allows, 
Drive ſorrow from the clouded brows, 
Here ! bring the choiceſt wine that bears 
( The Manlian date !—leave other cares! 
On gloomy horrors think no more: 
Heaven may our former bliſs reſtore, 
Then let the gay Mercurial lyre 

With careleſs mirth our hearts inſpire; 
And, whilſt we tune the trembling ſtring, 
Rich (e) Perſia's ſweeteſt odours bring. 

As, when of old the Centaur ſung 

To his brave pupil ;—< Hero, ſprung 
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« From beauteous Thetis! Youth divine 
«« To conquer that fam'd land is thine, 
« Which cold Scamander's ſtream divides, 
« Where ſoftly-flowing Simois glides. . 
„ But there relentleſs death awaits : 
«« For thus, alas! have ſpun the fates: 
Nor ſhall thy azure mother's care 
To his lov'd home her offspring bear. 
„Then, with rich wine's enlivening power, 


That crowns with joy the feſtive hour, 


* 
* 


With muſick, every pang allay, 
And chaſe the ills of life away l“ 


. 
* 


| N r 8 


THIS is, perhaps, the moſt pleaſing of the epodes. It pro- 
bably was written on the occaſion of ſome ill news, publick 
or private, being received by ſome of Horace's friends. To 
this the poet applies his uſual remedy, an invitation to mirth. 
It ſeems likewiſe to have been a ſtormy ſeaſon, which ſupplies 
another argument for ſocial feſtivity. The putting Epicurean 
maxims into the mouth of Chiron, the ſage preceptor of a 
young hero, together with the ſolemnity with which thoſe 
maxims are introduced, appears highly ingenious, and has a 
ſingularly ludicrous effect. That part of the ode has furniſhed 
materials for a well-known Engliſh ſong, beginning with 


% Old Chiron thus ſpoke to his pupil Achilles,” 


(2) The 


5 


5 
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(a) The expreſſion in the original is properly the north- 

eaſt wind. The ancients ſometimes confounded it with the 

north. The poets calls this wind Thracian, becauſe Fhrace 

was Conſidered as the abode of the winds, and this particular 

wind really blew from Thrace, as applied to the fituation of 
Rome, San, 


(3) In the original it is, “ «vine preſſed in the year of Tor- 
«© quatus, my conſul.” Horace was born in the conſulſhip of 
Lucius Manlius Torquatus, viz. in the year of Rome 688, or 
according to Varro's chronology, 689. This makes it probable, 
that this ode was an early compoſition, as few, if any, of the 
wines of the ancients would keep above twenty, or from twenty 
to thirty years, 


(c) The Romans ſeem to have conſidered perfumes as a - 


neceſſary appendage to an entertainment. See Odes vii. and 
xi. of lib. ii. and Ode i. of lib. iii. In the original it is Aebæ- 
menian Nardus, a perfume highly prized, brought from Perſia 
where Achzmenes had reigned. 
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ODE XIV. 


He excuſes himſel to Macenas for having delayed to finiſh 
fome iambick verſes he had promiſed, | 


5 WIV ſhould ſoft indolence diſpenſe 
« Oblivion's charm o'er every ſenſe ? 

&« As if dull (a) Lethe's draughts aſſuaged 
ec Some thirſt that late had hercely raged.” 


Theſe thy repeated queſtions teaſe : 
Alas, Mæcenas, tis not eaſe ! 

Know 'tis a mightier power withſtands: 
A god, a god, reſtrains my hands, 
When, true to promiſe, I eſſay 

To poliſh the iambick lay. 

Such, if we truſt the voice of fame, 
Such was (b) Anacreon's tender flame, 
Who off, in ſweetly careleſs ſtrains, 
Tun'd his ſoft ſhell to amorous pains. 
Thee too, (e) thee nobler charms inſpire, 
Than her's who ſet all Troy on fire. 

| Rejoice 
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Rejoice then in thy happy ſtate, 
And ah, behold my wretched fate | | 
For Phryne waſtes my anxious mind, 


Of ſervile race, with paſſions unconfin'd, 


NO r 


THIS ode may have been written, but one can ſcarcely 
think it was publiſhed, by Horace; as it ſeems to have leſs of 
his ſtile and manner, and perhaps leſs of real merit, than any 
thing that bears his name. It is a kind of letter in verſe 
(though not claſſed amongſt the Epiſtles) to Mmzcenas, in 
which the poet excuſes himſelf for not having finiſhed ſome 
iambick verſes promiſed long ago to his patron. He anſwers 
the accuſation of idleneſs by alledging that it is love, the moſt 
powerful of gods, that impedes him, by preventing his think- 
ing of any other ſubject; for which effect of this paſſion he 
appeals to the experience of Mæcenas himſelf; and to ob- 
viate (as Dacier well obſerves) the diſtinction that Mæcenas 
might make, he cloſes with intimating, that the degree of 
love is not according to the rank of the miſtreſs ; for that the 
' freed woman may be loved as the princeſs. The ode ſeems 
to have been written before the marriage of Mxzcenas with 
Licinia, 


(a) The ſtream of Lethe muſt be familiar to all readers of 
poetry ; for a farther account of it, and the notion the an- 
cients had of its effects, ſee the ſixth Æneid. 


(5) The particular object of Anacreon's love (mentioned 


in the original) is to be found in only two of that poet's 


odes. It is therefore ſuppoſed, from the expreſſion en, 
that other odes on the fame ſubject are loſt, 
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(e) In the original it is, Tou yourſelf are enflamed. And 
if no brighter fire conſumed Troy, &. This appears to be 
a falſe compariſon; for in the firſt inſtance the flame is 
metaphorical, in the laſt it is real. The excellent Dr. Barnard, 


of Eton, (whoſe facetious turn was his leaſt accompliſhment) 


uſed ſometimes to entrap his ſcholars by quoting the well- 
known lines of cad : 


Such Helen was; and who can blame the boy 
„That in ſo bright a flame conſum'd his Troy? 


and then aſking them, if there was any where ſo falſe a thought 
in the works of the ancients? on their immediately anſwering 
in the negative, he cited theſe lines of nb, from which 
Waller's are evidently copied. 
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AE 


He complains of his miſtreſs Neæra's perfidy. 


Twas (a) night: ſerenely on her azure throne 
| Midſt leſſer ſtars bright Luna ſhone, 
When thou, regardleſs of the powers above, 
Didſt (5) ſwear the oath preſcrib'd by love, 
And, cloſely twin'd, as ivy claſps the oak, 
In fond embrace, the gods invoke, 
(c) That, “ long as wolves infeſt the herds, or riſe 
“ Orion's ſtorms in wintry ſkies, | 
« Or wave Apollo's ringlets in the gale, 
« Ne'er ſhould our mutual paſſion fail.“ 
But ſoon, Neæra, grief ſhall rend thy heart, 
If once IJ act the manly part, | 
Nor bear that rivals ſhould enjoy thy charms, 
But ſeek ſome kinder damſel's arms. 
And know, ſhould once a fixt reſentment ſeize, 
No more thy hated form ſhall pleaſe. | 
But thou, whoe'er with vain triumphant boaſt 
Enjoy'ſt the fickle maid I loſt, 
: | Thou 
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Thou ample herds, rich harveſts, ſwell thy pride, 
(a) Pactolus pour his golden tide, 
The ſecrets of (e) the twice-born ſage be thine, 
Thy form more bright than (7) Nireus ſhine, 
Soon ſhall her altcr'd love call forth thy tear: 


"Twill then be mine to ſcoff and jeer. 


"Oy « hs wp oe © 


THIS ode, Dacier juſtly obſerves, is full of paſſion, and, 
from the ſimplicity of its expreſſions, appears to come from 
the heart. 


(a) The time and circumſtances when an oath was taken, 
add (at leaſt in the imagination of a lover) to its ſolemnity 
and weight. Beſides, as has been obſerved, Horace means to 

remind Nezra that night and the moon had been called upon 


to witneſs her oath. 


Ip. + 9 


n 


(5) FJurare in verba, the words in the original, means to 
ſwear according to the dictates of, or as dictated by, any one. 
Horace uſes it in the ſame ſenſe in the firſt epiſtle of the firſt 


book, 


— 


(e) Theſe three oaths, it is obſerved, comprehend images 
taken from the earth, the air, and the heavens. 


cee d 


(4) Pactolus is a river in Lydia. In the time of Creeſus it 
rolled down a kind of gold ſand, (or duſt) which in part 
made up the immenſe wealth of that monarch. ' Though this 
had ceaſed to be the caſe before the reign of Auguſtus, yet 
ſill the term of © Pactolus flowing to any one” was uſed 


proverbially to expreſs great riches. 
11 | (c) The 
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(e) © The twice-born ſage” (who is named in the ori- 


ginal) was Pythag tas, who pretended to have been Eu- 


phorbus in the time of the Trojan war. See Ode xxviii. 
lib. i. | 


(7) Nireus is celebrated by Homer as the handſomeſt of 
the Greeks after Achilles. 
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© DE XVI. 


He laments the renewal of the civil wars, and propoſes, 


that the better part of his countrymen ſhould leave their 


devoted country, 


ANOTHER (a) age domeſtick war alarms ; 
Rome falls o'erthrown by Roman arms : 
Which nor the neighbouring (5) Marſi could withſtand, 
Nor fierce (00 Porſenna's threatening band, 
Nor (4) Capua's rival valour, could enthral, 
Fierce (e) Spartacus, the (/) faithleſs Gaul, 
Or all (g) the warlike youth Germania bred, 
Or Hannibal, our parents' dread; 
By us (curſt race!) our country is deſtroy'd : 
Wild beaſts ſhall range the dreary void, 
And o'er our aſhes with triumphant pride 
Some proud (%) barbarian victor ride, 
Inſult the ſacred domes, the hallow'd ground, 
That to his trampling hoofs reſound, 
Seize (i) Rome's great founder's corſe that ſhelter'd lies, 


And hurl it to the winds and ſkies. | 
. Should 
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Should then our country ſeek ſome fit relief 
To chaſe its troubles, end its grief, 
Let this beſt counſel rule : of hope bereft, 
As when the wrong'd (&) Phocæans left, 
Bound by dire oaths, their home, their native fields, 
To every beaſt the foreſt yields, 
Thus let us ſtray where'er our footſteps guide, 
Or winds ſhall waft us o'er the tide. 
What elſe, alas! remains? then ſpread the ſails, 
| ' Whilſt kind the omens, ſoft the gales. 
But ſwear we firſt, (7) „ till from the vaſt profound 
« Looſe rocks above the billows bound, 
% Neeer to reverſe our courſe, nor till the Po 


High o'er (m) Matinus' ſummit flow, 


A 
* 


Till lofty (2) Appenine's projecting head 


« Plunge deep into the ocean's bed, 


A 
E 


(o) Till new unheard- of paſſion has combin'd 


The beaſts that nature's laws disjoin'd, 


N 
* 


Tygers with hinds unite in monſtrous love, 


The falcon with the gentle dove, 


” 


Till harmleſs herds the tawney lion brave, 
« Goats wanton in the briny wave.“ 
Thus bar the ling'ring fond deſire of home: | 
Thus let the ſtate determin'd roam ; 
At leaſt the nobler part: the baſer train 


In theſe devoted walls remain. 
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Ye virtuous few, indulge your grief no more ! 
But fly beyond th' Etrurian ſhore. 
O'er ocean's ambient tide our courſe remains 
To thoſe (p) rich iſlands, happy plains, 
Which vines unprun'd with ripeſt fruits adorn, 
Where earth, unplough'd, yet ſmiles with corn, 
True to our hopes where plenteous olives ſhoot, 
And fig-trees yield their genuine fruit, 
From oaks pure honey flows, from lofty hills 
Bound in light dance the murm'ring rills. 
There goats preſent the teat uncall'd, nor fail 
To ſtore, well- pleas'd, the milkman's pail : 
Nor growls the bear at eve the folds around ; 
Nor ſwells with vipers' dens the ground. 
More bleſſings wait us: () with unbounded rains 
No ſtormy eaſt wind ſweeps the plains; 
No ſeed, depriy'd of genial moiſture, dies : 
For Jove {till guards thefe temp'rate ſkies. 
Ne'er did fam'd („ Argo's crew theſe ſhores invade, 
Nor here the Colchian princeſs ſtray d, 
Nor (7) Tyrian ſailors turn'd their prows to land, 
Nor (t) wife Ulyſſes' wand'ring band. 
Contagion flies the herds ; no ſultry air 
Conſumes the flocks that claim our care. 
Jove for a pious race this clime retain'd, 


Since firſt (u) the golden age was ſtain'd 


With 
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With braſs, with iron next, it harder grew. 


Then fly with me, ye virtuous few! 


N 0 3 M4 


THIS ode was written during the civil wars, and conſe- 
quently is one of the earlieſt works of Horace. M. Le Fevre 
jays, it is the work of a young man, but that, nevertheleſs, it 
has much merit. Scaliger has judged it leſs favourably ; for 
he ſays, that, 4 excepting the verſes, which are highly la- 
„ boured, and of which every ſecond line is a pure iambick, 


* 


and that it is fiogularly impudent to attempt to perſuade 
„three hundred thouſand Roman citizens to quit their coun- 
© try.” We always judge ill when we judge with prejudice, 
and do not trouble ourſelves to examine the ſubject to the 
bottom. When the civil war between Anthony and Auguſtus 
was re-kindled, in the year of Rome 521, Rome was filled 
- with diſorders and diſſenſions; ſome of the citizens were pre- 
paring to follow the party of Anthony, others to embrace the 
cauſe of Auguſtus. Horace, who was witneſs to this diviſion 
of ſentiment, and knew by experience the miſchief it might 
produce, ſhews his concern in this ode, and tries to perſuade 
the Romans, that this rage they entertain againſt each other, 
proceeds neither from the avarice or ambition of their chiefs, 
but from the wrath of the gods, who are determined to avenge 


the murder of Remus, and that they cannot hope to ſee an 


end of their miſeries ſo long as they ſhall inhabit a city, the 
walls of which were cemented with blood; that, therefore, 
they have no reſource but to ſeek a happier ſpot, like the 


Phoczans, who, to avoid the ſcourge of. war, quitted their 


country. It is properly the ſtory of the Phoczans that ſuggeſted 


to Horace the idea of this ode, in which he gives an admirable 


_ deſcription 


(a very difficult metre) the ode is ridiculous and abſurd; 
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deſcription of the Fortunate Iſlands, in order to mark, by a 

ſtriking contraſt, the deſolation of Rome and Italy. Dac. 
Sanadon gives a fimil:r explanation of this poem, and ſtill 

higher praiſes to it, citing (as Dacier does) the opinion of 

Heinſius, that “it exceeds every thing of the kind that the | 

« ancients have attempted.” p 
An unprejndiced reader will, perhaps, prefer the moderate 

opinion of Le Fevre (above ſtated) to extravagant praiſe, 

or indiſcriminate cenſure ; he will think the tile bears ſome 

marks of a juvenile performance, and the ſcheme propoſed, if 

ſerious, ſufficiently romantick and abſurd : but he will ſurely 

admire the force of imagination, elegance of expreſſion, and 

harmony of numbers, that characteriſe this ode, and, above 

all, the ſpirit of bencvolence and philanthropy that breathes 


in every part of it. 


(a) Horace divides the civil wars into two ages. The firſt 
compriſes all the civil war that affected Italy from the time of 
Marius and Scylla to the death of Cæſar, and the ſecond in- 
cludes the civil wars from the death of Cæſar to the defeat of 


: Anthony. Dac. 


* 


1 (3) The Marſi were one of the moſt warlike nations in 
1 Italy. Horace alludes to the /oc:a/, or, as it was ſometimes | | 

termed, the /talick war, in which the Marſi bore a couſidera- | | 
ble part, It was ſet on foot by ſome of the Italian ſtates, allies : | 


of the Romans, to enforce the claim they ſet up to the rights 
See Ode xiv. lib. iii. and note there. 


: of Roman citizens. 

4 | | 

| | (e) The war carried on againſt Rome, ſoon after the ex- 
f pulſion of the Tarquins, by Porſenna, king of Etruria, who 

F . : . * 1 

þ endeavoured to reſtore the exiled family, 1s too weil known to 

; be here enlarged upon. 
i (d) Capua, 

; 
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(4) Capua, the chief city of Campania, was a long time 
the rival of Rome during the early days of the republick. 


(e) Spartacus has been mentioned in the notes to Ode xiv. 
lib. iii. He was a native of Thrace, and a gladiator, who, 
i in the year of Rome 681, having eſcaped from Rome to Ca- 
pua, with about ſeventy of his fellows, contrived to aſſemble 
a large army, defeated the Romans in ſeveral encounters, and 
carried his ravages to the very gates of Rome. At length he 
- was defeated and flain by Marcus Crafſus in the year of Rome 
683. San. 


0 


* >. 


J) The term in the original is Allobrou, a name properly 
belonging, ſays Dacier, to the people of Savoy and Dau- 
phine, The explanation (he adds) given by moſt of the in- 
terpreters to this paſſage is, that Horace calls them “ perfi- 

% dious and fond of change,” becauſe they had entered into 
the conſpiracy of Catiline, and Lentulus had gained over 
their ambaſſadors. But ſince this conſpiracy of the Allobroges 
was diſcovered as ſoon as formed, and the danger was not ſo 
confiderable as to he claſſed with the other dangers mentioned 
here, he ſuppoſes that Horace calls the people of Gaul in 
general Allobroges, and that he alludes to all the bloody wars 
which that people had waged againſt the Romans. The epi- 
thet faithleſ3, he admits, is perfectly ſuitable to the whole 
Gallick nation, which has always been deemed inconſtant, 
always fond of change, | 67 
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(e) Horace is ſuppoſed to allude particularly to the Cimbri 
and Teutones, who invaded Italy with an immenſe hoſt, and 
ſpread great terror, till they were defeated by Marius. 
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(5) The expreſſion of “ a barbarian victor,“ is applied by 
vanadon to the A.gyptians, Pacians, aud other foreign nations, 
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who were in the army of Anthony. Perhaps, however, it is 
only meant as a general prophecy of what might happen after 
Rome ſhould be deſtroyed by her own inteſtine diviſions, 


(:) With both the Greeks and Latins it was a ſacrilege to 
rifle the tombs, and bring to light the bones of ſuch as had 
been buried: but, above all, they reſpected the tombs of 
generals of armies and founders of ſtates. Dac. 


() The Phoczans, a people of Ionia, being cloſely preſſed 
by Harpagus, (a Perſian general) requeſted of him a truce for 
one day, in order to deliberate on the propoſals he had made 
to them, and prayed him to draw his army off to a ſmall diſ- 
tance from their walls. As ſoon as Harpagus had granted 
this demand, they loaded their ſhips with every thing they 
could carry off from their city, together with their wives, | 
their children, and the ſtatues of their gods, and failed to 
the itland of Chios. From thence they returned to Phocæa, 
where, having flain the garriſon that Harpagus had left, they 
re-imbarked, and throwing a bar of iron into the ſea, they 
ſwore never to return to their country till that bar of iron 
ſhould iwim upon the water. It was a general cuſtom to ra- 
tify oaths. by ſome lively and ſenſible image. Dac, 


(1) Here he propoſes the form of the oath, which is taken 
from that adopted by the Phoczans. Had Scaliger remem- 
bered this circumſtance, he would have given us a er 
judgement of the . Dac. 


() The Matinus is a mountain on the coaſt of Appulia ; 
the river Po diviiles what the Romans called Ciſalpine 
Gail into two almoſt equal parts, and falls into the 
fariavuck ſca below Venice. Nothing, therefore, could be 
mor unpoſiible than that this river ſhouid bathe the monn- 

| | taim 
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tain Matinus. Horace has put the top of the mountain to 
mark a ſtill greater impoſſibility, Dac. 


(2) The Appennine is a great chain of mountains which 
ifſues from the Alps, and divides Italy through its whole 
length. Horace does not mean to ſay, when the ſummits 
„of the Appennine ſhall advance into the ſea, for the ſum- 
mits of the Appennine (at each end of Italy) do advance into 
the ſea; but he means to ſay, « when the higheſt parts of the 
„“ Appennine ſhall plunge themſelves into the ſea.” San. 


(o) Dacter has juſtly remarked, that the collecting of ſuch a 
number of impoſlibilities as are aſſembled in this paſſage, af- 


fords a ſtrong mark of youthful fancy; for, on treating ſo 


melancholy a ſubje&, and propoſing a ſcheme ſo difficult to 
put in practice, it 1s not likely that any man's imagination 
ſnould wander through nature to ſeek for ſubjects that might 


furniſh him with images. Real grief expreſſes itſelf in a dif+ 


ferent manner. 


(+) Theſe fabled iſlands of the ancients, whoſe inhabitants 
were ſuppoſed to have retained all the happineſs of the golden 
age, are ſaid by Dacier to have been two iſlands oppoſite An- 


daluſia in Spain. But the better opinion ſeems to be, that 


they were the Canaries of the moderns. 


() This part of the deſcription of the Fortunate Iſlands 
ſeems intended as a contraſt to Italy, the ſoil of which, being 
in general a light ſand, is ſoon parched by the ſun, or waſhed 
away by violent rain, 


(r) The firſt navigators ſeem to have been little better 
than pirates; nor, if we conſider either the object of their 
n or the means by which it was accomplizzed, can 
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8 ODES OF HORACE, 
we give the argonautick heroes a more reſpectable name. The 
meaning here, and in the paſſages immediately following, 
ſeems to be, that theſe iſlands were ſo retired, that none of 
the moſt adventurous voyagers had diſcovered or invaded them. 


(s) The Phcenicians were the moſt ſkilful and enterprizing 
ſailors of antiquity; they were alſo notorious for their cun- 
. 8 want of good faith. Dac. 


0 Dacier ſays, the companions of Ulyſſes are excluded, as 
having given themſelves up to their paſſions. 


(z) The four fabulous ages of gold, filver, braſs, and iron, 
muſt be familiar to every reader of poetry. Horace, it has 
been obſerved, omits the ſecond, becauſe it was little inferior 
to that of gold, and his object is to exhibit a ſtrong contraſt 
between the virtue and happineſs of the Fortunate Iſlands, 
and the vices and miſeries of the reſt of the world, 
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ODE XVII. 


An addreſs to the witch, Canidia, in which the poet, ironi- 
' cally aſking her pardon, attacks her with the greater /c- 
derity. | 


| Vaxquisn'D at length I yield my arms; 
I own thy magick potent charms. PETS, 
Hear then, oh hear my ſuppliant ſtrain ! 
By Proſerpine's infernal reign, 
By (a) ruthleſs Dian, I implore! 
By fell enchantments myſtick lore, 
Thoſe books-to whoſe dread pow'r tis given 
To pluck the looſen'd ſtars from heaven, 

Thy awful ſpells, Canidia, ceaſe ! 
Trace back thy (6) thy circle ! grant me peace 
Thus (c) Telephus obtained relief 
E'en from the fierce obdurate chief, 3 
Gainſt whom he led the Myſian force, 
And aim'd the ſpear's deſtructive courſe : 
d) Thus with rich oils the female train 

Bathed the loved corſe of Hector ſlain, P 8 
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Reſtored to Troy from that ſad hour, 
When, far from her protecting power, 


Her aged Monarch, ſunk in woe, 

Fell proſtrate to his furious foe : 
Thus, (e) at fair Circe's kind command, 
The patient chief's affociate band 

Shook from their limbs the ſhaggy hide, 
No more to ſavage beaſts allied, 

Reſum'd the voice, the well-known face, 
Reſtor'd to man's majeſtick grace. 
Let then my painful ſuff rings move, 

Oh thou whom (J) feamen, factors love! 
See, youth's ſoft bloom has paſſed away! 
My limbs, my withering ſkin decay : 
By thee (g) my hairs are ſpread with ſnows, 
Nor yield my toils to ſoft repoſe : 
Throughout the day, thro' night, oppreſt, 
For ever heaves my panting breaſt. 

Thus wretchednefs &'ercomes my pride : 
I own the truth ſo late denied, 

Own that the ( Samnite's magiek art 
Can torture the devoted heart, 

That oft, by incantations bred, 


I Alarming pains diſtract the head. 

* What elſe thy 'vengeance can afſuage ? 

Oh heaven and earth! J burn, T rage 

A. | | | With 
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* 


With fiercer pangs than (i) e er oppreſt 
Alcides from the blood- ſtain'd veſt, 
With hotter flames than Etna pours 
Wide o'er Sicilia's blaſted ſhores. a 
Alas ! till my parch'd body fail, 
Diſperſed in aſhes by the gale, 

Each (+) Colchian drug thy cauldron fills, 
Thou (/) ſtorehouſe of the deadlieſt ills! 
Where then ſhall ceaſe my dreadful pains ? 
What expiation yet remains ? 

Speak what may beſt thy wrath appeaſe ! 
Prepar'd I wait; () ſhould victims pleaſe, 
Whole hecatombs ſhall ſtain the ground ; 
Or ſhall my flattering lyre reſound 

With ſpecious praiſe ? o'er all the earth 
I'll ſpread thy fame, diſplay thy worth ; 
Thy truth, thy innocence, ſhall riſe 
Exalted to the ſtarry ſkies, 

Fair Leda's twins, a mighty name, 
Incens'd at Helen's injur'd fame, 

Yet, won by pray'r, reſtor'd to light | 


(2) Th' afflicted bard, depriv d of ſight : y 


Then free me from theſe maddening pains, 
Thou, whom no (o) parent's baſeneſs ſtains ! 
Thou, who from tombs haſt never ſpread 
The (p) recent aſhes of the dead! 
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 ODPS OF HORACE, 


Thee fpotleſs deeds, kind feelings, grace 
From thy bleſt womb a numerous race 
With kindred virtues fill the earth : 


The (2) midwife proves each happy birth, 


Though (ſtrange to tell) thy ſtrength remains, 


Nay flouriſhes, increas d by pains, 
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ODE XVII. 


Canidia's Anſwer. 


305 


W OULD'ST thou with prayers my heart aſſuage 


By wrongs obdurate, ſteel'd by rage ? 
Not deafer to the ſailor's cries, 
When naked on the beach he lies, 


The rock that wint'ry ocean braves, 


Laſh'd by hoarſe Neptune's furious waves. 


Shalt thou with vain unpuniſh'd pride 
(a) Cotytto's myſtick rites deride ? 
Expoſe to every vulgar ſight 

The ſacred haunts of looſe delight, 
And, (5) prieſt of ſorceries, proclaim 
O'er the wide town my injur'd name? 
Then, (e) what availed it to enrich 
With preſents each (4) Pelignian witch? 
On death's ſwift potions to prepare, 

If ſtill thou breath'ſt the vital air? 
Yet ſhalt thou drag life's ling'ring chain, 


Doom'do new ſorrows, endleſs pain, | 
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Thus prays for eaſe (e) the faithleſs ſire 
Of Pelops, tortur'd by deſire; ! 
Thus groans Prometheus, robbed of a | 
Chain'd to the bird that gnaws his breaſt : 
Thus Siſyphus would fix on high | 
The hateful ſtone ;—heaven's laws deny. 
Soon fhalt thou wifh ſome pitying power 
Would hurl thee from the topmoſt tower, 
Or, by thy wretchedneſs implor d, | 12 5 
Sharpen the unavailing ſword, 25 
Or fix the nooſe thy grief prepares, 
Sad refuge from life's loathſome cares. 
Then on thy proſtrate neck I'll ride: 
All earth ſhall bow before my pride. 
Think'ſt thou that I, dread magick's-queen, 
Who, as thy prying eyes have ſeen, 
To (J) waxen images can give 
| Heaven's active ſpark, and bid them live, a 
z Who, when my potent ſpells I try, | 
| | Canrend bright Luna from the ſky, . 
1 Call bodies from the funeral pyro, e 
4 Mix the hot draught of love's deſire, | - 
| Shall I lament my uſeleſs arms, . 
Gainſt thee, the ſcoffer of my charms * 
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NOTES ox ODE XVII. 


THIS is a mock recantation, it is ſaid, of every thing the 
poet had written againſt the ſorcereſs, Canidia ; but it ſeems 
more particularly to apply to ſome poem that expreſsly dexied 
the power of her enchantments ; which is not the caſe of the 
Afth ode of this book, nor perhaps even of the ſatire, in 
which Horace has more ludicrouſly deſcribed her. It ſeems, 
therefore, to refer to ſome poem that 1s loſt. From the poet's. 
mentioning his grey hairs, Sanadon concludes this ode to have 
been written after the year of Rome 730, when it appears (by 
Ode xiv. lib, iii.) that his hair was become grey. 


(a) Diana is invoked by Canidia i in Ode v. of this book. See 
the note there. 


(3) The word in the original is ſuppoſed to mean a Tort. 


of magick top made uſe of by ſorcereſſes, the whirling of 
which they thought would communicate to mankind the paſ- 
fions they wiſhed to excite. If they wanted to counteract the 
effect they had produced, they ſpun it again, and made it de- 
ſcribe a circle in a contrary direction to the former. Dac. 


(e) Telephus was king of the Myſians. When the Greeks 
landed in his country, on their. expedition againſt Troy, he 
attacked them, and flew numbers, but was wounded by 
Achilles. Being unable to find a remedy for his wound, he 
conſulted the oracle, which informed him that he muſt ſeek 
his cure from the ſame weapon that had wounded him. He 
therefore applied to Achilles, who ſcraped his lance with a 
knife, and dropt the filings on his wound, . by that means 
was healed. Pac. | 

1 | (4) Horace 
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508 ODES OF HORACE, 


(2) Horace refers here to the pathetick ſcene in the laſt 
book of the Iliad, when Priam, by his intreatics, prevails on 
Achilles to reſtore the body of Hector. 


(e) F or this fable ſee the tenth book of the Odvſley, where 
the companions of Ulyſſes, who had been transformed into 
beaſts by Circe, are detcribed as reſtored to their proper 


ſhape. 


(J) Sanadon remarks, there is a deſigned ambiguity in the 
original words which cannot be attained in a tranſlation, The 
people leaves it doubtful whether he means by zautæ, foreign 
merchants, or only common [ailors, and whether in/7itares are 


rich e or low pedlars. 


(g) The hair of Horace changed to grey before the uſual 
time, as he tells us bimſelf in the laſt epiſtle of the firſt book. 
The ridicule conſiſts (as the commentators. have obſerved) in 
his imputing this to the drugs and enchantments of Canidia. 


(3) Enchantments were, it ſeems, much pract. ed amongſt 


the Samnites. 
| 60 See Ode ili. of this book. 

(50 Colchis, the native country of Medea, ſeems to bend 
been confidered by the ancients as the great ſource of poiſon- 
ous dregs. 

(7). This expreſſion is ſatirical. Horace calls Canidia © a 
« ſtorehouſe of poiſons,” as you ſay of a man of deep know- 


ledge. and retentive memory, that he 1 living library,” 


San. 
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(m) This paſſage, where he offers to ſacrifice to Canidia as 
a goddeſs, and to celebrate all her virtues, is highly-wrought 
irony in the original, but not eaſy to tranſlate with any effect. 


(2) The poet Steſichorus (of whom ſome account is given 
in a note on Ode ix. lib. iv.) having written ſome verſes againſt 
Helcn, and afterwards loſt his fight, he imagined that Caſtor 
and Pollux bad puniſhed him thus to avenge the cauſe of 
their ſiſter. He therefore ſung the Palinodia, (as it was calle) 
or recantation, and immediately recovered his fight, Plato 
has preſerved this ſtory in his Phædrus. Dac, 


(o) This either means that ſhe was born from ſome crimi- 
nal commerce, or that ſhe was ofthe loweſt and vileſt race. 


The latter conſtruction is adopted by the tranſlator. 


() The Romans, ſay moſt of the commentators, when 
they had burned the bodies of their dead, buried their aſhes 


on the ninth day after the death of the party. Horace, there- 


fore, reproaches Canidia with the indecent practice of digging 
up theſe aſhes on the very day when they were buried, in or- 
der to make uſe of them in her ſorceries. This is the uſual 
interpretation. But Sanadon thinks ſo much ceremony was 
not uſed in burying the poor, (whoſe aſhes Canidia is deſcribed 
as ſcattering in thgir ſepulchres) and that the expreſſion in 
the original means that ſhe ſcattered the aſhes nine days after 
they had been buried, as that number might probably be deemed 
lucky in enchantments. | 


(9) This ſtrange paſſage (which the learned reader will 
obſerve is flurred in the trantlation) muſt, ons ſhould ſup- 
poſe, mein that Canidia had mock lyings. in, for what purpoſe 
it is not eaſy to ſay, unleſs it was to paſs off the children ſhe 
had ſtolen as her own, and breed them up for the purpoſes of 
her enchantmeats, NOTES 
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NOTES ox ODE XVIII. 


THE ridicule of this anſwer conſiſts in Canidia's taking li- 
terally every thing that Horace has ſaid, and owning that her 
reſentment towards him ariſes only from his having divulged 
the ſecrets of magick, and all the ceremonies. which ſorcerers 
practiſed in their nightly aſfemblies. Dac. 


(a) Cotytto was the goddeſs of impurity and debauchery. 
Her worſhip is ſaid to have begun is Thrace, The Atheni- 
ans celebrated feaſts in her honour, at which the moſt dread- 
ful abominations were committed, which drew upon then 
many ſtrokes of ſatire in the pieces of their comick poets. 
The expreſſion of © Coryttian rites”? is, therefore, the moſt 
ſatirical that Horace could have choſen: 


(3) Canidia means to ſay to the poet, What then! have 
you, as if you were a high prieſt of our rites and ceremonies; 
practiſed on the Eſquiline hill, have you taken the liberty of making 
my name à tale over the whole city? Dac. 


(c) Different interpretations are given to this paſſage. Some 
think Canidia charges Horace with having attempted to pro- 
cure antidotes to her poiſuns. This does not ſeem a very pro- 
bable ſenſe. That which the tranſlator has adopted appeared. 
to him more natural. Canidia, in the firſt emotions of rage, 
wiſhes to put a ſpeedy end to her enemy, but immediately 
corrects herſelf, and ſays, . Your life foall be prolonged, but it 
« ftall only be lo prolong your miſery. 


(d) The Peligni were a neighbouring people to the Martz. 
All that country was full of ſorcerers and witches. Dac. 


(e) Tbe 
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(e) The puniſhment of Tantalus (who is named in the 
Original) is well known, as is alſo the ſtory of giſyphus. 


(/) Waxen images were uſed in the enchantments, by 
which women endeavoured to gain the affections of their lo- 


vers. They ſuppoſed what they practiſed on the image would 


have a correſpondent effect on the lover. 
Limus ut hie dureſcit, et hæe ut cera liqueſcit 


Vno eodemque igni, —ſic noſtro Daphnis amore. 
| ViRGIL, 
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CARMEN SECULARE; 


SECULAR ODE. 


Sung at the ſecular games by a chorus of youths and virgins. 


CHORUS. 


(a) Prozsus, immortal ſource of light, 

And thou, chaſte Goddeſs of the Night, 
Who rul'ſt the ſylvan bowers, 

Hear, honoured pair, who gild the ſkies! 


Oh grant the ſolemn. prayers that riſe 
"Wh (5) theſe appointed hours, 
When, warn'd by the fam'd (e) Sybil's verſe, 
(4) Chaſte youths and choſen maids rehearſe 
| The conſecrated ſtrain 
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Due to the gods, whoſe preſence fills 
Rome's hallowed fanes, (e) majeſtick hills, 
And guards her awful reign ! 


SEMI-CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 


Thou, whoſe bright car leads on the day 
That cloſes with thy ſetting ray, 

(F) Still changing, ſtill the ſame! 
May'ſt thou, beneath the azure ſkies, 
Behold no future empire riſe 

Above the Roman name ! 


SEMI- CHORUS OF VIRGINS. 


( 2) Lucina, or whate'er thy name 

More lov'd, protect the wedded dame, 
Be every birth mature : 

May (5) laws that guard the nuptial tie 

A blooming, generous race ſupply, 
An wedded bliſs ſecure! 


FULL CHORUS. 


When (3) next the auſpicious ſeaſon claims, 
In time's ſure orb, theſe ſacred games, 


-Oh may they ſhine as bright ! 


(+) Thrice 
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( Thrice the glad dance, the feſtive lay, 
: In triumph uſher in the day, | 
In mirth prolong the night ! 
Ye (/) ſacred Fates! whoſe awful ſtrain 
Truth guides, and heaven's decrees maintain, | 
Ne'er may our bleſſings fail: 
All-fruitful may the earth adorn 
Bright (m) Ceres' brows with genial corn, 
Rear d by the foſtering gale, 


SEM I-CHORUs o YOUTHS. 


Great Phœbus! with benignant heart | Do = 
(n) Forego a while thy fatal dart: 
Oh, grant the youths' deſire ! 
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SEMI- CHORUS OF VIRGINS, 


(o) Great Queen of the reſplendent ſkies, 
Whoſe horns with graceful radiance riſe, 


Oh hear the virgin choir ! 
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FULL CHORUS. 
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If (p) your benign decrees gave birth 
To Rome, fam'd miſtreſs of the earth, 


If Ilion's favour'd hoſt, | 
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At your high call, exchang'd their gods, 
Their proſtrate dames, for new abodes, 
And ſought () th' Etrurian coaſt, 


When, (r) ſav'd from fierce vindictive ire, 


Through Troy, though wrapt in Homes 
Divine Eneas paſt, 
Survivor of his country's fate, 
Ordain'd to found a future ſtate 
More glorious than the laſt, 
Grant, oh ye powers, our riſing youth 
Unſullied (s) morals, ſpotleſs truth! 
Grant peace to life's decline ! 
Grant to the ſtate immortal health! 
In fame, in virtue, and in wealth, 
May lateſt ages ſhine ! 
' Behold the milk-white heifer bleed! 
Whilſt (:) Venus and Anchiſes' ſeed 
With pious fervour glows : 
Long may he rule, ſerenely bright! 
(a) Alike invincible in fight, 
And mild to proſtrate foes. 
And lo, ſupreme by ſea and land, 


fire, 


The (x) Mede now dreads Rome's conqu ring band, 


With his high Tame impreſt! 
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THE SECULAR ODE. 


His juſt decrees ev'n () Scythians wait | 

From him all India ſeeks her fate, 
And bows her haughty creſt. 

At length (z) firm faith, bright love of fame, 

Mild peaceful worth, ingenuous Dames 
Again our age adorn ; 

Virtue reſumes her conſcious pride, 

And ſmiling plenty by her ſide 
Pours her abundant horn. 


SEMI-CHORUS OF YOUTHS. 


(aa) Great Seer! adorn'd with radiant bow, 
Lov'd by the Nine, who heal'ſt our woe 
When dire diſeaſes rage! 
If juſtly-kind thou view'ſt (45) theſe towers, 
Prolong great Rome's imperial powers 
Still gathering ſtrength from age! 


SEMI-CHORUS OF VIRGINS. 


Chaſte Dian too, who lov'ſt the ſeats 
Ol (cc) Aventine, the cool retreats 
Of Algidus, attend ! 


Whilſt with the (4d) prieſts who guard thy rites 


| The youthful band in prayer unites, 
Their pious vows befriend |! 
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FULL CHORUS, £14 


(ce) Let then glad hope our hearts inſpire ! 
We, Phoebus and Diana's choir, 
Nor cloſe the ſong of praiſe ; 
Secure that high immortal Jove, 
That heaven's bleſt powers, theſe rites approve, 
And conſecrate our lays. - 


7. 


NOTES own TRE CARMEN SECULARE. 
THE beſt antiquarians and criticks ſeem now agreed in re- 
ferring the origin of the ſecular games (the moſt celebrated of 
all the Roman feſtivals) generally to the Sybilline books, with- 
out attending to the tedious and trifling fable reported by Va- 
letius Maximus, and adopted from him by Sanadon and Francis. 
The fulleſt and cleareſt accounts of the feſtival are in Dacier's 
notes to this poem, and Dr. Kennet's Roman Antiquities, 
From them we may collect the following particulars : | 
The Romans had the higheſt reſpect and veneration for the 
books of their ancient propheteſſes, the Sibylls, which had been 
purchaſed during the reign of the ſecond (ſome ſay the elder) 
Tarquio, and ſeem to have contained directions for moſt of 
their religious rites and ceremonies. Theſe books were com- 
mitted to the care of prieſts, called Jecemwirs, who were after- 
wards called guindecemwirs, their number having been increaſed 
to fifteen. When any great misfortune happened to the re- 
publick, or any new prodigy occurred which they were deſi- 
rous to expiate, the ſenate ordered the decemvirs to conſult theſe 


oracles. The decemvirs, when they had executed theſe orders, 


made their report to the ſenate, who, in conformity thereto, 
| | directed 


THE SECULAR ODE. £21 


directed certain ſacrifices and ceremonies. In theſe books there 
was an ancient oracle, which declared to the Romans, that ſo 
long as, at the beginning of every age, they ſhould perform 
games in the Campus Martius, in honour of Pluto, Pro- 
ſerpine, Juno, Apollo, Diana, Ceres, and the Deſtinies, Rome 
ſhould always flouriſh, and all the nations be ſubject to 
| her. They celebrated theſe games according to this order, 
and with all the ceremonies which the oracle had preſcribed 


and the following were the cuſtoms on this occaſion : 


publick criers were ſent about to invite every one to ſee 
' a feſtival, ſuch as he had never ſeen, and would never 
ſee again. A few days before the games began, the quin- 
decemviti, or fifteen prieſts, being ſeated before the tem- 
ples of Apollo Palatinus and Jupiter Capitolinus, diftributed 
to the people certain articles. uſed in luſtrations, ſuch as 
torches, ſulphur, and brimſtone ; which is expreſſed on an- 
cient medals by the initial letters on them. The people, when 
they went to that temple, brought with them wheat, barley, 
and beans, which had been given to them in the temple of Diana 
on Mount Aventine, which is alſo marked on the medals ; and 
they paſſed whole nights there and in the temple of Diana on 
Mount Aventine in a very devout manner, in honour of the 
Deſtinies. At length, when the time of theſe games, which 
laſted three days and three nights, was arrived, the people af- 
ſembled in the Campus Martius, and victims were flain to Jus 
piter, Juno, Apollo, Latona, Diana, the Deſtinies, Ceres, 


Pluto, and Proſerpine. The firſt night of the feſtival, the em- 


peror himſelf, followed by the fifteen prieſts, cauſed to be pre- 
pared on the banks of the Tibur three altars, which he ſprinkled 
with the blood of three lambs, and on which he cauſed the of- 
ferings and the victims to be burnt, After this a certain ſpace 
was marked out, on which a kind of ſtage was raiſed, which 
was lighted by an infinite number of torches and fires, There 
they ſung hymns written for the occaſion, and celebrated all 
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kinds of games. The morrow, which was the ficſt day, after 


they had gone up to the capitol to offer the victims, they re- 
turned to the Campus Martius, and games were performed in 
henour of Apollo and Diana. This laſted till the next day, 
when all the matrons went to the capitol, at an hour marked 
by the oracle, to ſing hymns to Jupiter ; and the third day, 
which cloſed the feſtival, twenty-ſeven- youths, and as many 
virgins, ſung in the temple of Apollo Palatine hymns and verſes 
in Greek and Latin, in order to procure to Rome the protection 
of all the gods who had been honoured by the ſacrifices, This 


poem was therefore written for the laſt day. Dac. 


There has been much controverſy whether theſe games were 
celebrated every hundred, or every hundred and ten years. For 
the former opinion, Cenſorinus alledges the teſtimony of Va- 
lerius Antias, Varro, and Livy ;. and this was certainly the 
ſpace of time which the Romans called /ecaulum, or an age, 
For the latter, he produces the authority of the regiſters or 
commentaries of the quindecemviri, and the edict of Auguſtus, 


beſides the plain evidence of Horace in his ſecular poem; 


Certes undenos decics per annos, &. ; 
= 2 


This laſt ſpace is expreſsly enjoined by the Sybilline oracle 
itſelf; the verſes of which, relating to this purpoſe, are tranſ- 


eribed by Zoſimus in the ſecond book of his hiſtory. 


Yet, according to the ancient accounts we have of their ce- 
lebration in the ſeveral ages, neither of theſe periods are much 


regarded. 


Lol 


The firſt a were held in the year of Rome 245 or 298. 
The ſecond in the year 3 30 or 408. 


The third in the year 518. : 
The fourth in 605 or 608 or 628. | > 


The fifth dy Auguſtus in 736. 


6 . 3 
n 


The 
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The fixth by Claudius in 800. 
The ſeventh by Domitian in $41. 
The eighth by Severus in 957. 
'The ninth by Philip in 1000. 
The tenth by Honorius in 1157. 


This diſorder, without queſtion, was owing to the ambition 


of the emperors, who were extremely defirous to have the ho- 
nour of celebrating theſe games in their reign, and therefore, 
upon the ſlighteſt pretence, many times made them return be- 
fore their ordinary courſe. Thus Claudius pretended that Au- 
guſtus had held the games before their due time, that he might 
have an excuſe to keep them within ſixty- four years afterwards. 


On which account, Suetonius tells us, that the people ſcoffed 


his cryers, when they went about proclaiming g games © that us 
& one had ever ſeen, or world ſee again; whereas there were 
not only many perſons alive who remembered the games of 
Augultus, but ſeveral players who had acted in thoſe games 


were again brought on the ſtage by Claudius, Sueton. in vit. 


Claud. Kennet's Rom. Ant. 301-2. 

What part of the year the ſecular. games were celebrated in 
is uacertain ; probably in the times of the commonwealth, on 
the days of the nativity of the city, viz. the gth, roth, and 
11th of the kalends of May, but under the emperors, on the 
day when they came to their power. Ken. Rom. Ant. ib. 

It may, perhaps, be deemed neceſſary to ſay ſomething of Fa- 
ther Sanadon's conjecture reſpecting this ode, viz. that it is 
only a part of the Carmen Seculare ; which, according to him, 
1s compoſed not only of this (which he conſiders as the third 
ode performed) but of the firſt ſtanza in the third book, (which 
is the prologue) the firſt part of the vith ode of lib. iv. (which he 
places next to the prologue) the xxiſt ode of lib. i. (which he 
conſiders as the ſecond ode in this poem) and the latter part of 

8 1 Ode 
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Ode vi. lib. iv. which he conſiders as the epilogue. This con- 
jecture he has adopted into his text. No ſubſequent editor, 
however, ſeems to have followed him, excepting Francis ; and 
even he has found it neceſſary to make ſome alteration, percei- 


| ving the abſurdity of making the poet give directions to the 


chorus after the ſinging was over, 

The preſent tranſlator had determined not to alter the uſual 
arrangement long before he ſaw Mr. Duncombe's ſenſible note 
on the ſubject, upon this principle, that moſt of thoſe who 
might ſo far honour his attempt as to read it with the original, 


would probably prefer ſeeing it arranged in the form to 


which they were accuſtomed, to the trouble of turning to 
different places in the original in order to accompany the 
tranſlation. But ſome of Mr. Duncombe's arguments appear 


concluſive againſt Sanadon's arrangement, © It is not” (he 


juſtly obſerves) . ſupported by any authority of MSS. or old 


de copies of Horace, but, on the contrary, we are informed 


& by Suetonius, that Horace firit publiſhed his three (firſt) 
© books of odes, each ſeparately, and, Jongo interwallo, a 

e long time after, the fourth bouks & at the command of Au- 
& guſtus. 

„That thoſe three books were at firſt thus publiſhed, is alſo. 
= evident from the firſt ode of the firſt book, and the conclu- 
&« ding odes of the ſecond and third. Conſequently the pro- 
& Jogue in queſtion, and the twenty-firſt ode of the firſt book 
& can have nothing to do here. It is a known rule, that, in 
&« works of this kind, the poet is never to appear himſelf, This 
« is allowed by Sanadon ; but he ſays, it may be diſpenſed 
« with as to the prologue and epilogue ; but does not attempt 
„ to prove it by any inſtance, except the preſent ; which is 
« begging the queſtion. As this ode was deſigned for the po- 
„ pulace, as well as for the ſenate and knights, it would have 


« been contrary to the rules of decency and prudence to diſ- 
vs 
guſt 
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t ouſt them at the very beginning of it by ſuch contemptuous 
< words as 


„Odi profanum wulgus, et arico. 


„% hate the vulgar crew o profane : 
& Awvaunt !” | Dunconre. 


« I take this and the three following lines,“ (adds Mr. D.) 
* to be deſigned as a prologue, not to the firſt ode only, but to 
* the whole third book, in which there are ſcarcely any but 
„ moral odes.; and the firſt part of the ſecond ode relates to 
the education of youth, He ſeems to give up the old, as 
< hardened and incorrigible, but ſeems to think his precepts 
<< will have a better effect on young perſons, whoſe minds are 
«« as yet untainted, and open to inſtruction. The carmina non 
« prius audita,” (ſtrains unheard before) may be referred to 
the ſpecies of poetry in which he excelled, viz. the lyrick. Of 
& this, in other places alſo, he boaſts himſelf the firſt writer 
55 amongſt the Romans.” See Ode xxx. lib. iii. and Ode iii. 
lib. iv. ; 

Mr. D. alſo endeavours to ſhew that Ode xxi. of lib. i. and 
this ſecular poem cannot be parts of the ſame whole, becauſe 
there would, in that caſe, be a diſagreeable tautology of ex- 
preſſion; and alſo that the ode to Apollo (firſt ſeven ſtanzas of 
Ode vi. lib. iv.) has not merit enough to induce a belief that 


Horace compoſed it for the ſecular games. But here his argu- 


ments ſeem to be leſs concluſive. 

On the four laſt ſtanzas of Ode vi. lib. iv. he ſays, * Theſe 
« lines have undoubtedly a relation to the fecular ode. The 
„ queſtion is, what relation? Sanadon ſays, they are the epi- 
6 logue to it. But the epilogue is plainly contained in the four 
&« laſt verſes of the ode itſelf, where the choirs exult in the pro- 


6 ſpect that their vows are granted by the gods ; and declare 
55 « they 
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4 they are joyfully returning home: /pem bonam certamgue 
« domum reporto: ſo that, according to Sanadon, there would _. ; 
cc bea double epilogue, which would be abſurd. | 

« The truth of the caſe is, that theſe ſtanzas (which ſeem 
t to be only the fragment of an ode) were addrefled to the chil- 
« dren of the choir, in the interval between the delivering out 
« of the parts and the performance, exhorting them to dili- 
« gence and application, and, in particular, promiſing the 
« maidens, as a reward, that they ſhould be ſpeedily married.” 
Poſtſcript to Carmen Seculare in. Duncombe's Horace, oct. ed. 

Dr. Foſter alſo objected to the xxiſt ode of lib. i. being con- 
fidered as part of the Carmen Seculare, on the authority of 
Suctanius's Life of Horace; and he thought Ode vi. lib. iv. was 
more probably a kind of preface, calling on the god to afliſt 

This conceit of Sanadon did not, perhaps, deſerve ſo much 
notice ; but that it has been followed (though with ſome vari- 
ation) by Francis, whoſe book is in the hands of many per- 
tons. Dr. Francis alledges, that it is plain the works of Ho- 
race are not placed, in the common editions, in the order in 
which they were auritten. But this is not the material queſtion. 
Nothing is more frequent than for a writer to publiſh a later 
compoſition before an earlier. The ſole queſtion is, whether 
it is not probable that we have the works of Horace in the or- 
der in which they were publiſhed ? | 
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(a) Theſe hymns, which were ſung the third day of the feſ- 
tival, began always with an invocation to Apollo and Diana, 
becauſe they were ſung in their temple. Apollo and Diana 
were gods who averted calamities from mankind, wherefore 
theſe hymns were peculiarly addreſſed to them, Dac. 


(5) The Romans had a particular veneration for the begin- 
ning of an age, which fell always at the beginning of the 
. | | twenty- 
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twenty- third luſtre, and of the ſixth Roman period, which was 
of twenty-two years, at which time the year began with the 
ſun; and the firſt day of the luſtre tallied exactly with that on 
which the luſtres had been inſtituted. On this account that 
time was conſidered as ſacred by them. Ib. 


(e) The ancient books of the Sibylls, bought either by Tar- 
quinius Superbus or Tarquinius Priſcus, were burned in the 
time of Sylla; but many more were ſoon collected from all 
quarters. They were ſo numerous and ſo full of ſuperſtitions 
and falſehoods, that Auguſtus, in order to check the folly and 
ſuperſtition of the people, cauſed above two thouſand volumes 
to be burnt, and kept only thoſe that bore the true character 
of Sibylline books. Theſe he incloſed in two coffers of gold, 
and placed them under the pedeſtal of the ſtatue of Apollo 
' Palatine, Theſe are the books of which Horace ſpeaks. 
Dac. 


(4) Theſe were children of the higheſt rank, and whoſe fa- 
thers and mothers were living. This aroſe from the averſion 
the Romans had for every thing that was ill-omened ; and, be- 
fides, as they were perſuaded that Apollo and Diana were the 
cauſes of all deaths that happened, they thought it would be a 
crime to preſent to them a child whoſe father and mother they 
had ſlain. Dac, 


(e] The ſeven hills of Rome were, the Aventine, the Pala- 
tine, the Capitoline, the Viminal, the Eſguiline, the Quirinal, 
and the Celian hills. Three, or, as ſome ſay, five, were after- 
wards added; of which the moſt celebrated were the Vatican 
and the Zaniculum, which were both on the other ſide of the 
Tiber. Dac. San, | 
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(/) The expreflion (in the original) is peculiarly fine, and 
cannot be adequately exprefled in a tranſlation. * Another and 
&« he ſame,” (the literal tranſlation) ſeems very flat. 

Some of the interpreters, ſays Dacier, think Horace ſays of 
the ſun, that He riſes akvays different, yet always the ſame, 
becauſe he changes place every day, or becauſe he has not al- 
ways the ſame aſpect, or, laſtly, becauſe he changes his name 
every evening and morning. But all this is unworthy of Ho- 
race, who by this expreſſion, that he always riſes another and 
« the ſame,” marks admirably the property of the day, which, 
though always the ſame, forms nevertheleſs different days in 
number, as to-day and to-morrow are different days, and chus 


conſtitute the months and years. | 


(g) See Ode xxil. lib. ili.” in which Diana is alſo Re 


(3) This is ſuppoſed to allude to a law of Auguſtus, called 
Lex Fulia de maritandis ordinibus, This law propoſed rewards 
to all who married, and impoſed mm or fines on backs: 


lors. 


(.) See the preliminary note from Kennet's Roman Anti- 
quities. Dacier follows the opinion of thoſe who think the ſe- 
cular games were performed every hundred and ten years (the 


notion adopted by Auguſtus, and followed in this poem) and 
he ſays, the firſt were performed in the your Rome of 297, au- 


ſwering to Dr. K. 's 298. 
The ſecond in 407, anſwering to Dr. K. 's 408. 
The third in 517, anſwering to Dr. K. 's 518. 
The fourth in 627, anſwering to Br. K. “s 628. 


And theſe fifth in 736. 


Sanadon 
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Sanadon adopts the opinion with thoſe who think a hundred 
years only the regular and ancient period of the ſecular games, 
and that Auguſtus, by his influence with the prieſts, procured 
them to falſify the Sibylline oracles. 


(A) It has been 3 mentioned that the ſecular games 
laſted three days and three nights. 


(1) Dacier thinks the Fates are addreſſed as aſſiſting Diana at 
labours, and that it was on this account that victims were ſlain 
to them on the firſt night of the feſtival. But it ſeems more 
probable theſe goddeſſes, who were held in high veneration by 
the heathens, are addreſſed as preſiding over the deſtiny of the 
Roman empire. W 


(n) The image of Ceres, the Goddeſs of Harveſts, was pre- 
ſented by the ancients with a crown made of the ears of corn 


firſt reaped, 


(2) The poets fuppoſed that Apollo, by bending his bow, 
brought diſeaſes on mankind. See Ode x. lib. ii. 


(o) The moon is called the Queen of the Stars. Eaſtern na- 
tions called her the 2 ueen of Heaven. Dac. 


(+) This paflage ſeems to allude particularly to the circum- 


' ſtance of Eneas having been directed to Italy by the oracle of 


Apollo. See Zneid, lib. iii. 


@) The 7: uſcan Here may be taken for all the coaſt of Italy, 
from Tuſcany to Sicily ; for all that ſea was called the Etrurian 
ſea : but here it means the Latin ſhore near the mouth of the 


Tiber. Dac. 


M m (r) The 
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(r) The explication given to fine fraude, that it is the ſame 
as fine damno, ſeems to be the right one. It occurs in that 
ſenſe in Ode xix..lib. ii. Nothing could have been more mal 2 
propos than any alluſion to the ſtory that /Eneas had gained | his 
own ſafety by betraying his eren, 


(5) Auguſtus had enacted many hen for the amendment of 
morals, and ſeems to have effected a temporary reformation. 


| See Ode v. lib. iv. 


(e) Auguſtus (we are told) was preſent during this perform - 
ance, and offered a ſacrifice to Jupiter, Apollo, and Diana. It 
is well known how much he prided himſelf on being deſcended 
from Aneas, the fon of Anchiſes and Venus. 


(z) This paſſage ſeems to have been ſuggeſted by the cele- 
brated line in Virgil, which Horace muſt have known before 
the Carmen Seculare was written. 


Parceve ſubjeftis, et debellare ſuperbos. 
To ſpare the vanquiſh'd, and to rame the proud, 


(x) This alludes to the ſubmiſſion of Phraates, King of Par- 
thia, and his having reſtored the Roman enſigns taken at the 
defeat of Craſſus. See Ode v. lib. iii. 


y) The Scythian and Indian nations had ſent ambaſſadors 
to requeſt the friendſhip and alliance of Auguſtus, See Ode xiv. 
lib. iv. and the notes thereon, 


(z) See Ode v, lib. iv. and the notes thereon. 


(aa) It 
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{aa) It has been remarked, that Horace has combined in 
theſe four verſes (three in the tranſlation) the four principal at- 
tributes of Apollo, Divination, Archery, Muſick, and Medicine. 
San, £ 


(3b) The original ſays, “ the Palatine towers, it being in 
the temple of Apollo on Mount Hons that this hymn was 
e 


(cc) Diana had a temple on Mount Aventine, and alſo one 
on Algidus. See Ode xxii. 'lib. i. 


(dd) The quindecemwviri, or fifteen prieſts, who had the 
care of the Sibylline books, have been ſpoken of in the * 
minary note. N 


(ee) This concluding ſtanza is conſidered by moſt of the 
commentators as a kind.of epilogue, not only to this poem, but 
to the whole of the ſecular games. Jupiter, and moſt of the 
other Roman deities, had been addreſſed during the courſe of 
them ; and the chorus now ſums up the whole of thoſe prayers 
and ceremonies, declaring it's perſuaſion that the gods are pro- 
pitious to them, This perſuaſion is founded, as Dacier ob- 
ſerves, on the conſciouſneſs that every part of the feſtival had 
been performed with due pomp and devotion :' for it was on 
this condition that the Sibyllian oracle had promiſed the Ro- 
mans that their empire ſhould flouriſh and endure. 
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Page 32. line I. for objections read objetion. 


for Severone read Teverog, 

for extend read extends. 

for rude Kkiſſes read rough kiſſes. 

of the note, for tran/lation read tranſlations. 
of quotation, for manfire read mansire, 

for /pall read ſhalt, 

for teach read touch. 

for gain read grain. 

for Niphatis read N; iphates. 


for Perſenna read Por ſenna. 


182. — 12. for maſter's guililiſi read guiltleſs maſter's. 
183. — 3. for flight read fight. 4 


239. — 12. 
240. — 14. 


245- note () for Sanais read Tanais. 
248. laſt line, for guards read guard. 
260. line 7. for do doubt read no doubt. 


274. — 2. 
275. — IO, 
276.— 1. 
328.— 2. 


186. — 7. from the bottom, for Ah ſce/ read And fee! 


for he died read Horace died. 
for in the ſame collection reud in the Britiſh Ports. 
for Canadia read Candia. 

from the bottom, for depts read depths 
for firece read fierce. 
for his read its. 


after this inſert ode from Atterbury. 
for their read its. 

for argeur read cparg ner. 

of the quotation, for 7 itus read N 


329. in the title to Ode xxv. for invitation read invocation. 
line 3. for Th' impious read The impious. 


382. title of Ode v. for adareſſes read addreſſes. 


422. — 10. 
443. — 4 
450. — 12. 
453. — 3 
4723. — 3+ 


478. — 2. 


490. — 1 
496. — 17. 


7. line 11. for aſcend read aſcends. 
418. — 1, 2, «* neck in that iſland read gauze mad in that NMand. 
for | 


uclic ii read Vindelici. 
from the bottom, for when read  whete. 
of the notes, for right read rank, 
for fifteen read fourteen. 
place the mark of reference (F) at line: 5. and all the others 
one letter forwarder. 
for Rybellowing read Rebellowing. 
for thou read thong h. 


for war read wars. 


* 


501. — 2. for magick read magick's. 

508. note (c) for dregs read drugs. 

516. line 9. for name read fame. | 
$20, — 3. for nor read now. 


525. — 1. of the quotation, for arico read arceo. 
N. B. There are a few leſſer errors, and likewiſe ſome in punctuation, which 


are not noticed. 
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